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INTRODUCTION. 


- 0 - 

The present volume as originally planned, was to 
have included all the Vaidica Siddhantas in one place. 
The overwhelming mass of material, however, made it 
impossible to keep to the original plan, except at the cost 
of lucidity, completeness, interesting detail and all other 
qualities that go to make a book with any claim to popu¬ 
larity. Nothing remained but to divide the subject-matter 
into two parts. The first Volume embraces only ten 
chapters and a summary of their contents will not be out 
of place here. 

The Vedas may justly be described as the most ancieqt 
monument and record, not only of the Aryas, but of the 
whole world; and as the only means to a proper study of 
philology, they claim the highest consideration from the 
historian of the human tongue. In them alono we find the 
mysteries of a future world unveiled. They constitute the 
storehouse of all knowledge, Divine and Temporal, and are 
the only expositor of the hopes and fears, the desires and 
wants, and the feelings and aspirations, which man haS in^ 
the very beginning of the world, in his career through life.. 
They alone fully exhibit and explain all the problems of 
life : —whence thou comest and whereto thou goest, what 
is the highest object of man, whit is the first cause 
of the world (causa causans), what is the connec¬ 
tion of this cause with the world, and how do we 
know of it ? The only solution of all these problems 
“ know thyself ” is fully explained in them. In the Vedas 
alone philosophy and religion work together ^harmoniously 
and religion is not contradicted by science. The study of 
the Vedas is absolutely necessary to a student of religion. 
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The Vaidica religion is the original religion of the world, 
the oldest religion ( *k), the fountainhead of all 

other religions (the religion from which other religions have 
sprung). It is also the most highly developed, the most 
scientific, the most practically useful of religions. All the 
principles of religion, the spiritual and temporal laws with 
which the life of man is concerned, are compiled, and 
systematically arranged and recorded in the t Vedas,] the 
eternal source of religion for the world. If the reader 
subtract selfishness and priestcraft from a rcligion’he will 
find the remainder or sum total of its tenets,* beliefs,'etc., 
amount to the Vaidica religion or Sanatana Dharma. It 
is not possible in this book to do justice to all the’ 
most important questions connected with the Yedas. 
We have, however, touched upon [all the important 
questions and tried our best to put in a e nut-shell all the 
-cardinal doctrines, beliefs and tenets in them. Our methtd 
of treatment of all the religious topics in * Thesaurus of 
Knowledge’ is quite peculiar and distinct from those of 
others. We have taken every important question and 
examined it in accordance with the Angas and Upangas 
and the commentaries of Sayana, Mahidhara'and Uwwata, 
and the translations and opinions based on them. It was 
not practicable to translate and explain all the quotations 
and authorities, but we have translated and fully anno¬ 
tated the most important citations, and given the gist or 
purport of others. For many quotations and authorities 
only the reference is given; hut it will repay the reader 
well if he opens the voluminous works and studies the 
references for his information and edification. Sometimes 
it was found necessary to repeat the texts already quoted 
and their translations for the sake of elucidation of some 
subjects of importance. With these preliminaries, we may 
give a summary of the contents of the first volume. 
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(1) The first chapter consists of the scheme of 
studies and method of inquiry, etc. Firstly, it shows that 
the study of the An gas (Shiksha or Orthoepy, Vyakarana 
or Grammar, Kalpa or Rituals, Nirukta or Glosses 
on the Vedas, Chhanda3 or Prosody and Jyotisha or As¬ 
tronomy by the sage Panani, etc., Yaskaeharya, Pingala 
and Laghada;) and the If pangas (Purva Mimansa by the 
sage Jaimini, IJttara Mimansa by Vyasa, Saukhya by 
Kapila, Yoga by Patanjali, Nyava by Gautama and 
Vaisheshika by lumada) is (piite indispensable to the 
understanding of the Vedas. 

In order to come to a right conclusion regarding 
any religious or social subject or topic, it is quite ' 
essential to study and compare the Sanhitas with their 
Brahmanas and Shrauta Sutras and the Purva Mimansa 
and the other Darshanas; and then compare them with 
the modern commentaries of Sayana, Mahidhara and 
Uwwata; and, lastly, with the Translations and opinions:., 
based on them. ' •> 

Secondly—Rules of Interpretation according ta 
Jaimini, Vyasa, Gautama, Kumarila Bhatta, etc., are'given 
in :San&krita and explained clearly in English. These rules 
are essential for the right interpretation of the Vedas. 

Thirdly—The doctrine of Pramanas (means of proof) 
or Pramanyavada is discussed in brief. A topic cannot be 
satisfactorily proved without definitions and means of 
evidence cregfafe:)- 

Fourthly—A summary of the principal Vaidica Sid- . 
dhantas based on the Vedas and their Angas and Upangas, 
for the guidance of the general reader, is given in the very 
beginning of this book. This chapter is the key of the whole - 
book. All arguments, discussions, quotations and authori¬ 
ties follow to explain and prove the Vaidica Siddhantas. 
The reader is specially requested to adhere strictly to the 
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above scheme, method, rules and means of proof, for final 
results and conclusions in the Vedas. 

(2) The second chapter names the Vedas and shows 
that they are Apaurasheya or not composed by any human 
authors. Then follows a summary of their contents, their 
age, etc. They arc eternal. Their manifestation is in time. 
The date 1100 13. C or thereabout assigned to them by 
Professor Max Muller is a mere guess (child of imagination.) 
This chapter treats of the Rishis, Oewatas, Chhandas and 
Swaras of the Mantras. It is clearly proved from Astro¬ 
nomy, Geology, Anthropology and other modern sciences 
that the date of the creation of the universe cannot be 
within 4000 13. (J. or 5000 13. C. The Vedas and the 
universe are co-existent. 

There have sprung into existence a number of 
theories about the functions and origin of the Vedas. 
Scholars have proceeded to arrange them in the way that 
best suited their passing fancy or their preconceived 
opinions. According to one theory the Vedas are the songs 
of praise sung by the simple shepherd priests of ancient 
India in honour of Agni, Varuna, Indra, etc., who repre¬ 
sented the great forces of nature. They are full of the 
babbling and twaddle of those shepherds and their anno¬ 
tators. 1 f their pasture lands were destroyed by fire they 
at once ascribed the calamity to the anger of Agni and 
they proceeded to propritiate The offended deity with 
libations and sacrifices. If rain did not fall in due time or 
in abundance they threw themselves prostrate before the 
great thunderer, Indra, and composed beautiful songs in 
his honour. According to another theory the Vedas 
contain simply the ritualistic ordinances. We are told that 
the ancestors of the modern Hindus sacrificed all anim n la 
including the cow and human beings to their gods, whose 
altars were always reeking with the smoke of burning flesh. 
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A third scholar theorizes and maintains that Indra, Varuna, 
Agni, etc., did not represent the great forces of nature; they 
were real mortals who happened to he called Indra, Varuna, 
Agni, etc., and because they accomplished great deeds they 
were raised to the rank of gods. We are confronted with 
a fourth theory that the Vedas are said to inculcate .an¬ 
cestor worship, the worship of the Pitris (Lares and Manes.) 
We have shown and proved in this Volume that all theso 
are wild pranks of the fancy of most of the Sanskrita 
scholars. They arc the result of not studying the Vedas 
in a thoroughly scientific way and a right manner. We 
have neglected the study of the Vedas. There arc no 
efficient arrangements for studying them and the result has 
been what we have described. The Western and most of 
the Eastern Sanskrita scholars are requested to at once 
take up the study of the Vedas in a scientific and systema¬ 
tic way, and then, if it is done, they are sure to unlock 
the treasures of spirituality and wisdom that lie hidden 
in them, and to find that they are a repository of all 
sciences and spiritual truths. The Apta Purushas—the 
jrishis or the seers of the holy thoughts recorded in the 
Vedas—have fully testified to the above statements. The 
Vedas and tho Upanishads set forth in immortal strains 
certain laws, and propound certain theories which reveal 
to ; unprejudiced minds the fact that science and religion 
in ancient India never were sworn enemies but faithful 
friends, assisting erring man in his onward march to that 
goal which all of us endeavour to approach, and to serve / 
the noble cause to which many of us arc wedded. 

(3) The third chapter gives the names of the 
Brahmana treatises, their contents, age, etc. It is shown 
here that the Brahmanas (six Angas, six Upangas, four 
Upavedas, and 1127 Shakhas) composed by Brahmft and 
other sages are commentaries on the Vedas. Their authen* 
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ticity lies in their adherence to the Vaidica text, the least 
departure from which nullifies their authority and renders 
them valueless. The names of the four principal 
Brahmanas, Aitarcya, Tandya, Sliatapatha and Gopatha, 
and the names of their authors and their age, and con¬ 
tents are given and discussed fully in this chapter. The 
changes since the post Vaidica literature are described in 
full, and the principal points of dillerence between the 
Yedas and the Brahmanas are pointed out in brief. There 
was a time when the Yedas stone existed but many 
changes have crept into the Vaidica literature since the 
introduction of a large number of other beliefs and these 
changes have also been described in this hook. Some of 
the important Shrauta Sutras and their authors also are 
mentioned, and it is shown that whenever they appear to 
be in contradiction to the Yedas, their authority is at once 
overruled. This chapter conclusively proves also the fact 
that the Brahmanas are not Vedas and that the con¬ 
founding of the Brahmanas with the Vedas gave rise to 
Buddhism and Jainism is clearly shown here. Numerous 
texts have been quoted from the, ancient sages, Panini, 
Patanjali, Jaimini, etc, and from the modern authors, 
translated into English, and it is clearly demonstrated that 
the Brahmana treatises cannot be Yedas. The Brahmanas 
are mere commentaries on the Vedas, sometimes with 
something additional or extraneous to the Vedas, and 
sometimes with something interpolated or misrepresented 
in them. All the authorities on the point are cited, 
explained and translated for the information of the general 
reader and for the criticism of the experts. 

The Brahmanas and those Upanisliads which are 
simply portions of the Brahmanas have suffered most at 
the hands of literary forgers, who have introduced into 
them not only absurd and childish but even obscene stories 
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and rituals. The original text must be carefully seperated 
from the venomous mixture. There arc many obscure 
passages which must be explained thoroughly and eluci¬ 
dated properly. There arc L many observances apparently 
useless, but to which great importance is attached. All 
these must be explained in the light of modern research 
and scientific discoveries. It does not stand to reason that 
men who were capable of^conceiving and giving expression 
to sublime thoughts and lofty ideals should have set the 
seal of approval on doctrines and observances that appear 
to be puerile. There must be some hidden meaning or 
some rational interpretation of them. It is the duty of a 
Yaidica scholar to make research into the Purva Mimansa 
of Jaimini, to discover true moanings and interpretations, 
and to find out what is extraneous or additional in the 
Brahmanas and to reject those rules of conduct which are 
vulgar and even indecent. The task is hard and laborious 
and patient study and proper Gurus are wanted for a 
thorough understanding of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 

(t) The fourth chapter gives the names of the 
Aranyakas and the ancient Upanishads, their principal 
doctrines, the names of their authors, their age, etc. It is 
shown in this chapter that the Upanishads are really 
the kernel of the entire Vaidica literature: they are really 
the theosophy of the Vedas. They expound and dilate 
upon the Jnana Kan da or gnostic portion of the Vedas, as 
the Brahmanas comment upon the Karma Kanda or the 
ritual portion. The Upanishads declare that they are 
concealed in the Vedas. A number of sentences or Shlokas 
are quoted from the Upanishads to show that they are 
taken in whole or in part from the Vedas. The Upa¬ 
nishads corroborate the Vaidica Siddhantas. The founders 
of new sects had no scruple or difficulty in composing new 
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TJpanishads of their own. These modern Upanishads are 
full of sectarian views. It is not improbable that many 
events of a later date and passages supporting the doctrine 
of one sect or the other preached long after have found 
room in the sacred Scriptures of the early Aryas. These 
passages were so ingeniously composed and interpolated 
that it is very difficult, nay sometimes impracticable and 
impossible to lay down a line of demarcation between the 
original matter and the interpolated passages. The safest 
wdy is to compare them with the Vaidica Siddhantas and 
/thus to arrive at truth. I he estimate of the Europeans 
/ regarding the Upanishads is given. The Neo-Vedantism 
is refuted in toto, and the most prominent feature and 
character of the Upanishads, the eternity of Universal 
Soul, individual souls and primordial matter is fully ex¬ 
hibited and it is conclusively proved that these sacred 
writings fully treat of the problems of life, especially the 
nature of Pramatman and its relation to human soul, and 
lastly the absolution of the individual soul. 

(5) The fifth chapter contains a critical examination 
of the commentaries of Mahidhara, Uwwata and Sayana 
and the translations of the Vedas based on them and 
opinions founded on them. It is shown here that the 
Western Sanskrit a scholars from the time of Colebrooke 
onwards have done something in opening the portals of the 
repository of Divine Knowledge. Put all their translations 
upto this time are the mere renderings of the modern 
comments, not of the original texts of the Vedas. A 
complete success in the explanation of the Veda can be 
attained only by the labour of Western Sanskrita scholars 
following the scheme and method laid down above. The 
same remarks apply to most of the Eastern Sanskrita 
scholars. They should note the differences between the 
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comments of Yaskacharya, etc., and the glosses of the 
moderns. Again, the comparative philology alone is not 
sufficient to explain the Vedas. 

(6) In this chapter is proved that there is no 
Mritakapitrishraddha or obsequial offerings to ancestral 
manes in the Vedas. The Mantras from the second 
chapter and the nineteenth chapter of the Yayur Veda, the 
tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda and]the eighteenth Kanda 
of the Atharva Veda are quoted with their ancient and 
modern comments (the Nirukta, the Shatapatha Brahmana, 
etc., the Katyayana 8hrauta Sutras, etc., and the Pnrva 
Mimansa, and the commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara.) 
On a comparison of them all and the modern Puranas, it is 
found that there is no worship of the Lares and Manes in 
the Vedas. This Yajna (worship) is the entertainment of 
the learned in proportion to their worth, etc. This chapter 
mentions briefly the sixteen purificatory rites of the Aryas 
and gives a brief description of ail the Yajnas from the 
Agnihotra to the Ashwamedha and Naramedha or Purush- 
raedha (the burning of the dead on the funeral pyre.) 
The meaning of the terms Pitri, Yama, etc., is fully dis¬ 
cussed according to the Nirukta and the modern Puranas. 
Free and fair criticisms are invited on the subject. 

The all important subject of Yajna opens up vast 
tracts for investigation and research. What atrocities and 
abominations have not been committed in the name of 
Yajna ? The most inhuman and shameful practices have 
been sanctioned as sacred and meritorious. All this 
mischief has been done by misinterpretations, interpola¬ 
tions and misreading of texts. 

The rituals enjoined in the Vedas are of two kinds: 
Ordinary (fixed); and Extraordinary (recommended lor 
special occasions.) Again, the former embrace two classes 
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pr sub-divisions; (a) those determined by the fortnightly, 
mon thly or yearly (epochs) ; and ( b ) those determined by 
the different phases or periods of life-birth, marriage, 
etc. One feature^ common to all is known as lloma 
or Havana. This 'is performed by pouring upon fire 
pure ghee (clarified butter) and ghee mixed with musk, 
saffron, and other odoriferous ingredients. The ancient 
Aryan writings without exception, enjoin its per¬ 
formance for all purifying purposes, and also connect 
it with rain. Havana was primarily meant for 
the purification of the three most important elements on 
•which our life depends, viz., air, water and food. A most 
powerful curative and preventive remedy is placed in the 
hands of medical and ;sanitary science. The scientist has 
to perform numerous experiments to discover and prove 
the efficacy of the special Yajnas. He has to analyse (both 
as regards quantity and 'quality) the different ingredients 
of the Samagri and to find out the properties of every 
ingredient. All this will prove the scientific character of 
the Yaidica teachings and demonstrate that what the 
ancient Rishis explained is truth and nothing but the 
truth. The above essential part of every ritual is also one 
of the five daily religious duties of the Aryas. The others 
are (2) llrahma Yajna,^including Upasana or meditation, 
Stuti or recital of the qualities of God and Prarthana or 
prayer; (3) Pitri Yajna—worship • of ancestors or parents; 
(4) Bhuta or Bali Vaishwadeva Yajna and (5) Atithi 
Yajna—the duty of the house-holder to give hospitality to 
the learned and pious. Similar rituals are prescribed at 
the rise of the moon and on full moon days, and also at 
the beginning and at the end of every season. The others 
are known as the sixteen Sanskaras—rites connected with 
the different stages of human life, commencing with 
Gharbhadhana (impregnation) and ending with the burst¬ 
ing of the skull on the funeral pyre. This is the last 
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purificatory rite among the Aryas. Much stress is laid 
upon the distinction between the Comedha, Ashwamedha, 
Naramedha, etc., of the Vedas and those of their com¬ 
ments, the Shrauta Sutras, etc. There is a gulf of 
difference between the Vaidica rituals and rites and those 
of most of the commentaries of the Scriptures (Vedas.) 

(7) There is no animal or human sacrifice in the 
Vedas. This most hotly contested question of the day is 
most prominently treated and discussed in extenso. The 
seventh chapter is full of quotations from the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Purva Mimansa, Sankhva, Yoga, Aranyakas, 
Upanishads, Mahabharata, Smritis, etc. It is clearly 
proved in this chapter that the Aryas were ever averse to 
the use of flesh and wine. It is all the Leela (sport or 
wanton pastime) of the Varna Margees and the other 
modern sects. The myth of Shunahshepa is given from 
the Aitereya Brahmana, Mahabharata, Bamayana, the 
modern Puranas, and dramas, and it is shown that there 
is no trace of this legend in the Vedas. There can be no 
slaughter of man, or beast or bird in the Book of God. A 
brief description of the animal sacrifice in the Bible, etc., 
and a concise summary of the principal tenets of the 
Vamamargecs are also given in it. This chapter will 
supply an extensive field for criticism to almost all the 
religions and sects of the world, and Buddhism and Jainism 
are especially concerned with and opposed to it (the ani¬ 
mal sacrifice) and Shraddha. 

(8) In this chapter is given the translation, expla¬ 
nation and exposition of the Sandhya or the Aryan system 
of meditation on God. it is the chief part and essence of 
the Upasana Kanda. It is here shown that there is a 
great difference between theory and practice— theoretical 
religion and practical religion. The mere study of the 
Scriptures cannot take us to realisation. We can read 
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all the Vedas and the Shastras, and yet will not realise 
anything, hut when we practise their teachings, then we 
. attain to that state which realises what the Scriptures say. 
Realisation is real religion, and all the rest is only pre¬ 
paration—hearing lectures, or reading books, or reasoning, 
is merely preparing the ground; it is not religion. 
Intellectual assent, and intellectual dissent are not religion. 
The central idea here is that just] as we come in direct 
contact with objects of the senses, so religion also can be 
directly perceived in a far more intense sense. The 
truths of religion, as God and soul, cannot be perceived 
by the external senses. We cannot see God with our 
eyes, nor can we touch Him with our hands, and we also 
know that neither can we reason beyond the senses. We 
may reason all our lives and the result is that we find we 
are incompetent to prove or disprove the facts of religion. 
Man has in him the faculty, the power, of transcending 
his intellect even, and that power is in every human 
being. By the practice of Pranayama (Sandhya), etc., 
that power is aroused, and then man transcends the 
ordinary limits of reason, and directly perceives things 
which are beyond all reason. As time and tune are 
quite essential to good music, so are Karma and Upasana 
to Jnana. The Karma Kanda and the Upasana Kanda 
help the Jnana Kanda which ultimately leads to the 
summum bonum or final beatitude. 

(9) This chapter describes the doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis or transmigration of soul. A few authorities 
are^quoted from the Vedas in order to refute the assertion 
Professor Max MullerJand others that there is f no trace 
of the doctrine of transmigration ’ in the Vedas. At the 
same time, absurd and futile objections raised against it 
arc silenced once for all. It is shown here that the belief 
in this cardinal religious tenet is closely connected with 
the Law of Karma. Unfortunately to most in the 
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Western world it is a mere chimera. The strength of a 
belief is measured by its influence on conduct^ and belief 
in Karma ought to make the life pure, strong, serene and 
glad. 

(10.) This chapter explains clearly what is meant by 
absolution or final beautitude or summum bonum in the 
Vedas. It is proved frcm the Vedas, the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta Darshana that since the devotion, worship and 
knowledge of human beings is limited, their time for 
happiness must be in proportion to their Karma, Upasana 
and Jnana. The idealism or Mayavada of the moderns, or 
Adhunika Vedantism is conclusively refuted and it if 
shown that primordial matter, individual souls and Divine 
Soul are eternal and distinct from one another. The 
haranguing disputes of the Dwaita (Dualism), Adwaita 
(Monism), and Vishishtadwaita (the doctrine of unity 
with attributes, or Monism with a difference) are modern. 
Thus end the Karma Kanda, Upasana Kanda and Jnana 
Kanda of the Vedas. 

The book is intended for a thorough master of Sans- 
krita and English as well as for a reader of average ability 
and understanding. It is written in a style to enable the 
general reader to understand all the important religious 
and social questions and thus to cull jewels from it. It is 
not a book on any particular religion or sect, but it deals 
with or treats of the problems, religious and social, uni¬ 
versal and cosmopolitan, for all time and for all space. 
The three enemies of all religion and philosophy are 
constantly kept in view and their company and use are 
utterly avoided. They ars prejudice, pride and sloth, 
deranged mental wind (^TcT), bile (fan) and phlegm (*PJT). ' 

In conclusion, we salute humbly and respectfully our 
Gurus and Masters and dive into the Ocean of knowledge 
and begin the arduous task of composing and compiling "• 
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the ‘ Thesaurus of Knowledge, Divine and Temporal/ or 
the Vedas and their Angas and Upangas. Free, but 
relevant criticism is invited from our readers. The intro¬ 
ductory remarks end with the prayer to the Almighty : — 

“•rerat *r wuft, nr jprrnrs werwr” ll 

From the Unreal lead me to the Real, from Dark¬ 
ness lead me to Light, from Death -lead me to Immor¬ 
tality. 

* ^r?incT viw fata ufad i 

wfg: ffanr faw n 

*f® RX wo ^ II jffo X. 121, 2. 

Giver of knowledge and wisdom (or vital breath/, 
of power and vigour (physical, mental and moral), whose 
commandments all the gods (learned men, etc.), acknow¬ 
ledge (worship Him), whose shadow is death (his dis¬ 
pleasure or ignorance of Him causes repeated birth, etc.,) 
and whose shade is immortality (knowledge of his bright 
glory makes his worshipper immortal), worship we that 
God (the Lord of the Universe) with mental oblation 
(meditation, etc.) 

Note .—We admit that among some imperfections (as want of 
a glossary of select and tochnie.il words, bibliography, ete.,)of this 
book there is followed no system of translitorafingSanskrita words. 
Io do so would require more time and thought than we could feel 
justified in giving to the First Tuition of the work. A full index of the 
whole book will bo given with its second Volume. We regret very 
much that this little Volume contains a few spelling misprints for 
which wo owe an apology to our readers and request them to read 
the Errata beforo commencing the book. 1 am under special 
obligation to the works of the ancient and modern authors, com¬ 
mentators and translators. They are too numerous to mention here. 

Ganjipura, Jubbulpor#, C. lh, India. 

B1IIARI LAL, 

Slat December, 1910. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Scheme of Studies 

AND 

IV|ethod of Inquiry. 

^KITK Vedas are Hie ik Being" of ilie Aryas. Their im- 
ssss povtance as centre of all studies cannot lie over¬ 
rated. What are the vital processes to animal organism, 
what is consciousness to the human mind : what are the 
brain centres to the mechanical movements of the human 
body—that are the Vedas to the Aryas, They an* the 
starting point in the vast Sanskrita literature. A know¬ 
ledge of their contents is, therefore, a paramount necessity 
for them ; but notwithstanding the unanimous acknow¬ 
ledgment of the supreme necessity of that knowledge for 
the Aryas, no serious effort has, upto this time, been 
made to throw open the portals of that divine knowledge 
ljy a systematic study of the Vedas. It is, however, to 
he admitted that the task is not one of ordinary difficulty. 
A prior study of a very considerable portion of Arsha 
literatui’C is indispensable to the proper study or the Vedas, 
hut the former lias so completely gone out of vogue that, 
Arsha (composed by the ancient sages) literature lias 
become almost a sealed book. The question arises, what 
is the key with which we can open the portals of that 
repository of knowledge (Divine and Temporal). The 
key is no other than the Ang is and Upaiigas of the 
Vedas, a prior study of which is as much necessary to 
understand the Vedas as a study of Anatomy is to that 
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of Surgery or that of Chemistry to that of Medicine. 
It is an established fact that without a prior study of the 
Angas and Upan gas it is impossible to obtain any know¬ 
ledge, worthy of that name, of the contents of the Yedas. 
Whenever, with the help of modern Sanskrita and its 
literatim* attempts are made, either in India or in Kurope 
and America, to learn, anything about the contents of 
the Vedas without the aid derived from a proper study 
of the Angas and Upangas, they invariably prove 1 abortive 
of any lasting effects or beneficial results ; on the contrary, 
an incalculable mischief is done : the students of the 
Vedas are misled and the texts misinterpreted, and thus 
a bias is created against the teachings of tin*. Vedas. 
Studied in the light of modern Sanskrita almost every 
thing in the Vedas would appear inverted, as it wore, i! 
being almost impossible to form accurate notions about 
the Vaidica thoughts and ideas. There is a gulf of differ¬ 
ence between the m inners and customs, the social and 
religious institutions and habits of the ancient Ary as and 
those of the so-called Hindus of the present age. A large 
number of the Vaidica words, verbs as well as nouns, have 
either ceased to be employed or lost much of their original 
sense 1 and meaning and acquired new significance in 
modern Sanskrita. Their rigid modern sense gives to the 
Vaidica terms a significance totally different from, and 
in some cases diametrically opposed to, that of the Vaidica 
period. To interpret tie 1 Vaidica terms in the light of 
modern Sanskrita voull he nearly as correct as Avon Id 
be an explanation of some facts of Astronomy witli the 
help of the theory which assumed that it was the Sun 
that moved across tin 1 heavens and not the earth around, 
the Sun. 

The modern Sanskrita Grammar and lexicons arc of 
little use in tht 1 study of (lit 1 Vaidica literature. The same 
is the case with the modern treatise's on Logic, etc., or 
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the modern commentaries of the other l J pan gas of the 
ancient sages. Tmmortal Panini’s immortal work Ashta- 
dhyayi and its truly great commentary by Patanjali with 
Yaska’s work on Vaidica Etymology, glosses and illustra¬ 
tions are quite necessary for the study of the Yedas. The 
study of the above works with the study of the other 
Angas and Upangas is quite essential for the true inter¬ 
pretation and proper understanding of the Vedas. Some 
of the Sanskrita scholars of the West and hast have done 
something in that direction but still there is room for 
much improvement in the movement, ft is abundantly 
clear that without a proper study of the Angas and 
Upangas with specialists in those branches, no sure 
foundation can be laid for a real understanding of the 
Vedas. A scheme for the study of Sanskrita which ex¬ 
cludes the Vaidica literature is like a body without life. 
A European or American scholar’s picture, of Sanskrita 
literature is generally a caricature ; because almost all the 
European or American Sanskrita scholars study modern 
treatises on Grammar, Puna Mimansa, etc., and decipher 
the Vedas with the help of the Pauranica Commentary of 
Sayana and the Vamamargica Commentary of Mahidhara. 

Hut the truth which awaits acceptance is that while 
a student who his studied the Angas and Upangas. par¬ 
ticularly Ashtadhyayi and Mahabhashya finds no difficulty 
in the study of modern Sanskrita, the student of modern 
Sanskrita, on the other hand, finds himself at sea when 
he has Arshn works to explain. Even at Benares, the 
reputed centre of Sanskrita learning in India, no arrange¬ 
ments exist for their (Angas’ and Upangas) leaching, 
unless, of course, a grammarian and a philosopher who 
know these works could be found and induced to teach 
a special class. The same seems to be the ease with 
the European and American Universities as far as fcans- 
krita learning goes. Many will he of opinion that 
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a sound scholarship in Vaidica learning is wholly in¬ 
compatible with the current University Examination 
system of India: they who care for the former cannot 
go in for the latter. (’/. The prescribed course of tin* 
AI. A. Examination with the study of the Angas and 
Upangas necessary for a Vaidica student. The Angus 
are Shikshn. Vyakarana, Nirukta, Kalpa, Chhandas and 
Jyotisha, i. r., the science of Orthoepy ; the science ol 
Language ; the science of Etymology; the science of Morals; 
the science of Poetry and the science of Astronomy. 

Rhikrha or Phonrtics — Tin* priviledged position of 
representing this subject is assigned to a small treatise pre¬ 
scribed to the great grammarian Panini, riz., 1 h<* Paniniya 
Shiksha. Under this head certain works ealled Pratisha- 
khvas may he included. 

Tradition makes the Chhandas Sutra of Pingala, 
the startin'*: point of prosody. 

Yi/aParana Grammar of Panini is famous. 

Yaska’s Nirukta on Etymology is the traditional 
representative of the subject and this important work 
certainly deals entirely with Vaidica Etymology or ex¬ 
planation. It consists of strings of words in three Chap¬ 
ters:-—(1) Synonymous words; (2) such as are purely or 
chiefly Vaidica and (.*») Names of deities. These lists are 
followed by Yaska’s commentary interspersed with 
numerous illustrations from the Vedas. 

Jyotisha or Astronomy is ascribed to Lagadha or 
Lagata. 

The Kalpa Sutras or rules of ceremonials are of two 
kinds: (1) the Shrauta Sutras and (2) the Smarta Sutras. 
The latter class again includes two kinds of treatises:— 
(1) the Grihya Sutras or domestic rules, and Samaya- 
charika (Dharma) Sutras. Itesides, the Shrauta Sutras 
°1 the Yajur Veda have usually attached to them a set 
of so-called Shulva —Sutras (rules of the cord), which 
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treat of the measurement by menus of cords and the con¬ 
struction of different kinds of altars required for sacrifices. 
Along with the Sutras may be classed a large number of 
supplementary treatises usually called Parishishta on 
various subjects connected wilh sacred lexis on Yaidica 
religion generally. Thus we have given a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the Angas. Let us proceed to the Upangas. 
The l "pangas are Purva Mimansa, Uttara Mimansa or 
Vedanta, Sankhya, Yogi, Yaisheshika and Xyaya. They 
are properly known as the Six Schools of Aryan philosophy. 
The reputed founder of the Purva Mimaina or the philo¬ 
sophy of Dharma (Yaidica rituals, etc.,) is Jaimini. The 
object of the Mimansa is the interpretation ot the Vedas. 
Its purpose is to determine the sense of revelation. The 
whole scope is the ascertainment of duty. Here duty 
means sacrifice,s and other acts laid down in the Vedas. 
The ancient commeutarv on the Purva Mimansa is that 
of Yyasa which seems not to be found at present. The 
author of the extant commentary is Sawaraswami Bhatta 
from whom it takes the name of Sawarabhashya. There 
is another commentary by Swarni Kuniarila Bhatta who 
oftentimes corrects Sawaras glosses, The reader should 
he very careful in marking the inconsistencies and varia¬ 
tions from the original Sutras while interpreting those 
aphorisms with the aid of the above commentaries in order 
not to go astray from the \ aidica Siddhantas. He should 
also compare the modern treatises on the Mimansa with 
the aphorisms of Jaimini. 

Pttaia Mimansa or Vedanta is complement of the 
Purva Mimansa and therefore it is called I.tiara or 
latter. The former deals with the works and merit con¬ 
sequent thereon, as laid down in the Vedas, whereas the 
latter deals with the theology ol the \ edas, the gnostic 
portion or (Juana Kanda. The reputed founder of this 
svstem and the author of the grand work.. Vedanta, is 
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Vadarayana who is the sunn; with Vyasa. Of tlie early 
commentators of the Brahma Sutras are Baudhayana and 
Upavarsha. Their keys lor deciphering the aphorisms 
of the Uttara Mimansa •"'<* not found at present. The 
modern commentators are Shankaracharya Ramanuja, 
Madhwa, etc But their commentaries are full of secta¬ 
rian views, In nee the reader is warned not to deviate 
from the Vaidiev Siddhanta. There are many modern 
tr<‘atises on Vedanta, ditfering more or less from the 
origin "1 aphorisms ol Vyasa. I'he Purva Mimansa is 
the science of the* Mantras and the Brahmanas and the 
tTtara Mimansa is the science of the Upanisliads. 

isaukhja is the philosophy of Essential Existence. 
Its aim is the discrimination between soul and primordial 
matter, ultimately leading to summum bonum or Pinal 
Beautitude. 'I'he word Sankhut cither denotes number 
or reasoning or deliberation. The founder of this school 
was Kapila. The two other great representatives wore 
Asuri and Panehashikha. Tin; earliest work extant on 
the subject is Sankhya Pravachana, a collection of Sutras 
or aphorisms in six chapters. Its reputed author is 
Kapila. The only commentary now generally resorted 
to by scholars on that great work is Kapilabhashya or 
Sankhyablmshya. its reputed author is Vijnana Bliikshu, 
a mendicant ascetic. The ancient commentary of the 
sage Bhaguri is lost. There are many other modern 
treatises on Sankhya. 

I he Yoga Darshana is the grandest heirloom be¬ 
queathed by the great ltishi Patanjali. It treats of the 
Ppasma Ivanda of the Vedas The Ashtanga Y r oga— 
Irom Varna, forbearance ; Niyama, religious observance; 
Asana, post ore ; Pranayama, suppression of vital breath; 
Pratyahara, restraint of senses; Bharana, steadying of 
mind; and Dhyana, contemplation to Samadhi or pro- 
louncl meditation. The commentary on the Yoga system 
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of philosophy by the sage Vyasa is still extant. The two 
systems Sankhya and Yoga are not contradictory but 
supplementary to each other. 

Nvaya or the doctrine of Logic or the science of 
evidence and Yaisheshika or the philosophy of charac¬ 
teristics. The dialectic philosophy of Gautama and the 
Atomical of Kanada are respectively called Nyaya “ rea¬ 
soning ” and Yaisheshika “ particular.” The first deals 
with the metaphysics of Logic and the second with 
Physics, that is, with particulars of sensible objects. 
Gautama enumerates sixteen heads or topics. These cor¬ 
respond with the six Pidarthas or categories of Kanada, 
The commentary of Vatsyayana on Nyaya and the com¬ 
mentary of Gautama on Vaishcshika are extant. There is 
a number of modern treatises on Nyaya and Yaisheshika. 

The reader has to study the ancient and modern 
treatises on the six schools of philosophy and then com¬ 
pare the doctrines and find the points of difference. All 
the ancient systems with the ancient commentaries arc 
alike to be studied by the critic of the Y r edas. All which 
is inconsistent with the Vedas or at variance with the 
Scripture is to be rejected. The Vedas are N iciituk Pra- 
mana and the other sacred writings are I’arutah Pramana. 
In addition to the An gas and l. pangas there arc tour 
Upvedas—Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvavcd i and 
Artliaveda, treating of medicine, military art, music 
and mechanics. There are four Vedas, the Ltigveda, the 
Yajurvcda, the Samavcda and the Atharvaveda. Their 
respective principal Brahmanas are Aitareya, Shatapatha, 
Tandya and G }p:ith i. Then there arc Kalpa Sutras, etc., 
of Ashwalayana, etc. The sacred literature ot the Aryas 
is divided into two great classes, namely, Shruti or what 
is heard and Smriti or what is remembered. The tour 
Sanliitas or Vedas arc Shruti and the Brahmanas and the 
other sacred writings are Smriti. 
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As Hoards Hu* method of enquiry it will be advis¬ 
able to take a Chapter or Kanda or Mhudala of the Yajur- 
veda, the Atharvaveda or the ltigveda and then compare 
them with the Bralnnana (Shatapathu, Gopatha and 
Aitareya) portions and Shrauta Sutras on them, if any. 
Then the topics of the l’urva Mimansa and the 
I'ttara .Mimansa should he compared with the preceding 
Mantras, Brahm mas and shrauta Sutras. VV'hile studying 
the Mantra, etc., (lie reader should first decipher them 
with the help of the Angus and Upangas and the ancient 
commentaries on them. Lastly, he will take the modern 
commentaries of Sayana, Mahidhara and UAvwata and 
compare their comments with the preceding ones. 

This procedure will lead him to the right path and 
enable him to arrive at the truth. l*'or instance, take the 
subject of Shraddha. The second chapter and the nine¬ 
teenth chapter of the Yajurvcda, the I Nth Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda and the 10th Mandala of the ltigveda, the 
Bralnnana portions and the Shrauta Sutras and the topics 
of the Purva Mimansa relating to them ought to he con¬ 
sulted. Nide by side, the modern commentaries of Sayana 
and Mahidhara should be perused. \Ye have exactly done 
the same thing with the Pitrivajna and come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no offering to the ancestral manes 
in the Vedas. The worship (respect or honour) to the 
living persons is ordained in them and most of the Man¬ 
tras describe the burning of the dead on the funeral pile. 
There is no mention or trace of Mritaka Pitrishraddha in 
them. The same course as far as possible ought to he 
adopted with the other subjects. 

Prom the time of Colehrooke upto date the general 
procedure (with very few exceptions) adopted by the 
Western Sanskrita scholars and most of the Eastern Sans* 
krita scholars has been that they have studied the Vedas 
with the modern commentaries of Mahidhara and Sayana 
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and have translated the Vedas thus based on them. In 
faet, in most eases, the translations are ol tin* comments 
and not ot‘ the original texts. AVe have* only opened the 
way and it remains for the savants o'' East and West to 
employ the above means to make lurther researches and 
enquiries on the subjects and then pass their opinions on 
them. 

Another point which is to he brought to the notice 
of the European and American scholars is that they 
should not mix two sets of irreconcilable ideas together, 
the ideas and thoughts of the llible, etc., and those in the 
Vedas. For instance, the antiquarian and historical re¬ 
searches into the antiquities of India are necessary for 
pulling down the false chronological fabric raised by 
Oriental scholars of Europe and America. The Oriental 
scholars of Europe and America, most of them—imbued 
with the spirit of Hebrew theology, have constructed a 
chronology, for India, which encompasses within the 
narrow limit of (5,000 years the entire realm of Indian 
antiquities. This contraction of the past of India is pro¬ 
bably the outcome of deference due to the dogmas of the 
Christian scriptures rather than regard for truth. !>eicnco 
traces the existence of human remains to miocenc strata. 
If ever such signs of the dawn of civilization and progress 
in savage life, as stone implements, are not to be assigned 
a remoter age, than six thousand years, one may ask, 
what was man doing for millions of years beyond propa¬ 
gating his species r The man of miocenc age was sub¬ 
stantially the same as the man of to-day ; if he could do 
so much, advance so far, differentiate so much from other 
animals, as to practically destroy all traces of his origin 
from some lower form of organism, during the past six 
thousand years, it would be highly incredible to believe 
that he lived a bare existence for millions of years, previ¬ 
ous to the so-called historic period, without making even 
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tlio slightest progressive movement. In writing- a history 
of Sanskrit;! these* scholars have constructed a chronolosrv 
of their own, which materially dilfers from the Indian 
chronology, and have advanced such fanciful reasons and 
hypothesis in support of their fabric, that one can not 
help coming to the conclusion that preconceived notions 
had presumably considerably warped their judgment. As 
instance's of this false chronology, we refer to the date 
assigned to Mahabharata, to the substruction of about two 
centuries from tin* Samvat era and to tin* date* of Shan- 
karacliarya. Some* of the European scliolars force* the 
hypothetical gue*ss work and conjectures upon the; world 
as a sound historical statement of facts. All this is the* 
result of deferences to tins Bible assigning 0,000 years to 
creation. The Alahabharata took place about 1,000 years 
ago, and tins great Shankaraeharva preached nearly 2,200 
years ago; the* Darshanas existed at least 1,000 years 
ago—are all w r ell-established facts. 

Extensive researches in the auciemt Sauskrita litera¬ 
ture must he carried on. In that literature are tound 
here and the*re* records of time* by astronomical observa¬ 
tions of conjunctions of stars and planets : these must he 
rightly interpreted. A careful and critical study of ancient 
Sauskrita literature by scholars will throw a Mood of 
light on sonns of tin* hitherto obscure points in the history 
of ancient India. See the chapter on the age o! tin* 
Vedas. 

Another point for the consideration of tin 1 European 
and American scholars is whether there is ordained human 
or animal sacrifice in the Vedas. Or it exists only in the 
Brahmauas and Slirauta Sutras as in the Leviticus ol the 
Bible. 

On a careful examination and comparison of the 
\ odas with the Brahmanas and Slirauta Sutras and the 
topics of the Ihirva Alimansa, it will be found that there 
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is no trace of it in the tour Vedas. Sec tJic chapter on 
the animal saerilice. All these intricate points will he 
cleared when the scholars have come to the conclusion 
that the Brahmanas are not Veda. Set' tin* chapters on 
the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 

However to study the Augas and I'paugas in the 
original Sanskrita and then to decipher the Vedas with 
their help must he admitted is a task not of ordinary 
difficulty Hut on the other hand, it must he proved 
that without a scheme of studies described above and a 
method of enquiry aforesaid, it is quite impossible to 
eradicate the deep-rooted idea that Sanskrita literature is 
the record of follies, ignorance and superstition of the 
ancients and that no wisdom can he learnt from it. Such 
ideas specially prevail among the educated Knglish know¬ 
ing people who have not learnt anything of Sanskrita or 
who have picked up a mere smattering (knowledge) of it. 
And they are confirmed in this belief by reading the 
hooks, pamphlets and tracts published by the various reli¬ 
gious bodies and societies as Missionary and the other reli¬ 
gious bodies. But of late a radical change has taken 
place in our notions about Sanskrita. The complaint now 
is, not that people underrate the importance of Sanskrita 
learning but that over-estimate is formed of its impor¬ 
tance and usefulness. Not only they do not now say there 
was no wisdom among ancient Aryans, but have gone to 
the other extreme and aver that all wisdom is obtainable 
from that source. Leaving the truth or otherwise of this 
complaint unnoticed (for the present) so long as we have 
not experimented upon the above scheme and method, we 
might remark that indications of a general desire for the 
extension of .Sanskrita are not wanting ; people are show¬ 
ing their appreciation and regard for Sanskrita learning 
in various ways. But a mis-coneeption has silently crept 
in ; the educated classes are apt to neglect the study of 




what t hey call old and obsolete Sanskrit a. The truth has 
not jot dawned upon (heir minds that tin.' so-called old 
and obsolete SansUila is really the life-spring, the living 
source of that learning;. the current of life mid vitality 
bciiiif still supplied from that louiilninliaul of Ambrosia 
(Amrila). 'the lime is coming when I lie above scheme 
and method, not in pail, but in toto, will he followed or 
adopted and the full truth will prevail. From all this wc 
do not mean that loreign lamruages should not be studied. 

It is <pule essential to study Foolish and modern sciences. 
The truth can not he gainsaid that useful information can 
he had on almost e\cry conceivable subject embodied in 
the almost inexhaustible literature of that language. For 
the study of modern science and of technical subjects, 
the study of English is a sine t/na non. What has been 
done for the advancement of human knowledge should be 
taken full advantage of. I hen and then only the true 
critic and reader will be able to declare that only the 
Aryan religion and philosophy and modern science do not 
conflict with each other : they go hand in hand. 

1TO?T II 
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■ Rules of Interpretation. 

Rules of interpretation and maxims have grown up 
without a knowledge of which it is simply impossible to 
go through the discussions in tin 1 Shasfras. , Many of 
these rules are derived from the Mimansa Darshnnn and 
the Karikas (memorial verses) of Kuniariki Bhatta. Then 1 
are also some rules which are based on (iramniar. W e 
will apply these rules as we proceed to discuss the topics. 

1. Whenever contradiction exists between the 
Vedas, Smritis and Ibiranas, tlien the text of the. Vedas 
is to be. followed; but when a contradiction exists between 
Smritis and l’uranas then the text of Smriti is to be 
regarded as of higher authority. 

This rub* of interpretation is contained in a text, of 
Vvasa which purports to— 

wr ^rRrrgii'iffa hft ^rn^t^nfr n 

•J. Wlnmever a Sutra (.whether of the Kalpa or 
Grihva) is opposed to an extant passage of the Vedas or is 
inconsistent with valid reason, it is not to be followed. 

See here a Bo I'urva Mimansa : — 

fsmvg strpt m^rnwr i > i 3 i 3 ii 

srrm i ? i 3 i \\ it 

h imfrrew?* i 3 1 1 i iR il etc. 

When there is an evident contradiction, the 
commentators sometimes explain the suin' by laying 
down that the rule is optional- for example ; “ At the 
A tit'atra sacrifice tlie Bhodashi should he taken.” “At. 
the Atiratra iShodashi should not be taken. It. is hence 
inferred that Shodashi may he optionally taken at the 
Atiratra Sacrifice. (See Mimansa 10-8-4). 
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*. Sometimes the apparent contradiction is explain¬ 
ed by showing that the texts have different fields for 
application. 

a. When a text of the Vedas is postulated it should 
contain the fewest number of words. This rule is known 
under the title of Holakadhi Karana. It is the Nth topic 
of the third chapter of Mimansa. 

G. Effect should he given to every text and every 
word in a text. It is never to be supposed that any text 
or a word in a text is without scope for application or 
unnecessary. 

7- Where the application of this rule is based on 
remote analogy, it is called Atidesha. 

N. Every rule is either a (injunction) or 
(precept) or (declaration of limit) or (state¬ 

ment of a known or admitted fact). 

rc*ro: i 

^ srrar q fcmfr 11 

(«Tf<rra:r:t h 

9. A text quoted by an authoritative writer is of a 
greater authority than one that is not quoted or comment¬ 
ed on in any book. 

10. A text must be accepted as it is 

ii 

11. On the acceptation of words in correct langu¬ 
age, the Mimansa concludes that in instances of words 
having two acceptations, that in which it is received by 
the civilized (Aryas) or which is countenanced by use in 
sacred books, is to be preferred to the practice of barba¬ 
rians who are apt to confound words with their meanings. 
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12. Whenever possible, the text ought to he so 
interpreted as to show that a rule has its foundation ir 
reason. 

HRritg srerrcR ii 

Cf^rfrT.) II 

It is only the Vaidica religion (founded on the Vedas 
and Shastras) in which religion and philosophy (reason) 
go hand in hand. In other religions forced belief on the 
mind of man is the principal maxim. 

l.'>. The words in a text aro ordinarily to bo taken 
in their plain meaning. Kut when a word is evidently 
used in a metaphorical sense, it may be taken to convey 
that sense. 

14. The same word is not to he taken in its primary 
and secondary sense. If the same text is interpreted in 
different ways in the same work, then the interpretation 
last proposed is to be accepted as correct in the opinion of 
the author. 

15. When a precept applies without any hindrance 
in one class of cases, lmt in another class of cases the same 
precept is subject to hindrance then variableness arises, 
Variableness ought to be avoided, if possible. This dis¬ 
cussion is known under the name of SRfi STRTrR. (It is the 
ninth topic in the third section of the 7th chapter of 
Purva Mimansa). 

16. If a doubt arises as to the import of word 

which declares a limit then the highest limit ought to he 
taken. This rule is II 

17. The repetition of an established rule is for the 
purpose of making it obligatory. The maxim is 

ftpmnr ii 
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' .18. ■ When the reasons for and against a point are 

nearly equal, a very little preponderance on one side 
would suffice to turn the scale. The maxim is 

Most of these important rules we will apply here. 
The opponent or and ftT^SCt^r both are hound hy 

these rules. The Purva Pakshi has a right to state all 
the objections as long as they do not become perfectly 
absurd, and the Siddhanti has a perfect right to meet 
them and to lead us as to the ti nal or demonstrated con¬ 
clusions. 

In "addition to these rules, the general reader will do 
well if he studies carefully the srwnrggr^ (sources ol' 
proof or evidence from Gautama, etc.) Q. V. 

in. sr?^r 3 »tRnwT 5 ra^r: srmurnft n \ I ? I 3 l n 

If Upamana is included in the Anumana, then there 
will be the three sources of evidence—Ocular demonstra¬ 
tion, Inference and Verbal testimony. Then their defini¬ 
tions follow in the Nyaya Darshana— 

It is well said : 11 

20. The next most important thing to he studied hy 
the critic is the second section of the Fifth Chapter of 
Nyaya Darshana which treats of the futile arguments and 
fallacies. These portions of the Dialectics of the sage 
Gautama will help the reader much in rightly understand¬ 
ing the topics and arriving at the truth. 

Before proceeding to discuss and examine the vari¬ 
ous religious doctrines of the Aryas, it will repay the 
general reader well, if he studies the Pramanyavada or 
the doctrine of evidence andj&ommits to memory the sum¬ 
mary of the Vaidica Sidha .i„\ the very beginning. 
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srnrnr^^ (means of proof.) 

The first question which every one of the Aryan 
systems of philosophy and the Aryan religion try 
to settle is How do we know ? In thus giving, 
the Noetics the first place, the Oriental philosophers (of 
India) are superior to most of the philosophers of the West 
or Occidental philosophers. Generally speaking they admit 
three legitimate channels by which knowledge can reach 
us, perception, inference and verbal testimony or authority. 
The verbal authority is either revelation, Shruti (Shabda), 
or the Veda, or it is the word of any recognised authority 
(of an Aptapurusha) or Aptavachana. A pta is a name 
for a man who is assiduous in his work, free from 
hatred and passion, learned, and endowed with all virtues 
and who can therefore be relied upon. Such an examina¬ 
tion of the authorities of human knowledge (Pramanas) 
ought to form the introduction to every system of 
philosophy and to have clearly seen this is a very high 
distinction of Aryan philosophy, flow much useless con¬ 
troversy would have been avoided, particularly among 
Jewish, Muhammadan and Christian philosophers and 
theologians, if a proper place had been assigned in Limine 
to the question of what constitutes our legitimate or our 
only possible channel of knowledge, whether perception, 
inference, revelation or anything else. Supported by these 
inquiries into the evidence of truth, the Aryan philosophers 
have built their various systems of philosophy. '1 he 
Mimansakas and the Yedantists, after giving their reasons 
why revelation or the Veda stands higher with them than 
sensuous perception or inference, for the discovery of the 
highest truth (Paramartha), etc., allow perception and in¬ 
ference an inferior place to that of the revelation or the 
Veda (the word of God 1 ^j&ur limited space does not 
allow us here to go into t%* Jmils of the Pramanyavada 
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or the doctrine of proofs or evidence, but it will suffice to 
give a brief description of what is called the unquestion¬ 
able validity of the octave evidence of logic. 'I he eight 
Pramanas are: (1) Perception or Pratyaksha; (2) Inference 
or Anumana; (3) Comparison or Upamana ; (4) Word or 
Sliabda ; (5) Aitihya or tradition; (6) Arathapatti or 
assumption; (7) Sambhava or probability and (8) Abhava 
or non-existence. Of these Pramanas, the Aitihya may be 
referred to Shabda or word and the others to Anumana or 
inference, while Cheshta or mere gesture (a ninth source), 
as supplying knowledge may be classed either under word, 
like written letters, or under A numana. Thus there re¬ 
main ultimately three principal sources of knowledge_ 

Pratyaksha, Anumana and Shabda. 

The Pramanas in different philosophical schools 
are :— 

One - Perception—Charvakas. 

Two—Perception and Inference—Buddhists. 

Three—Perception, Inference and Word (revelation) 
-Sankhyas. 

Pour—Perception, Inference, Revelation and Com¬ 
parison- -Naiyayikas and Vaisheshikas (who say that the 
comparison is a kind of Anumana.) 

Pive—Perception, Inference, Comparison, Revela¬ 
tion and Presumption—Prabhakara (a Mimansaka). 

Six—Perception, Inference, Revelation, Comparison, 
Presumption and non-being (Mimansakas in general). 
Others admit also Aitihya (tradition), Sambhava (pro¬ 
bability) and Cheshta (gesture). The Mimansakas and 
the Vedantists give preference to verbal testimony. The 
Vaisheshikas, the Naiyayikas and the Sankhyas describe, 
in detail, perception, inference including comparison and 
verbal testimony. The Yoga system prescribes rules how 
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to perceive actually a thing not only visible but also 
invisible. All the six systems or schools of philosophy say 
that they are founded on tlio Vedas or revelation. The 
Buddhists, the Jainas and the Charvakas deny the authority 
of the Veda. The Charvaka rejects every kind of Anti- 
mana or inference, but in attacking his antagonists for 
their mistaken faith on inference, he does really himself 
rely on inference, without which he could not so much 
as surmise that his antagonists held erroneous opinions, 
such erroneous opinions being never brought into contact 
with his organs of sense, but being supposed to exist on 
the strength of Anumana. 

Perception or Pratyaksha. 

tfVgg n fc riferawfa** wnrcrr- 

marii imiyi II ©*n© 5© \\ K \« n 

The purport is :—Perception is the knowledge pro¬ 
duced by actual contact between an organ of sense and 
its corresponding object, this object being supposed to b ( e 
real. 

■ !i Inference or Anumana. 

*ni arT.irft fafirwgfrrt ^ n 

wrr© 5© i % i \ i x ii 

. Inference produced by perception is of three kinds : 
Purvavat, (proceeding from what was before, i e , an ante¬ 
cedent) ; Sheshvat, (proceeding from what was after, i.c., 
a consequent) ; and Samanyato Drishta, (produced /j*om 
what is constantly seen together) »r a;i i,l »g ms. 

Word or Slmbdn. 

wnftwr: to it *«rr© * © i ? i $ i vs ii 

Word is a precept of one worthy to be trusted, or as 
a right precept. 
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Comparison or IJpamana. 

Ji%^TrsrRfr?wrv?T?nvR gqrm* n «rr® i \ i * I * ll 

Comparison is the recognition of likeness. It come»s 
under Anumana or inference. The same is the case with 
the other sources of knowledge. Some come under Anu¬ 
mana and the others may be referred to Shabda or word. 

The subject of five Avayavas or members of a 
syllogism or the live members of a regular argument 
comes under the heading of Inference. 

Form of a syllogism — 

(1) The hill is liery ; 

(2) For it smokes. 

(.‘1) What smokes is lierv, as a culinary hearth ; 

(4) Accordingly, the hill is smoking ; 

(o) Therefore it is fiery. 

The schools of Gautama and Kanada have been com¬ 
pared to that of Aristotle. 

Then follow the various sorts of fallacious reasonings. 
The general reader is referred to the second section of the 
Fifth Chapter of the Nyaya of Gautama for a fuller infor¬ 
mation on the subject of fallacy, etc., including Katha 
(disputation) contisting of ( a ) Jalpaor debate of disputants 
contending for victory, ( b) V r ada or discourse or interlocu¬ 
tion of persons communing on a topic in pursuit of truth ; 
and (c) Vitanda or cavil, or controversy, wherein the dis¬ 
putant seeks to confute his opponent without offering to 
support a position of his own ; fraud or chhala, jati or a 
futile answer or self-confuting reply and Nigrahasthana or 
failure in argument. 

_ -t*N rv 

SucWfrrm:. . 

fawfwsTTR ii f*rro *0 i x i * i \ ii 
$?*mrerT*ar *$rarr: ii «no *o v, i * i ^ n 
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Thus we have given a brief description of the Pram- 
anyavada or doctrine of proof. It will help the reader to 
fully discuss on the following (religious) and social points 
and enable him to arrive at the truth :— 

(1) Shruti and Smriti (the Vedas, the Brahmanas, 
the Upanishads, etc.) 

(2 ) The Devata, Rishi, Chhandas and Swara of a 
verse or verses. 

(3) The Age of the Vedas, Brahmanas, etc. 

(4) Monotheism of the Vedas. 

(5) The Super-human origin of the Vedas. 

(6) The creation (or rather transformation) of the 
Universe. 

(7) The three Kaudas of the Vedas (the Karma 
Kanda, the Upasana Kanda and the Gnana Kanda). 

(8) Immortality of soul. 

(9) The doctrine of Karma. 

(10) Three Gunas (Sattwa, Rajas and lamas). 

(11) The doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(12) The five Koshas or sheaths. 

(13) The four states (.Jagrata, etc.) 

(14) Eschatology. 

(15) Existence of God. 

( 1G) Incarnation of God. 

(17) Hmancipation or summum bonum. 

(18) Image-worship or idolatry. 

(19) Sabaism, Totemism, Devil-dancing, witch-find* 
ing, rain-making, etc., etc. 

(20) The four Yarnas and the four Asbramas. 

(21) Early marriage and re-marriage. 
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(22) Inter-marriage and inter-dining. 

(23) Female education. 

(24) Science and arts in the Vedas. 

(25) Astronomy and Astrology. 

Finally, the great enemies ot‘ all tiue philosophy and 
religion are prejudice, pride and sloth. It is happily re¬ 
marked “ lo philosophise seriously and to good effect, it 
is necessary to give up all prejudice, pride and sloth.” 
As deranged phlegm, bile and wind injure the physical 
health ot‘ a man, so do prejudice, pride and sloth under¬ 
mine his mental growth and lead him to utter destruc¬ 
tion and perdition. By following the scheme and method 
of inquiry, by studying the rules of interpretation and 
by applying the doctrine of evidence, the reader is sure 
to come to the true conclusion. In all other countries 
philosophy has railed at religion and religion has railed 
at philosophy. In Bha'-atavarsha alone the two have al¬ 
ways worked together harmoniously, religion deriving its 
freedom from philosophy, philosophy gaining its spiritua¬ 
lity from religion. In the Vedas alone science and religion 
go hand in hand. All Vaidica Siddhantas are based on 
science and true philosophy. “ It will be advisable to give 
an epitome of them in the very beginning. '1 hey teach 
us the nature of God, His attributes and how to wor¬ 
ship Him, in order to gain salvation. They inculcate 
upon us acceptance of truth and rejection of all falsehood. 
Their chief aim is the utter destruction of ignorance and 
advancement or improvement of knowledge. They ordain 
virtuous acts, as universal benevolence, etc., and forbid 
all sorts of vices, sins and crimes. 
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A Summary of the Vaidica Siddhantas. 

These are universal or cosmopolitan truths for all time 
and for all space. These simple truths with their proper 
meanings are briefly mentioned here and they will be 
described, in detail, in their proper places. They serve us 
as our guide in crossing the tempestuous ocean of life upon 
the earth. 

(1) The Supreme Being is called by the names of 
Brahma (the most High), Paratma (the Soul of the Uni¬ 
verse), the Almighty, and the like. His chief attributes 
are denoted by the Sanskrita formula of “ Sachchidananda” 
which literally signifies that God is truth (existent), in¬ 
telligence and happiness. God is absolutely holy and wise. 
His nature, attributes and power are all holy. He is omni¬ 
present, incorporeal, unborn, immense, omniscient, omni¬ 
potent, merciful and just. He is the maker, protector and 
destroyer of worlds. He judges the actions of the human 
souls according to his immutable laws of justice and 
equity. Him the Aryas considered and believed from 
the core of their heart to he the Lord of the universe. 

(2) The human soul is an immortal, invisible prin¬ 
ciple, which is endowed with thought and judgment, de¬ 
sire and passion, pleasure and pain, and so forth. 

(3) God and human soul arc both incorporeal and 
unchangeable and are related to each other as the pervader 
and the pervaded. The distinction of their respective indi¬ 
vidualities is constant, in other words, their natures are not 
identical. For instance, the material objects are always 
distinct from the space they exist in ; both of them, viz., 
objects and space, can never be converted, either in 
thought or in reality, into one homogeneous whole. In the 
same way, the relation betu een God and man is the same 
as between the container and the contained, the contemp- 
later and the contemplated, the father and the son, and 
the like. 
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(i) The eternal substances are: (a) God, tb) Soul, 
and (c) Prnkriti or the material cause of the universe. The 
primary properties, the nature and the modes of action of 
the eternal substances are also ever the same. God is 
Sachchidananda, the human soul is sat (existent) and chit 
(conscious or intelligent), ever in search of happiness and 
Prnkriti is only existent. 

(a) The manifestations of their secondary qualities, 
accidents and energies constantly occur on their coalition 
and disappear on their separation ; but their inherent 
power, which produces their uuion and disunion is invari¬ 
able in their nature. They again and again unite and dis¬ 
unite in eternity. Thus the secondary qualities are also 
eternal in regularity of succession. 

(G) The creation is tins vast empire of the visible 
objects, the compounds of (dements, constructed with all 
perfection of design by the infinite wisdom of the Divine 
Architect. He is the instrumental cause of the universe, 
not its material cause. 

(7) The final causes of creation are the Divine 
Powers, the equitable bestowal of rewards and punishments 
on the actions of human soul and the like. The eyes, 
for example, are to see with ; so the attributes of God exist 
to be revealed for general weal by the wonderful spectacle 
of nature. 

(8) The creation points to its creator and He is no 
other than the aforesaid Deity ; for, the display of design 
in the structure of the universe, and the inability of matter 
to form, say, the seed and the like preliminaries of existence, 
conclusively demonstrate the certainty of the existence of 
a creator. 

(9) There are two sources of the revelation of the" 1 , 
will of God : (1) the volume of nature and (2) the book of 
God (the Vedas). The two, the natural religion and the 
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revealed religion, must correspond Avith each other. 

(10) The Vedas, the treasury of science and morals, 
are revealed by God. The Aiyas regarded, regard and will 
regard their textual portion as self-evident truth, admitt¬ 
ing truth, admitting of no doub; and depending on the 
authority of no other book, being represented in nature , the 
Kingdom of God. It is the condition of all kinds of proof, 
and is, therefore, capable of being proved by no other de¬ 
monstration than by reduetin ad ubsurdum. As for ex¬ 
ample, the sun and the lamp, being self-luminous bodies, 

• require no light from Avithout. The authenticity of com¬ 
mentaries on the Vedas, called in Sanskrita the Jlrahmanas, 
ciz., 6 Angas, G Upangas, I Upavcdas, and 1127 Shakhas, 
all composed by brahma and other sages, lies in their ad¬ 
herence to the text, the least departure from which anni- 
hilfites their authority. 

(11) Jteli gion consists in the maintenance of impar¬ 
tiality and justice, the seeking of truth, and the similar 
acts of virtue, which are the commandments of God, and 
are, therefore, consistent Avith the import of the Vedas. 
Irreligion is the commission of partiality and injustice, 
the telling of lies, and the like acts of vice Avliich are the 
violation of God’s Ihavs and are, therefore, opposed to the 
sense of the Vedas. There is no virtue higher than truth, 
there is no vice baser than falsehood, there is no know¬ 
ledge greater than truth. Truth, therefore and truth alone, 
all must follow. It is virtue alone, that accompanies man 
even after death ; everything else perishes Avith the body. 

(12) That person is just avIio, on due consideration 
of things, adopts truth and relinquishes falsehood, protects 
the just and expels the unjust, sympathises with all and 
joins in undertaking for the promotion of ease and com¬ 
fort of the general public. 

(13) The learned are called deva$(g ods), the ignor- 
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ant uxuras (devils), the vicious rakshasas (fiends), and 
(he hypocrites pishachas (monsters). 

(14) 'I he phenomenon of birth and death, like all 

other things, is not without a final cause. That cause in 
Sanskrita is called “bandhana’—a trap-door, so to speak, in 
the march of mind. It springs from ignorance, Avhich 
consists in the perpetration of vicious acts, the worship of 
objects in place of God, and the obscurity of intellect. As 
they are all the various sources of pain, which nobody 
likes, but which everybody is constrained to sulfer, their 
cause is called “ ” or captivity. 

(15) The union of body and soul is called birth, and 
(heir separation, death. 'Ihe Janma (birth) is the entry 
of soul into the world in conjunction with the body. In 
relation to time, its existence is viewed as past, present 
and future. 

(1G) The Swarga (heaven) is the uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment of pleasure and the possession of means thereof. 

(17) The Naraka (hell) is the excessive sufferance 
of pain and the surroundings of tormenting circumstances. 

(18) Salvation is the state of emancipation from the 
endurance of pain and subjection to birth and death, and of 
the life of liberty (freedom) and happiness in the immen¬ 
sity of God. After the cyclic enjoyment of the stupen¬ 
dous universe, the soul resumes the course of its native 
activity. 

(J‘J) The means of salvation are the contemplation 
of God, the abstraction of mind, the practice of virtue, the 
vow of celibacy in the time of education, the society of 
sages and philosophers, the love of knowledge, the purity 
of thought, the firmness of courage, and the like qualifica¬ 
tions, which are the ornaments of humanity. 

(20) The worship of God consists in the respect and 
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service of learned and virtuous men, parents, sages, philo¬ 
sophers, preachers and kings ; in the fidelity of marriage 
contract; and in the devotion of women to their husbands.I 
The contrary acts constitute the worship of demons. A 1 
worship is due to their living images and not to the use¬ 
less idols of lifeless stone, clay or metal. 

(21) The observance of ceremonial should contribute 
to the improvement of body, mind and spirit. There are 
16 ceremonies from conception to cremation. These puri¬ 
ficatory rites are binding on man. After cremation nothing 
should be done for the dead. 

(22) The Yajna (worship) is the entertainment of 
the learned in proportion to their worth, the business of 
manufacture, the experiment and application of chemistry, 
physics, and the like arts of peace, and the instruction of 
people, the purification of the air, the nourishment of 
vegetables hv the employment of the pi*inciples of melereo- 
logy called Agnihotra in Sanskrita, which showers blessings 
all around. It is the most important duty of man. 

(23) The Tirtlia (religious ferry) is the spiritual ark, 
by which the sea of sorrow or the abyss of pain is crossed. 
Hence the Tirthas are the speaking of truth, the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge, the friendship of savants, the practice 
of morality, dominion over self, the discipline of mind, the 
magnanimity of heart, the instruction of science, and the 
habit of beneficence. These are the recognised ferries of 
the happy land ; but cities, rivers, and tanks, which igno¬ 
rance calls the holy places of pilgrimage, are only the pools 
of woe or the sloughs of despondence. 1 he jmrticular 
places of convenience, as a river, etc., wliei’e people gathered 
together for the purpose of trading, etc., and receiving 
and imparting knowledge, instruction, etc., were properly 
speaking local Tirthas. 

(24) . The system of caste should be based on the 
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merits of individuals. 

(-*">). Marrirge (grasping of bands) should be per¬ 
formed in accordance with the precepts of law, in the 
public manner and on the mutual consent. 

(•-Mi). Marly marriage is a bane to society and it is 
strictly prohibited in the Word of God. 

(27) . The Niyoga (widow-re-marriage) is the tem¬ 
porary union of spouseless persons for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing issue in the superior or one’s own tribe, on the death 
of the consort, or the sterility of energy, in case of a pro¬ 
longed disease or on the like natural mishaps to humanity. 

(28) . The ancient usage demands attribution of the 
appelation called ‘ Arya ’ to the best and ‘ Dasvu ’ to the 
vicious portion of mankind. 

(29) . The Stuti is the description of the qualities 
(of God) for remembrance. It inspires love and the like 
generous feelings and sentiments. 

(•■><)). The Prarthana (prayer) is the asking of God 
the gift of knowledge and the like boons, on the ineffi- 
ca-y of one’s own exertions. It results in the humility of 
temper and the tranquility of passions. 

((’>1). The Upasana (meditation) is the reailization 
of the idea of God through the confirmation of conviction, 
that God is omnipresent and fills all, that I am filled by 
Him, and that He is in me and I in Him ; and the imi¬ 
tation of God’s attributes in practice. The good of it is 
attested bv the enlargement of mental capacity for know¬ 
ledge. 

8uch are the principal truths, others are the corolla¬ 
ries of them. 

(32). The Sliishtachara (etiquette) is amiable be¬ 
haviour with readiuess to accept truth and to reject un¬ 
truth, after the careful examination of things by means 
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of the octave evidence of logic, attentiveness to study in 
the bachelor life of school, and the general politeness of 
conduct. 

These are the characteristics of the truly civilized 

man. 

(33). The criteria to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood and then abide by truth and give up falsehood 
are : (a ) the philosophy of the absolute and the know¬ 
ledge or theory of the Vedas ; (/>) the maxim of the oc¬ 
tave evidence of logic ; (c) the laws of nature ; (cl) the 
practice of the Ajita purushas, and (c) the purity of one’s 
heart. These are the five tests of knowledge relative to 
the attributes of God, etc. 

(3-J.). He is good and wise, who always speaks truth, 
acts on the dictates of virtue, and tries to make others 
good and happy. He is called Apta (a trustworthy or re¬ 
liable person) in Sanskrita. 

(35). The soul is free to act, but subject to the 
justice of God in reaping the fruits of its works. God is 
the executor of justice and tho like laws of nature. 

(3b). Ailha or wealth is a thing, earned with hones¬ 
ty and justice. Its opposite Anartha is the Mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

(37) . Innocent pleasures (Kama) are got by virtue 
and well-earned wealth. 

(38) . The Upadhyaya fprofessor) should be able to 
teach certain part of the Vaidica lore or should be the 
teacher of science ; and the Guru (initiator) is the father, 
the mother, the teacher of truth and the corrector of mis¬ 
conduct. 

(39) . The competency of the teacher is proved by 
his power to explain the science of the Vedas and their 
commentaries, and to reform the character of pupils 
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through the salutary medium of the instruction of morali¬ 
ty and the prohibition of immorality. 

(40). I he fitness of the pupil is shown in his love 
for the acquisition of knowledge, his willingness to receive 
instruction, his reverence fo.- learned and virtuous men, 
his attendance upon the teacher, and his execution of 
orders. 

These universal maxims were accepted by theAryas. 
They were the rules of conduct and guidance for them, 
founded on the Vedas and their Angas and (Jpangas. 
Only the principal maxims are given hero. 

Such is the summary of the beliefs or articles of 
faith of the Aryas. They arc fully explained in their 
appropriate places in the “ Thesaurus of Knowledge.” 
The Aryas accepted such universal maxims as the speak¬ 
ing of truth and comdemnation of falsehood, ordained and 
strictly prohibited in the Vedas. There are no religious 
warfare of sects which give vent to angry passions and 
crude notions in the form of religion, in them. The pur¬ 
pose of man’s life is the extirpation of evils ; introduc¬ 
tion of truth in thought, speech and deeds ; the preserva¬ 
tion of unity of religion ; the expulsion of mutual enmity ; 
the extension of friendly intercourse ; and the advance¬ 
ment of public happiness by reciprocal subservience.of the 
human family. The final conclusion of all philosophy 
and true religion, acquiesced in by mankind in all times, 
is the only true, eternal and universal doctrine, which 
readily obtains the implicit assent of common sense. If 
the folly of ignorance or the snare of priestcraft misleads 
some persons to contrary belief, the good sense of people 
in general docs not voluntarily comply with them. But 
the doctrine, which commands veneration for teaching 
righteousness, generosity, honesty and justice, and which 
is stamped with the sanction and example of the learned, 
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receives the general approval; for, the mind revolts to 
follow what is unsupported by the sound judgment of 
reason and the invariable practice of sages. The out¬ 
line, therefore, of what was believed by the refined 
reason of all the oriental sages of antiquity from 
Brahma down to Jaimini, versed in the sacred lore of the 
Vedas, is here subjoined for general information. The 
truth, which they have taught, and which the Aryas sin- 
cerely acknowledged, acknowledge and will acknowledge, 
is entitled to universal acceptation in all times. Hence it 
ought not to be the object and aim of the descendants of 
the sages of yore to institute new systems of religion in 
any manner whatever. They should love to follow truth, 
nay, they should make it their duty to persuade others to 
act on truth and abjure falsehood for the sake of their 
own good. The eradication of iniquities should be the 
end of their life. They should not be a dupe to prejudice, 
sloth and pride, the phlegm, bile and wind of the mental 
derangement, to join any one of the religious sects of 
modern India. They should neither accept what is vici¬ 
ous, nor reject what is virtuous in the institutions either 
of this, or of any foreign country. They ought to make 
themselves incapable of dissimulation, for, it is contrary 
to the duty of man. The dignity of man is justified by 
his sympathy for the pleasure and pain, profit and loss of 
his fellow creatures, by the undaunted attitude he can as¬ 
sume against the power of vice, and by his respect for the 
merits of virtue and learning, although associated with 
the feebleness of constitution. Man asserts his dignity, 
when, to the best of his power, be loves virtue although 
exhibited in a state of poverty, helplessness, weakness 
and unacquaintance with the knowledge of the world. 
1 he grave responsibility and true nature of man are best 
exhibited by his affording protection, comfort and honour 
to the children of virtue. Man’s sense of virtue ever 
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prompts him to dishonour, discourage, diminish and des¬ 
troy vice, although guarded by supremacy, strength and 
considerable shill in the arts of the world. In fine, a man, 
true to his name should, by all possible means, encourage 
virtue and discourage vice. The most excruciating pain, 
nay, death itself, should not deter him from bis pursuit of 
the course of virtue ; for, the least departure and deflec¬ 
tion from righteousness would belie his human nature. 
Such a moral discipline has received the recommendation 
of Maharaja Blmrtrihari and other moralists. 

“ The Avise do not swerve from the path of rectitude,' 
caring neither for the praise or blame of the so-called 
politicians, nor for riches or poverty, although they were 
to die in a day or after the lapse of a millenium.”— 
Bhart rihari. 

“ Never sacrifice virtue for fear, base desire, avarice, 
or pain of death itself ; for, virtue, which gives happiness 
to the mind, is everlasting ; but pleasure and pain, which 
originate from tin* circumstances of the body, are transi¬ 
tory.”— M ahabharat a. 

“ There is only one true companion of man on earth, 
and that is virtue. It accompanies him even after death ; 
but everything else perishes with the body.”—-Mann. 

It is not falsehood but truth, that ultimately pre¬ 
vails. It leads us to heaven by the royal road trodden by 
the ancient sages of subdued passions and curtailed desires. 
It lands us on the brilliant shore and lodges us safe in the 
heaven of happiness.”—UpanisJiad. 

“ There is no virtue higher than truth, there is no 
vice baser than falsehood, there is no knowledge greater 
than truth. Truth, therefore, and truth alone, all must 
folloAV.” —Upanishad. 

All men should act upon the disinterested advice of 
these truly great sages. 
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May the grace of the Almighty God and the consent 
and co-operation of the learned soon spread these doctrines 
all over the world to facilitate every body’s endeavour in 
the advancement of virtue, wealth, godly pleasures and 
salvation, so that peace, prosperity and happiness may 
ever reign in the world. Amen! 

Thus ends happily the summary of the Yaidica 
Siddhantas founded on the Vedas of God and the Angas 
and the Upangas of the sages of yore. 


CHAPTER II 


■— 0 - 

The Vedas. 

HjffiftHE Aryan sacred books are divided into two great 
classes called Shruti and Smriti. Shruti, which means 
hearing, denotes direct revelation (the word of God.) Smriti,' 
recollection, includes the sacred hooks which are admitted 
to have been composed hv human authors. The term 
Shruti includes only the four Mantra Sanhitas, the Kig, 
the Sama, the Yajur and the Atharvaveda. They are 
regarded as not composed by men. They have been seen, 
perceived or heard. The others (the Brahmanas, the Upa- 
nishads, the six systems of philosophy, the six Angas, the 
four Upavedas and the Dharma Shastras, as Manu Smriti, 
etc.), as productions of human authors are spoken of as 
Smriti. 'They also carry great weight as authority. But 
whenever they appear to be inconsistent with the Shruti, 
their authority is at once overruled. This distinction bet¬ 
ween Shruti and Smriti is a matter of the most vital im¬ 
portance from the theological, historical and literary 
points of view. Those works which are known as the 
Vedas constitute by Universal consent the highest autho¬ 
rity among the sacred books. According to the views of 
Indian theologians, not a single line of the Veda was the 
work of human authors. The whole Veda is the work of 
Deity and even those who received the revelation as it is 
expressed, those who saw it (that is were inspired) are 
not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but being raised 
above the level of common humanity, on account of their 
merits in their former births, The Vedas existed in the 
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mind of the Deity before the beginning of time, therefore, 
they are said to be eternal and since they are not com¬ 
posed by human authors, they are said to be Apaurusheya. 
'lhe inspiration of Veda is self convincing : they are in¬ 
cluded in Swatah Pramana, self-evident truths not de¬ 
pending on others for their proof. The other sacred 
books depending on the Vedas for their authority an; in¬ 
cluded among the Paratah Pramana. The Vedas are 
thesaurus of all knowledge, divine and temporal. They 
repiesent both Jnana Kanda (knowledge) and Karma 
Kanda (ritual portion) including CJpasana (religious 
meditation). The goal of both the paths Jnana and 
Karma is the same, namely, final liberation and the cessa¬ 
tion of future births. They contain also all seed of tempo¬ 
ral knowledge and the human ancient sages merely ex¬ 
panded or dilated upon what was already contained in 
the kernel of the Vedas. It is not the place to do justice 
to all the most important questions connected with the 
study of Veda which is absolutely necessary for a student 
of religion, however, we shall slightly touch upon 
all the important questions, or rather enumerate the 
most important points. The Rigveda, derived from the 
root Rich to laud, consists, for a greater part, of encomi¬ 
astic prayers and hymns to the Deity under his various 
names of Indra, Sawita, etc. The Yajus (from Yaj to 
worship) deals principally with the so-called oblations and 
sacrifices from the Darshapurnamasa and Agnihotra to the 
Ashwamedha and Naramedha. The Samaveda, in general, 
is nothing but a recast of the Rich composed of the same 
hymns broken into parts and arranged for being chanted 
on ceremonial occasions, especially Soma sacrifice. The 
Rigveda describes also qualities or properties of all things 
from matter to God. The Atharvaveda consists of hymns 
which remove doubts on all points. Some hymns are 
found in the four, three or two Vedas, in the same words 
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or with a little variation. The use of repetition is in the 
difference of modes of reciting or chanting. Sometimes 
there is a slight difference in meaning also in accordance 
with the context. 

Something about the authority and origin of the 

Vedas. 

The Vedas have always exercised the highest influ¬ 
ence upon the mind and life of the Aryas. The Vedas are 
regarded as the earliest authority on the religion of the 
Aryas, upon which the subsequent writers have drawn 
to a considerable extent and amplified their religious 
doctrines, etc., with profuse illustrations. They have 
been regarded by them as eternal and superhuman. The 
various schools of philosophy regard the authority of the 
Vedas. Among them that of Purva Mimansa deals par¬ 
ticularly with the authority of the Vedas. The Vedas 
have no human author because no human author is re¬ 
membered of them. The words of the Vedas have an 
eternal connection with their meanings, therefore, the 
Vedas arc eternal and consequently perfect and infallible. 

The Uttara Mimansa or the Vedanta expresses 
itself on the authority of the Vedas in the following 
words—" Brahma is the source of the great Shastra con¬ 
sisting of the Rigveda, etc. Now such a Shastra, possess¬ 
ed of the qualities of an Omniscient Being, could not 
have originated from any other than an Omniscient Being. 
Therefore it is clear that the Vedas have no human 
author. The Purva Mimansa is, in main, the science of 
the Mantras and Brahmanas, and the Uttara Mimansa, of 
the Upanishads. 

Kapila, the author of the Sankhya Darshana, declares 
his belief in the existence of Deity and the eternity of 
the scripture, being the word of God, in his aphorisms 
" Because of the non-proof of God.” Scripture asserts, 
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exclusively that the world is the product of Nature. 
There is no contradiction to scripture. The assertion of 
absolute non-duality is to produce apathy in those who 
have desires. His system, as some have supposed, is not 
atheistical. It is the opinion of some of his atheistic 
annotators, that the aphorist was an atheist, a disbeliever 
in God and His Veda. 

Patanjali plainly declares in his Yoga Darshana his 
belief in an eternal God and His eternal knowledge, the 
Veda. The sage defines—“Islnvara (the Supreme Ruler) 
is a special soul, untouched by misery, the results of 
actions and desires.” He says “ He is the teacher of even 
ancient teachers, being not limited by time.” 

The followers of Nyaya System admit the eternity of 
the Vedas, which according to Gautama, consists in the 
unbroken continuity of their tradition, study and applica¬ 
tion. His system is also theistical. According to the 
Vaisheshika School, the authority of the Vedas arises 
from their being uttered by Him (God). The authority 
of the Vedas is proved, by Kanada in his system, first by 
their extent and subject matter and secondly by their 
unanimous reception by great men. 

Thus we have given a summary account of the 
views of the various schools of philosophy regarding the 
authority and eternity of the Vedas. It is evident the 
ancient Aryans never meant and designated a book, 
made of bark, paper, etc., and written with a pen and 
with ink, by the word Veda. The word Veda is derived 
from, the root cid to know, and the proper meaning of the 
term is the knowledge revealed to the humanity. And 
since it is the knowledge of eternal God, it must be eter¬ 
nal. Of course, the Omniscient God revealed this know¬ 
ledge in the beginning of this creation (as it is trans¬ 
lated ; because according to the Aryan religious belief, 
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thero is no such thing as creation and annihilation) to the 
sage Agni, Bigveda; to the sago Vayu, Yajurveda; to the 
sage Surya, Samaveda and to the sage Angiras, Atharva- 
veda. They were more proper recepients on account of 
their highest merits in their former births. This divine 
knowledge was handed down orally for generations from 
one sage to another (Brahmadi ). It branched off in 
many Shakhas (various schools or recensions) in process of 
time. The moral, ethical and spiritual relations between 
souls and souls, between individual spirits and the father 
of all spirits was there before they were revealed to the * 
ancient sages, just as the law of gravitation already exist¬ 
ed before it was revealed to or discovered by man. The 
creator and his creation are two lines running parallel 
to each other. God, individual souls and matter (in its 
supersensuous or sensible form) co-exist eternally, is the 
Vaidica Sidhanta (the scientific theory of transformation 
or Parinamavada). The Upanishads say they are conceal¬ 
ed in the Vedas. The Hrabmanas with their Shrauta 
Sutras (in the condensed form of Sutra or aphoristic style) 
are mere expositions, in detailed form, of the Vedas. The 
Ivalpa Sutras are dealt with in the Chapter on the Brah- 
manas. 

Each of these Vedas or the Mantra Sanhitas is the 
aggregate assemblage of the prayers, hymns and the litur- 
gic formula' of which they are composed. 

There are various accounts to be found in the sacred 
writings of the Ary as, regarding the origin of the Vedas, 
In the ninth verse of the Purusha Sukta in the Kigveda* 
(See also the Yajurveda, Chapter 31), the three Vedas are 
mentioned to have been produced from Purusha (Diviue 
Soul). In the Atharvavcda, Texts, x,7,20 refers to that 
subject “ Declare who is that Skambha (fulcrum, the 
Supreme Being), from whom they cut off the Rich verses. 
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from whom they scraped off the Yajus, of whom the 
Sama verses are the hairs and the verses of the Atharv- 
angiras the mouth. 

Note. —There are three Vedas, the Rik, Sama and 
Yajurvedaand the Atharva is included in the Yajurveda. 
See the Purva Mimansa here on the enumeration of the 
Vedas. The following account occurs in the Shatapatha 
Brahmana—“ From them so heated, the three Vedas were 
produced,” the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda from 
Vayu and the Samaveda from t'urya. 

A similar account is also found in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. The same origin is also assigned to the Vedas 
by the great Law-giver Manu (1, 23). All this is clothed 
in a rhetorical garb. 

The eighth verse of the Chapter 40 of the Yajurveda 
says “ The self-existent, all pervading, pure, eternal and 
formless God imparted all knowledge rightly through his 
Vedas to mankind (the eternal individual souls) for their 
good.” 

Metre and language of the Vedas. 

The hymns of the Vedas are composed in various 
metres. The Gayatri (containing three times eight sylla¬ 
bles). This is a common metre. The Savitri Mantra, the 
most sacred text in the Vedas is composed in it. The 
other metres are Trishtubh (consisting of four times eleven 
syllables)—being one of the commonest metres : Anush- 
tubh (containing thirty-two syllables) : Jagati (contain¬ 
ing forty-eight syllables) and so forth. lhey all are 
described by Sliaunaka, the reputed author of the Veda 
Pratbhakhya and various other Vaidica compositions and 
by Pingala in his work on Prosody. 

The language of the Vedas is the oldest tongue 
varying very considerably both in its grammatical and 
lexical character, from the classical Sanskrita. The fre¬ 
quent diversity between the Vaidica and tho ordinary 
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Sanskrita is recognized in every page of his work by the 
great grammarian Panini. The study of Panini is quite 
indispensable to the understanding of the Yedas. The 
origin of the classical Sanskrita is the Vaidica language, 
still reigning supreme over other classical languages of 
the world. Once it Mas supposed that Hebrew was the 
mother-tongue of all the languages of the world. But 
now this theoiy is given up in favour of there being three 
principal stocks—the Indo-Aryan, the Shemjtic and the 
Turanian. Formerly etymologists had no hesitation in 
deriving English words from Hebrew roots bpt this was , 
in the days when there was no science of comparative 
philology. In investigating and deciding on matters of 
this kind, however, hypotheses have always played a great 
part and thus what has been accepted for fact at one time 
has been discarded as baseless at another. From the time 
of Jacob Grimm upto the ISttli century, the philologists 
have come to the above conclusions and who knows that 
in one century more some abler hands may come to the 
conclusion that the Vaidica tongue is the source of all the 
ancient and modern languages and dialects of the world. 
The Chinese Mill find the same difficulties and will have 
to spend the same labour in mastering the Vaidica langu¬ 
age as a Hebrew or a Peruvian, and this was the tongue 
in which the Vedas were revealed to man by God. Are 
not revelation and language both gifts of God ? Some¬ 
thing more will come to light when we shall treat of the 
age of the Vedas. 

The Rishis of the Vedas. 

The Rishis w ere the seers of the Mantras, not their 
composers. When God manifested His knowledge (Veda) 
in the beginning of the world, from that very time, the 
ancient sages began to meditate upon the meaning 
of the Mantras. The name of the R\sh\ who 
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made known the meaning of the Mantra or Mantras 
has been handed down traditionally with that particular 
Mantra or Mantras. That is why they were named or 
called “ Rishi.” Since, after knowing themselves the 
meaning of the Veda, Mantra properly, by means of con¬ 
templation and through the favour of God, the sages have 
done this benefit for the good of mankind, therefore the 
learned men remember their names with those Mantras. 
This whole topic is described in the Nirukta (1,20. Q. V.) 
The exertion of a person who studies or hears without 
, understanding, is fruitless. The fruit of speech, words 
and language is to understand in a proper sense, the 
meaning and then to practise in accordance with it. The 
individual who obeys this rule is certainly a virtuous 
man or Rishi: therefore the individuals who arrived at 
the truth by the proper understanding of all science and 
imparted that knowledge to their fellowmen of weak 
mind and low understanding, were offered the title of 
Rishi or sage. Wherefore Nighantu and Nirukta also were 
composed to keep intact traditional handing down of in¬ 
struction of the Divine knowledge and for the understanding 
of those who are mentally weak, with great facility. I hey 
are the key of Veda. A person should study them with 
the other Vedangas in order to understand himself, the 
proper meaning and then instruct or preach to others. 
The Nighantu is the glossary of Vaidica words composed 
by Yaska and explained by himself in his Nirukta. The 
study of Panini and Yaska is absolutely necessary for a 
correct interpretation of the sacred Mantras and the 
proper performance of Yaidica rites. If there is a mistake 
in chanting or reciting a Mantra on account of accent, etc., 
a contrary meaning will be the result and consequently 
an adverse effect will, probably in some cases, follow. 
These are the difficulties to be grappled with by a real 
indent of the Vedas. He must needs study Panini (with 



Patanjali), Yaska and the other Vedangas. The sage Gauta¬ 
ma has truly remarked—“ The Veda is not false ; it is 
owing to some fault in the ceremonial or the performance 
or the instrument he employs, that any sacrifice is not 
followed by promised results.” 

Something is said above about the metres. With 
the metres may be mentioned the SAvaras. 

The Swaras. 

They are of two kinds : —(1) the accent (Udatta or 
acute, Anudatta or grave and Swarita or eircumflexed). 
They are subdivided as folloAVs :— 

Udatta and Udattatara (more acute) and Anudatta 
and Anudattatara (more grave) and Swarita and Swaritodat- 
ta. The seventh one is Ekashruti (the neutral accentless 
tone.) 

2. There are seven notes of the musical scale or 
gamut—Shadja, Rishabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panclia- 
ma, Dhaiwatsi and N ishada. In English they are named 

after the seven letters of the alphabet (Do.gamma). 

The Nishada and Gandhara are produced from Udatta, 
Rishabha and Dhaiwata from Anudatta and Shadja, Madh- 
vama and Panchama from Swarita. 

The particular metric Mantra is chanted in a parti¬ 
cular tune, as the Mantras in the Gayatri metre are sung 
in the Shadja tune and so forth. The reader should study 
the rules of intonation in the Shiksha of Panini and the 
commentary of Patanjali; and the modes of chanting and 
reciting in the treatises on music (Sangita Shastra). 

Divisions of Vedas. 

A doubt may arise as to the division of the Vedas 
into four—Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva. 

This division of the Vedas is to indicate variety of 
learning or knowledge. The Rigveda describes properties 
and qualities of things so that man may set them to dif- 
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ferent uses. The Yajurveda gives Ihe rules and directions 
of Karma Kanda (rituals, etc.) 1 lie Samavcda shows us 
the ways how to improve our knowledge and increase our 
happiness. The Atharvaveda removes all sorts ol' doubts. 
(See Nirukta, Chapter 1J, Section 13.) It is a supple¬ 
ment to the first three Vedas I he Mantras of the 
first three Vedas are set to different tunes or modes 
of music. And the fourth Veda comprises all the 
modes. 'Ihe Mantras of the one Veda help us in 
deciphering the Mantras of the others. The Vedas ex- 
* plain their own meaning. The hymns of the liigveda are 
recited, the Mantras of the Yajurveda are muttered and 
those of the Samaveda arc chanted. The word Veda 
derived from the Sanskrita root vid to know means the 
sum of knowledge—the knowledge which contains within 
itself evidence for its truth ; that is, Revelation. In some 
cases the word means entire learning, the eighteen Vidyas 
or Sciences of the Aryas. But it generally refers to the 
four Sanhitas which contain the seed of all learning or 
knowledge of the eighteen Vidyas mentioned above. 

Thus the view of some of the modern Oriental Scho¬ 
lars, both of the East and the West, that there is but one 
real Veda (the Rigveda Sanhita) is refuted. 

An account of the various schools is given in the 
Chapter on the Brahmanas not being included in the 
Vedas. 

The Rhetorical figures, as Simile, Metaphor, Double 
entendre, etc., are used in the Vedas. The words in a 
Mantra should not be construed in their literal sense 
when they are used in their figurative sense. This mis¬ 
take is often committed in explaining the Mantras of the 
Vedas. 

The following points should be borne in mind in 
order to understand the meaning, purport or gist of the 
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Mantras in the \ edas, as in ordinary language, viz., 
WRfi^r, the presence of a word necessary to complete 
the sense—one of the three elements necessary to convey 
a complete sense or thought; the other two being 
and Yogyata is litness or compatibility of sense, 

the absence of absurdity in the mutual connection of the 
things signified by the words. Asatti means proximity, 
the absence of interruption in the apprehension of what 
is said. It is the relation between two or more proximate 
terms and the sense conveyed by them. The fourth point 

is the object or intention (cfRR) of the speaker in using * 
particular words in a sentence. These trifling over¬ 
sights are the causes of much useless discussions and 
prolonged controversies, especially, in religious matters. 
Particular attention should be paid to them. See rules 
of Interpretation. 

Something about the word Dewata connected 
with a Mantra or Mantras. 

The word Deva or Dewata is used in many senses and 
it has a verv wide signification. It is derived from the 
Sanskrita root Die, to shine, gRR $mr5T SIRR? 
sir f*«irar says the Nirukta (Chapter 7, Section lb). 

The term Deva is from daua or gift. The principal 
donor or giver is God who has given to man this whole 
world. The learned persons also are called Devas because 
they impart knowledge to their fellowmen. % 

55rn (tro 3 SRo vs RO C). The next sense is Deepana 
and Dyotaua (fr'R and srRif). The Sun, etc., arc called 
Dcavus because they give light to all embodied creation. 
The father, the mother, the spiritual guide or preceptor, 
JffijaRT ¥R falser *R, etc. (Taittireeya Brahmana ffo v® 
ngo \\ ^-y) and a guest arc called Dcwas because 

they arc guardians or instructors of others. In this sense 
God is the greatest of the Dewas who gave light to the 
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sun, etc., and instruction to man in the beginning of 
creation. 

twr w: wo wo tto wo y. The 

Dewas failed to overtake it (soul) speeding on before them. 
The Dewas mean here the organs of sense, the eyes, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue and the sense of touch and the 
mind, the sensorium commune or the rallying point of 
the senses ; because seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and 
feeling and distinguishing between right and wi*ong are 
manifested bv them. In all, the root Diva is used in 
ten senses, viz., Krida (to play or sport), Vijigisha (to 
conquer an enemy), Vyavahara (to practise), Stuti (to 
praise), Moda (to delight), Mada (to be proud), Swapna (to 
sleep), Kanti (to be splendid), Dyuti (to shine) and Gati 
(to move). In all these senses it is used according to its 
context in a sentence. See Panini’s Dliatupatha. By 
the Dewata of a Mantra is meant a thing which is praised 
or described in it. In Karma Kanda or rituals, the word 
Dewata stands pre eminently for the Mantras themselves 
and is used for the forces of nature or natural phenomena. 
The words Agni, etc., are used in two senses, elemental or 
material and spiritual. Hence Agni means fire, God and 
so forth. A meaning must be assigned to the word 
“ Agni ’’ in accordance with its context whether it moans 
the Almighty God, or the elemental fire or the name of 
a sage. The Dewatas mentioned in the Vedas are the 
following :— 

wTrff Iwar tpir wwwr fcjrar w*nw 
^wwr (wr)fogr insert |wwr rW twr |wwr 
Wf ww |wctt 11 wo R ° 

The eight Yasus, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, 
Maruts (the officiating sacrificial priests, see Nighantu 3, 
18), Vishwedevas (all splendid things in the universe in-. 
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eluding men), Indra (the lightning), Vanina (water): 
Yrihaspati is Paramatma (Lord God): the rest are clear. 

See the Shatapatha Brahmana WT w« 5, W V?® 
where they are described in detail and their derivation 
also is given there. The sage Yajnavalkya explains 
to the sage Shakalya. The thirty-three Dewatas are 
8 Vasus, 11 Budras, 1- Adityas, Indra and Prajapati. 
The Vasus are Agni (fire), Prithvvi dearth), Vayu (air), 
Antariksha ithe intermediate region between heaven 
and earth, atmosphere , Aditya (the sun), Dyaus (heaven 
or sky), Chandra (the moon) and Nakshatra (the stars). 
They are called Vasus from the root vas to dwell, 
because gold, etc., are found in them. From this it is 
plain that the sun, moon, etc., are inhabited places. The 
eleven Kudras are Prana (the air inhaled), Apana (the 
air exhaled', Udana (the vital air which rises up the throat 
and enters into the head), Samana (the vital air which 
has its seat in the cavity of the navel and is essential to 
digestion), Vyana (the vital air which is diffused through 
the whole body , Naga (the vital air which is expelled 
by eructation, Kurina (the outer wind), Krikala (the 
digesting wind), Devadatta (the vital air exhaled in 
yawning) and Dhananjaya (the vital air nourishing the 
body) and the eleventh one is A ton (the soul) They are 
called Budras from the root rud to weep, because they 
cause us to weep when tiny leive the body of a relative. 


The twelve \dityas are the twelve months of the 
year (the Sun in the twelve signs of the Zodiac). The 
word is derived from the root 4 + 44 to takeaway, because 
they pass taking us all away. Indra is Stanyitnu or 
Ashani (the lightning). Prajapati is Yajna or Pashu from 
pa to protect, because they (pashus) nourish men, etc., 
with their milk, etc. Further, the Shatapatha Brahmana 
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(Q,). “ Which are the :! gods ? ” (A). “ The 3 

worlds are the 3 gods.” (Q,). "Which are the two gods ? ” 

(A). “ Atma (food) which is eaten and Prana which 

eats ?)” (Qi. “What is Adliyardha ? ” (A). “ Pawa- 

nana or wind, from ridha to grow or flourish—in which 
all prosper, which purifies.” (Q). Which is one Deva ?” 
(A). “ Brahma (Universal God).” 

The Maruts or It it wig are Hota, Udgata, Adliwaryu 
and Brahma. At grand ceremonies 1(1 are enumerated. 
See and Kauthuma Sliakba Chhandogya 

Wo mo Nirukta also Latyayana aphorisms. 

Yaska Muni divides all Dewatas into three classes. 
The principal gods are Agni on this earth, Vayu or Jndra 
in the intermediate region and Surya in sky. Each of 
these is represented under different names on account of 
their various functions assigned to them; e. g., Agni is 
called Vaishwanara, Jatavedas, etc. 

Yayu is called Indra, Yama, death, etc. 

Sun is called Saptarshi, rashmi, Kirana, etc. (See 
Nighantu, 1—5). 

Yama is a kind of air in the atmospheric region. 
In his Nirukta the sage gives the etymology of the name 
and quotes the authority for it from the Yedas. This 
portion of the Nirukta is called Daiwata Kanda. There 
the Dewatas are described as forces or phenomena of 
nature. Shaunaka also in his treatise of Yrihat De¬ 
watas divides the Dewatas into three principal ones. The 
other gods are included under them. See chapter 1. 
Here we should note the meaning of the term Yajna 
(sacrifice) and then connect it with the above Dewatas 
and their puja or worship. The root yaj is used in the 
senses of worship of gods, association and gift. The first 
meaning is pre-eminently used in Karma Kanda. Now 
the points under consideration which present to the mind 
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of the reader are :— 

The sun, the moon, lightning, etc., are far distant 
from us. How they are to be worshipped ? Who is the 
messenger and who can take or carry the materials of 
worship to them, in order to please them, (to make them 
favourable) ? What is the good done to human beings, 
etc., by such worship ? 

The reply would be. The messenger which carries 
and allots the portions of offerings to the gods, near and 
distant, is fire. See Yajurveda, Chapter 22, Mantras 15, 
16 and 17. Agni is the vehicle or offering bearer, etc. 
See also Samaveda, Prapathaka 1, Chapter I, Mantra 3 ; 
where the process of the consecration of the fire (Agnya- 
dhanaj is described and the Agni is termed the messenger 
of the gods. The whole theory of the gods and their 
worship is founded on its scientific basis. The oblations 
arc thrown into the Agni-lvunda, there they are burnt and 
the elemental particles aro carried and spread far and 
wide. They are absorbed and assimilated by their ele¬ 
ments and their composites or compounds. The air is 
purified and thus it becomes a preventive to all sorts of 
diseases which human flesh is heir to. The vapoury par¬ 
ticles are transformed into clouds which rain down and 
turn themselves into plants which when used by men, 
etc., form their bodies. This is the sacrifice (Aguihotradi) 
of the Vedas. The worship of gods is to make Dewatas 
favourable to man. The Dewatas are the forces of nature 
and this is the meaning of Yajna (sacrifice) in the Karma 
Kanda of tin; Vedas. These sacrifices formed the routine 
of the duties of a householder —one of the four stages of 
the life of the Aryas. 

This is the meaning of the Dewatas, worship, etc., 
in Karma Kanda, chiefly the rituals, etc., of the Vedas— 
on which the Vedas themselves say—Yajurveda, Chapter 
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40, Mantra 2. “ One only doing Karma (religious works 
such as Agnihotra and the like ordained by the Shastras) 
here should wish to live a hundred years.” 

Now let us direct our attention to the meaning of 
the word God (Dewata), worship, etc., in the Upasana 
Kanda (religious meditation, etc.) 

The God (Dewata) to be worshshipped is only one 
God as it is enjoined in the Shatapatha Hrahmana, 11, 4. 

g rr cft& forrefaT i.. 

qfswrf ii 

The purport of the extract is one should worship 
only one God. If he worship any other god, he is a beast 
among the learned persons. See also Katha Upanishad, 
5,15; which says Omnipotent God is an object of worship 
and none else. 

The following Mantra of Yajurveda asserts the same 
thing :— 



srr«i: n 

The instructor should instruct one who is desirous of 
knowing or inquisitive :— 

“ I know this Mighty Purusha (Supreme God) whose 
colour is like the sun, beyond the reach of darknjss. He 
only who knows Him leaves death behind him. There is 
no path save this alone for absolution.” 

In addition to these, there are many authorities on 
the point given in the Sarhitas, Hpvnishals and the Yoga 
Darshana of Patanjali. 

Now let us see what are Indr.a, Mitra, Shiva, etc., in 
the Upasana Kanda—what d> they connote here. All 
these names mean Ishwara in His various aspects, showing 
His power in the various manifestations of creation pervad* 
ed by Him. 
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rsf sreWifr wr|*«Ff toothc i 

, * 1 ^ i 

nw *3isr.sr ii 

sRo g-o ffo ? I Wfo RR I Qo ?S« i Jfo «e II 

There is but one God, sages cull it variously, In dm, 
]\1itra, etc. The He was have no separate existence but are 
simply names to connote Ishwara. They are merely so 
many forms of speech to indicate the One Real God. 

3grr tt vtnrtms ^*=r «tot: i 

yr ii a 

lie creates the world, therefore, ITe is called Ilrahnuw 
He pervades, therefore He is called Vishnu. He causes to 
weep by punishing the wicked, therefore lie is called Itudrn. 
He is the cause of all welfare, therefore lie is named Shiva 
and so forth. When recourse is had to the power of words 
and their etymologies, all these words ultimately mean, 
God. He is s.df-refu'geut, therefore He is Agni. lie is 
the protector of all an 1 almighty, therefore He is called 
Indraand so forth The authorities on this point are 
numerous as Vajurveda Chapter 40, Mantra 17 and 13, 18. 

ltigveda ifo R I RZV I JTo ye II 
Saiuaveda sror» S I ^ 1 tfo ^ || 

Atharvaveda RR I *t3 R I y 4 R II 
Chhandogya Upanishad. Mandukya. 

Katha Upanislmda, Valli 2, to. 

Manu Smriti, 1 2 (I 22 —123), etc., etc. 

All what has been said about Upasana Kanda applies 
also to Jnana Kanda (knowledge). Even mortars and pestles 
are called Downs. The reader should be very careful in 
assigning a particular meaning to the word Dewa or De- 
wata in accordance with its context and the subject or topic 
where it is used, and thus avoid confusion in its use. We 
have only given a few senses of the word and they' Vfll 



suffice for all practical purposes. For a detailed account 
the reader is referred to the Grammar of Panini and the 
Nirukta (Daiwata Kanda) of Yaska. 

The Mantras of the Vedas point out to three kinds 
of objects. Some of them describe the things c-ut of or be¬ 
yond the range of sight (invisible). Some of them indi¬ 
cate things visible and some of them relate to the Supreme 
Soul and human soul. In the first class of Mantras the 
third personal pronouns, he, etc., are used with their verbs, 
in, lecomes, does, cooks, etc. In the second class of Man¬ 
ilas, the second personal pronouns thou, you, etc., with 
their verbs art, become.st, cookest, etc., are used. 
In the third class of Mantras, the first personal pro¬ 
nouns with their verbs are, become, do, cook, etc., are used. 
The second personal pronouns are also used when the 
things described or praised are not present (invisible) and 
the person who praises or describes them is present or visi¬ 
ble. All this purports to the following :— 

The third personal pronouns only are u«ed for irra¬ 
tional creatures and the first and second personal pronouns 
for rational or conscious beings, according to ihe rules of 
(•rammar. This is the common rule in Veda (scriptural 
writings) and Loka (secular literature). But in the.Veda-, 
the additional peculiarity is that the second personal pry- 
nouns are used also for irrational things, present or visible, 
according to the author of the Nirukta. Here it should 
be understood that this sort of presentation to one’s own 
eyes is only for the sake of bringing to use irrational 
things. See the Nirukta, Chapter 7, Sections 1—2. The 
commentators Sayana, etc., and his translators forgetting 
this rule of the great sage Yaska have commit ted a great 
mistake by asserting that there is worship of irrational 
beings or objects in Veda. The real student of the Vedas 
should caiefully observe this rule and apply it accordingly. 
In the Vedas there is worship ot' the Supreme ioul only. 
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Theology of the Vedas. 

The most important point of this treatise is the 
theology of the Vedas. What is the characteristic of the 
Vaidica religion ? What conception of God the Vaidica 
liishis formed ? Is it monotheism, polytheism or lieno- 
theism ? Monotheism is the belief in and worship of one 
God only whereas henotheism is the worship of one God. 
There might be people who worship one God but believe 
in other gods. Polytheism is the worship of many gods. 
“ Deities are invoked by different names, some clear and 
intelligible, such as Agni (fire) ; Surya (the sun) ; others 
such as Yaruna, Mina, India, which have become proper 
names. But whenever one of these individual gods is in¬ 
voked, they are not conceived as limited by the powers of 
others as superior or inferior in rank ; each god is to the 
mind of the supplicant as good as all the gods. It is 
neither polytheism nor monotheism. I should call it 
“ Kathenotheism” are the Professor’s own words. 

Not satisfied with the current name of Polytheism, 
Professor Max Muller coined a new term “ K at heno¬ 
theism” or “ Henotheism,” to connote his view of the 
Vaidica gods, Agni, Surya, Indra, etc. This theory is still 
in possession of the field. Many writers on the religion 
of ancient India followed Max* M filler on this point. The 
Professor asserts that the Vaidica religion is nothing but 
the worship of the powers of nature, i.e., physical religion. 
The Vaidica ltishis worshipped many gods. But a careful 
study of the Vedas with the help of the Angas and the 
Upangas will clearly show that the ancient sages did not 
worship the forces or powers of nature or natural pheno¬ 
mena as different gods, but as one God under the different 
names of Indra, Agni, etc. See the discussion on the term 
Dewata in the foregoing pages. 

The Vaidica religion is purely monotheistic. No 
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theory which is not founded on the solid basis of truth, 
can stand and this theory of the learned Professor, not 
being based on truth, must fall down. The worship of one 
God comes under the Upasana Kan da of the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the Yoga Darshana. There is no mention 
in the Vedas, of any temple or any reference to a public 
place of worship. There is no trace of image-worship and 
Chaitya Vandana in the Vedas. We will, in brief, describe 
the mode of worship in the Vedas, etc. See Yajurveda, 
Chapter 11, (1, 2,3, 4, 5) Mantras and Chapter 12, Mantras 
(57— ( 58 . Atharvaveda, Kanda 19, Anuvaka 1, Varga 8, 
Mantra 2; Kanda 13, Anuvaka 4, Mantras 47—53 ; Rigveda 
Wo \ 3 To i qro JTo ?. All these Mantras describe the 
worship of God. The principal authorities of the Upani¬ 
shads on this point are Kathopanishad, Valli 2, 24, Mun- 
daka, 1, 2, 11; Chhandogya Upanishad, 8 , (1 — 5 ). See 
also Shwetasliwatara Upanishad, etc., passim. The rules 
and practice of Yo^a in the Vedas and the Upanishads are 
mentioned in scattered forms. The whole of Yoga is 
given in detail in the aphorisms of Maharshi Patanjali in 
his Yoga Darshana in a systematic form, founded on the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. 

The authorities in favour of worship of One God from 
the Nyaya Darshana of the sage Gautama arc 

(the highest goal of man is the removal of all sorts 
of pain, 1, 1, 22 aphorism ) WJTTfafaw'Rr 4, 2, 38, 
Nyaya Darshana. 

The practice of Samadhi, profound meditation on, or 
perfect absorption of thought into, the one object of medi¬ 
tation, i.e., the Supreme Spirit. 

The sage Kapila says in his Sankhya Dharshana. 

TOiywifc (Chapter 1, apho¬ 
rism 1). The complete cessation of pain (which is) 
of three kinds is the complete end of man. Then he des- 
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cribcs briefly in the body of his work the several means of 
meditation, etc., described fully in the Yoga Darslmna of 
the sage Patnnjali. Yoga is divided into eight steps. The 
first is Ynma—non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, con¬ 
tinence and non-receiving of any gifts. Next is Niyama— 
cleanliness, contentment, mortification, study and self- 
Surrender to fiod. The next step is Asana (posture); a 
series of exercises, physical and mental, is to be gone 
through every day, until certain higher states are reached. 
The place selected should be calm and quiet, free from all 
sorts of disturbances. After one has learnt to have a firm 
erect seat, he has to perform a practice called Pranayama, 
ns says the Shwetashwatara Upanishud “The mind whoso 
dross has been cleared away by Pranayama, becomes fixed 
in Prahrnan, therefore Pranayama is pointed out. Prana¬ 
yama means the control of Prana, 'the knowledge and 


control of Prana is really what is meant by Pranayama-^- 
the sum-total of all force in the 1 "inverse, mental or physi¬ 
cal when resolved back to its original state, -is called 
l’rana. ’lhe end and aim of Pranayama is—that all the 
forces of nature will obey him as bis slaves and when the 
ignorant sec these powers of the Yogi they call them 
miiaeles. Put, practice is absolutely necessary and. there 
are several obstructions to it. The fiist and most impor¬ 
tant obstruction is an unhealthy body. Hence we have to 
take care of what we eat and drink. * All sorts of strong 

and intoxicating drinks and flesh should be avoided by a 

Yogi. Health is not the only end ; it is a means to an 
end, otherwise there will be no difference between a brute 
and a man. The second obstruction is doubt. It should 
be removed by all means, by study, enquiry, investigation, 
etc. A. \ ogi must avoid the two extremes of luxury and 
aiistciity. All the rules ot Pranayama are given in detail 
m the l oga Darshana and we heed not dilate upon them 
here. 
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The next step is Fratyahnva which means “ gathering 
towards, ” checking the outgoing poweis of the mind, free¬ 
ing it from the thraldom of Ihe senses, in other Avoids, de¬ 
taching the mind from many centres and attracting to one 
centre at. will. We know how perceptions come, hirst 
of all there are the external instruments, then the internal 
organs, acting in the body thiough the hiain centres, and 
then is the mind. It is a very difficult thing to concen¬ 
trate the mind and attach it to one organ only ; the mind 
is a slave. 

The next step is the Dharana, holding the mind to 
certain points. When tiro Chitta or mind-stuff, is confined 
and limited to a certain point, this is called Dharana. 
This steadying of the mind results from the I’ratynhnra 
(restraint of senses). The seventh stop is Dhyana or con¬ 
templation. The last step is Samadhi, when the mind goes 
beyond the line of self-consciousness—profound meditation 
or absorption into the Supreme Soul. The sum-total of the 
knowledge which a man had before lie went into the sleep 
remains the same •, it has not increased at all. no enlighten¬ 
ment has come. But if a man goes into Samadhi, if he 
goes into it a fool, he comes out a sage. All the questions 
whether there is an immortal soul, whether there is 
a God, whether there is any Supreme intelligence 
guiding this Universe, are beyond the field of reason or 
very faintly perceptible. It is the Ashtanga Yoga 
which makes a man conversant with the knowledge 
of the Supreme Soul, etc. fn order to reach the super¬ 
conscious stale in a scientific manner wo have to 
pass through these various steps. After Pratyahara and 
Dharana comes Dhyana (contemplation). When the power 
of Dhyana has been so much intensified as to he able to 
reject the external part of perception and remain meditat¬ 
ing only on the internal part, the meaning, that state is 
called Samadhi. The three Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi 
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together are called Sanyama ; “ Here will all sorrows 
cease, all miseries vanish, the seeds of actions will be burn¬ 
ed, and the soul will be free for ever ” is the linal result. 

The aphorist of Vedanta Darshana also describes a 
kind of Yoga and says gfqTHrrai fa c- 1 ^ t S gU R n F^TTC 
(Vedanta Darshana, Chapter 3, Pada 2, Sutra 24). Yoga 
is the causing of the Soul to be visibly present. 

The sage Manu says '• II 

Maharshi Yajnavalkya says in the Vrihadaranyaka 
Upanishad “WRRT 3flZ«r. 

This is the kind of worship or Upasana described in the 
Vedas, Lipanishads and Yoga Darshana. There is no men¬ 
tion of the worship or Upasana by means of image of any¬ 
thing material. It is an innovation of the later age and it 
requires a separate chapter or section for its treatment. 
See Volume II. Thus we have fully established the 
worship in the Vedas and their An gas and Upangas. It is 
pure monotheism, i. e., worship of one God. 

The Vaidica age. 

It is not very easy to determine accurately the 
age of the Vaidica composition (if any). Many European 
scholars have exhausted, with no useful result, their in¬ 
genuity on this question. Professor Max Muller maintains 
that Sanskrita-speaking Aryans lived in India about at 
least 3000 it. c. According to him there are three literary 
periods of the Vaidica age, vir. ; that of the Hymns, 
the Brahmauas aud the Sutra*. He then attempts to 
fix dates for these periods—beginning with the rise of 
Buddhism (decidedly a movement against the rise of 
the Brahminism), between 500 b. c. and GOO n. c. His 
conclusion in his own words is thus summed up:—“ If then 
we place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and 000 b.c. 
and assign provisionally 200 years to Sutra period, another 
200 years to Brahamana period, we should arrive at about 
1000 b. c„ as the date when the collection of the books of 



the ancient Hymns must have taken place.” But he gives 
no reason which justifies him to give 2u0 years to each 
period. If this duration of several periods be a child of 
imagination, we may as well extend it to 1,000 or 10c,000 
years. The views of other Western scholars tally more or 
less with that of the Cambridge Professor. We can very 
well understand the difficulties under which they labour 
in ascertaining the date of the composition of the Vaidica 
Hymns. Besides, there is a great difference between the 
composition and the compilation of a book. It is not plain 
whether they attempt to fix the date of the composition or 
their compilation. As in the case of the origin of language, 
so here .also these scholars are in the dark. All of them 
have drawn their conclusions upon the Biblical account of 
the creation of the world, the date of which is given 
between (1,000 and 7,000 years; though of late recourse is 
had to forced and far-fetched explanations of the six days 
of creation in the Bible (Genesis) calling them cycles or 
geological periods (days of God.) All attempts have 
been made to bring all dates between 1000 and 5000 b.c. 
Here we should make a few remarks on the creation of the 
world and then we shall be able to say something on the 
age of the Vedas. In the first place let us have recourse 
to Science (especially Geology, Anthropology and Astro¬ 
nomy.) The European Geologists show that the superficial 
consolidation of the globe could not have occurred less 
than 20 million years nor more than 100 million years, 
since the earliest form of life appeared upon the earth and 
the oldest stratified rocks began to be laid down. All this 
refers to our globe according to the Science of Geology. 

The proofs of the existence of man in former geologi¬ 
cal periods are not to be sought for in the occurrence of his 
own bodily remains, as in the case of other animals. His 
bones are indeed now and then to be found but in the vast 
majority of cases his former presence is revealed by the 
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implements he has left behind him, formed of stone, metal 
or hone. The high antiquity of the deposits of the frag¬ 
ments of the river gravels is beyond doubt. They have 
yielded the remains of many mammals, some of them 
extinct fas mammoth—an extinct species of elephant of 
enormous size and covered with dense shaggy hair, the 
remains of which are found in Siberia and elsewhere), 
together with the Hint Hakes made by man. That man 
was in existence with these extinct forms is shown both 
by the association of his Hint weapons with their 
remains and by the discovery of a tusk of the mammoth, 
with an admirable outline of the animal carved upon it. 
This valuable relic with bones of the reindeer and stag 
admirably sculptured into likenesses of these animals, was 
found in one of the caves of Perigartl in Central France. 
There is evidence to show that this sort of huge elephant 
existed in Britain before, during and after the glacial 
period. Some of the beasts and undoubtedly men mig¬ 
rated from Central Asia to Europe. The period of migra¬ 
tion must have been very long, lienee the date of men 
in Asia must be much older than the date of those in 
Europe. 

Thus man was at least co-eval with what is called Ice 
age in Geology. All this goes to prove that the theory of 
creation given in the Book of Genesis (of the Pentateuch of 
the Old Testament) is exploded by Science. The Science of 
Geology concludes that our planet with its animal organism 
including man, etc., was in existence hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions of years ago. On the contrary, the 
commentators and annotators of the Bible assert Avitliout 
foundation of experience or demonstration that the crea¬ 
tion of the Universe took place within the incredibly 
shortest span of time, 6,000 or 7,000 years. But now let 
us see what Anthropology has to say on all this harangu¬ 
ing dispute. The word Anthropology denotes the natural 



history, of mankind. In the -above paragraphs, the 
Science of Geology lias acquainted us with the probable 
date of creation of our globe including man. W’liat the 
Science of Anthropology on the point has to say is ‘‘on the 
whole the scheme of Archbishop l T slier, who computed 
that tin' earth and man weie created in 1001 n. c. was 
the most popular. It is no longer necessary, however, to 
discuss the chronologies on which it is founded, in as 
much as new evidence has so changed the aspect of the 
subject, tint the qunsi-historical schemes of the last cen¬ 
tury would now hardly be maintained by any competent 
authority of any school.” Geology has made it manifest 
that our earth must have been the scat of vegetable and 
animal life for an immense period of time ; while the first 
appearance of man, though comparatively recent, is posi¬ 
tively so remote, that nil estimate between twenty and a 
hundred thousand years may fairly he taken as a minimum. 
There is evidence now generally accepted by geologists as 
carrying hack the existence of man into the period of the 
post-glacial drift, in what is now called the Quarternary 
Period. 

Another point to be noted iii the disputed battle 
ground of Anthropology is the rival schools of Monogenists 
and Poiygenists. liie one has claimed all maukiud to be 
descended, from an original stock and generally from a 
single pair. The other lias contended that there were 
several human beings in existence, appearing on the sur¬ 
face of our globe simultaneously. The Biblical authority 
may be appealed to mostly on the side of the Monoge¬ 
nists, as recording the descent of mankind from a single 
pair. On the other hand, the pure Vaidica theory of the 
appearance of several human beings may be appealed to 
exclusively by the Polygenists. The theory of the Mono¬ 
genists, that all men descended from one pair, is discarded 
by most of the Scientists in favour of the theory of Poly- 
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genists—that men descended from several persons created 
simultaneously. 

Astronomy will verify the results obtained by the 
Geologists and Anthropologists. It proves that cycles and 
ages have gone by that the creation of the Universe in¬ 
cluding our globe, including the creation of man on it, took 
place. 

A . B —We have not used the word creation in its 
Biblical sense of making something out of nothing, 
because the words creation and annihilation are unknown 
to Yeda and modern science, but in the sense of trans¬ 
formation. 

This will be seen from the Astronomical table of 
Eccentricity as calculated for different epochs from 
1,100,000 before our present era till 1850 A. ])., chiefly by 
Mr. James Croll, but partly from l.evcrnier and Stone. 


I 

Years B. C. and 

Eccentricity of 
Earth’s Orbit. 

Longitude of 

A. D. | 

Perihelion. 

1100000 H. C. 

d-0303 

54 12' 

1850 A. D. 

0-0768 

100 J 22' 


This table proves that our planet was in existence 
1,100,000 years ago. Anothev important point in Astro¬ 
nomy is the Nebular Hypothesis that the bodies compos¬ 
ing the solar system once existed in the form of a nebula 
from which when condensed by refrigeration (the process 
of cooling) the planets were constituted, the main body 
forming the sun. The nebular being the name for celes¬ 
tial objects resembling white clouds, in many cases resolv¬ 
ed by the telescope into clusters of stars, though many 
nebular consist of masses of incandescent (white or glow- 
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ing with heat) gas. This Hypothesis gives cyclic periods 
or ages in round numbers (hundreds and thousands of 
millions of years) for the creation of the Universe (the 
planets, moons, stars, etc.) 

Cosmogonic speculations founded on Tidal friction. 
The history of the solar system must be comprised 
within a period considerably less than a hundred million 
years. 1 hough this is not the final and definite conclu¬ 
sion, it is nearer to the Vaidica theory than the Biblical 
account of the creation giving only 6,000 or 7,000 years to 
it. 

All branches of Science, Geology, Anthropology, 
Astronomy, etc., must corroborate each other. A religion 
not in conflict with reason or common sense can stand the 
ordeal of modern science, and that religion is the pure 
Vaidica religion, the doctrines (religious, social and scien¬ 
tific) of which we will touch on slightly further on, but 
now let us return to our main point the “ Age of Veda ” 
in the Indian Astronomy and the Vedas themselves. 

The sciences of the ancient nations which have come 
down to our times are founded on conjectures and tradi¬ 
tions. But the claims of the Indians rest on a more solid 
foundation We are in possession of the tables from 
which they compute the eclipses and the places of the 
planets and of the methods by which they effect compu¬ 
tation ; we have, in short, an Indian astronomy .committed 
to writing which represents the celestial phenomena with 
considerable exactness and which therefore could only be 
produced by a people far advanced in science. Some 
authors regard India as the cradle of all the sciences, par¬ 
ticularly Astronomy, which they suppose to have been 
cultivated there from the remotest ages. 

According to the Aryan Almanac based on the Surya 
Sidhanta and other Astronomical works 1,960,653,009 
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years have passed since the creation of the Universe. On 
the observations of the sun’s motion or rather the motion 
of the earth round the sun and the motions cf the moon 
round the earth and sun (Aryabhatta, Bhaskaracharya, etc.), 
all divisions of time, seconds, minutes, hours, days and 
nights, years, etc., are based. The Aryans calculate four 
cyclic periods of time, what they call Yugas, viz.; the 
Satya or Krita Yuga of ],72<S,0(:0 years ; the Treta Yuga 
of 1,29(5,00C years, the Dwapra Yuga of SGt,oOif years, 
and the Kali Yuga of '132,000 years. The four Yugas 
together comprising 4,32o,d00 years form one Chaturyugi. 

• '1 he seventy-one Chaturyugees of 806,720,000 years are 
called one Mamvantara. from the creation of the 
Universe to its dissolution there are fouitoen Manwautaras. 
Six of them have passed away and this is the seventh one 
progressing. There are 2,333,2:0,1)91 years nioie to pass 
for the dissolution of the Universe. One thousand Chat ur¬ 
yugees is equal to one Bralimadina. It, is called a lirah- 
madina because brahma (Ood) has named the duration of 
creation Bralimadina and duration of dissolution itrainna- 
ratri. 'l'here have been numberless Hrahmadinas and 
lirahmaratrees. See 5}fo %o fro 
VTrcTT 

See Manu Chapter 1, Yajurveda, Chapter 15, Mantra 
05 and’Shatapatha Brahman, 1 vanda 7, Chapter o. See 
also the Nirukta (Parishishta). 

The philosophy of cosmogony had nowhere engag¬ 
ed abler intellects than in India. The ancient sages has 
to a great extent solved the mystery more satisfactorily 
and scientifically than the savants of Kuropc and America. 
Hut the period covering an immensity of time staggers 
imagination ; and a comparative analysis with Ihe evi¬ 
dence forthcoming from a study of the earth’s crust and 
its strata and thb facts disclosed by Aryan resear'dies- -lit 
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nicely into the blank nitches left unfinished by Geology. 
According to the Surya Sidhanta we find it laid down that 
immediately with the advent of Brahma (God’s will) oil 
the scene, the work of creation did not commence, the 
fiat of a personal creator’s ordering “ Let the water recede 
and land appear ” and so on, after that fashion is never 
allowed here. (See the Book of Genesis of the Old Testa¬ 
ment,). The Brahmadina (strafe*) upto the 100 years of 
Brahma is a long account of evolution as understood by 
the ancient sages. There is a marked difference between 
Tlio Vaidica account and the account given, in the Bible 
about the creation of the Universe. The former conforms 
with Science in its different branches and the latter dog¬ 
matizes that it is a period of only 6,000 or 7,000 
years, that the world was created (out of nothing). This 
theory has most probably induced the Western savants to 
bring all dates within that period. Happily all this is 
laid aside *nd the truth must prevail. I he Biblical theory 
is demolished by Science and the Yaidica truth is corrobo¬ 
rated by it. Although all points are not settled in Science 
(Geology, etc.,) and it will take years to settle them all, 
yet the movement is in a right direction and we hope the 
Scientists will, at last, come to the conclusions of Yeda on 
engaging their serious attention to the study of the Vedas 
in accordance with the method and curriculum laid down 
by the ancient sages for our guidance. 

.This scientific theory closely connected with the 
Vaidica exposition gives a clue to the “ Age of Veda.” 
In the first place, the “ Age of Veda ” is a contradiction 
in itself. We have already seen that God is eternal and 
His word must be eternal. So says the sage Jaimini in his 
1’urva Mimansa— II Chapter 1, 

Section 1 and aphorism 18. 

'1 he relation between a word and the object denoted 
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by it is eternal and constant. Hence Veda, the word of God 
also must be eternal. There was no time when there was 
no Veda. 

Secondly we can say something as to the inspiration 
of Veda to the ancient sages that it was in time. After 
the creation of the world and men God revealed His word 
to men at the same time, as His (man’s) creation. 

sfiMn i htoii 

nr k T5 *n%#fer n 

n 

nn aft i 

5?r^ w^^rwsrsporq; n *3 n 

The inspiration of the Vedas to the four sages is 
described in detail above and it is simply useless to recapi¬ 
tulate the point. The inspiration of Veda began from 
the very beginning of creation of men and that is the date, 
if any, which must he assigned to the Vedas as their age. 
A I'andita will he astonished if such an expression as the 
“ Age of Vciia ” comes to his ears. It carries no weight 
with him. He will be stunned if he hears that the Vedas 
were composed by human beings some five or six thou¬ 
sand years ago. We have already proved that the conclu¬ 
sions of the Western scholars and their followers to give 
an age to the Vedas are mere creatures of imagination and 
with due deference to such learned scholars as Professor 
Max Miiller and others, we conclude that should they 
study the subject as it is deciphered by the ancient sages, 
Jaimini, etc., then they are sure to arrive at the truth. 
The truth ever prevails. We hope they will follow the 
method and curriculum of study given by the ancient 
sages and then come to nothing but full truth. 
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Contents of the Vedas. 

The Vedas lay in a scattered form: a Mantra or Man¬ 
tras seen by a sage containing or consisting of a topic or 
subject. After thousands of long years, a Rishi arranged 
them and gave them the form in which they are now 
known. 

This arrangement produced to the Editor the name 
of Vyasa or arranger. He is said to have flourished in the 
second Yuga, and hence is his surname Dvvaipayana (be¬ 
longing to the second age or Yuga). The Vedas are 
divided into three Kandas, viz. ; Karma Kanda, Upa- 
sana Kanda and Jnana Kanda. 

The first, consists of rituals especially; the second 
comprises the religious meditation, etc., and the third 
treats about the knowledge of the Supreme Soul or God. 

The principal topics in the Vedas are the creation 
of the Universe, the Revelation of the Vedas, their eternity 
and Apaurusheyatwa (not composed by any human author 
or authors), the doctrine of metempsychosis or the trans¬ 
migration of soul, the four Varnas or castes, the four 
Ashramas or stages of life, etc. The other subjects in a 
temporal sense are the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
sun, the moon, etc., the gravitation or attraction of the 
heavenly bodies, navigation, steam engines, air-vehicles 
or areoplanes, medicine, early marriage, re-marriage, etc. 

In this treatise of limited space, we shall touch on 
the subjects requiring not much discussions on them, but 
we shall fully treat the hotly contested questions of the 
day, as early mamage, etc. 

Creation of the Universe: 

The famous Purusha Hymn (Rigveda, X, 90; 
Atharvaveda, XIX, 6, and Yajurveda, Chapter 31, verses 
1—16; (see also Rigveda, X, 121,1 and Atharvaveda, X, 
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2 S.) describes the origin of all creation. In the ltigveda, 
etc., the castes issuing from the mouth, arms, 
thighs and feet is only an allegory. (-See Varnas). In 
the Puranas it is represented as a litoral statement of 
fact. God made the immovable and the movable crea¬ 
tures—the sun, the moon, the stars, etc., planets, beasts, 1 
birds, men and their fourfold divisions'according to their 
qualifications and actions. (See also here the Maha- 
bharata, Vana Parva, Chapter ISO). There was only one' 
caste, but on account of actions] and division of 1 labour, 
it was divided into four castes. All these Mantras are 
translated into English by Professor Max Miiller and Mr. 
Griffith, according to the Commentaries of Sayana and 
Mahidhara, tinged with Pauranica ideas. But this is 
not the place for us to criticise the Commentaries of 
Sayana and Mahidhara and their translations. However, 
we shall take only one Mantra from the ltigveda as a 
sample and criticise its translation by Professor Max Miil¬ 
ler and Mr. Griffith— 

^ srTrc Tfafr srrgtorr 11 

siro *r i w i iro i ii no %o & i a ii 

Mr. Griffith translates it as follows :— 

In the beginning arose f 1 iranyagarbha, born only 
lord of all created beings, lie fixed and holdeth up this 
earth and heaven. What God shall we adore . with our 
oblation ? 

He says by the word Hiranyagarbha is meant the 
Gold germ, the sun god as the great power of the Uni¬ 
verse ; and the word srsnr (Kasmai) is used as an interro¬ 
gative pronoun in the sense of who. 

Professor Max Miiller says it means the golden 
child—the word hiranya means gold, 
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Now let us see what the Aitareya and the JShata- 
patha Brahmana have to say on it. 

I f**w*ni i wt fy^TRi ^ S wftwf 
Starcw *v$*tqfa: fsrfjmrfajRsfr ^ feTwwwfr n 

; Hiranyagarbha means “ who is the instru¬ 

mental cause and support of all lights, sun, etc.,” and 
the word w (ka) means Prajapati (Lord of life, creatures 
or creation, the creator of the Universe) a meaning which 
itself is given in the tenth verse of the same hymn (1*21). 

The whole description of the creation of the Uni¬ 
verse including man and the manifestation of the Vedas 
to him is given in a rhetorical garb, and the reader has to 
decipher it by means of the Brahmanas, llpanishads, 
Darshanas, etc. 

Let us proceed further and see what they (the 
Upanishads, Darshanas, etc.,) have to say on this topic. 

The Rigveda 10, 129 (aw wrcfiwpw r, etc.', describes 
the embryonic state of the Universe and then its trans¬ 
formation in a visible form “ There was not non-existent 
nor existent: there was no realm of air, no sky beyond 
it, etc.” Here is the conception of a beginning of all 
things and of a state previous even to all existence of the 
Universe in its visible form. 

All of these Mantras purport to this that previous 
to the creation of the Universe there were only an Omni¬ 
potent God and the material or seed of the Universe^ Oht 
of which He transformed this Universe in its present fbrm. 
He is the sole cause of all creation, its support and'-its 
dissolution. All Ibis Universe is formed for the/ enjoy¬ 
ment of individual souls according .to their,, merits and 
demerits. There is nothing of Pantheism in these hymns 
as say Professor Max M idler and Mr. Griffith-. The Vedas 
themselves declare;— " •, , 
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W it^Srr £3irr q ft fr rea r fr i 

epfncRi: ffrfrfr ^is^^Nir^wr *rffr %nrcfWfr n 

5|JO fr© fr \ i ^© \t* i fro *© II 

vnsrfhFv: *rmf*r. n fro wo a i fro«: n 

There are three eternal entities : the Supreme Soul, 
the individual souls and the primordial matter. In the 
above metaphor of the Rigveda, this world is compared 
to a tree, whose fruit is enjoyed by the individual soul 
(according to his actions) in accordance with the Law of 
the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe. All these Yaidica, 
views are corroborated by the Upanislmds and the Dar- 
shanas and it will suffice to give only a few (out of many) 
authorities from them. 

*»nffr strarffr sftsrffrr i 

IrftrTtfrtaffro *j»pro wgo ? 11 

“ Know Him, He is the I trail ma from whom all 
creatures arc born, by whom they live and in whom they 
all enter (are dissolved). 

rreurarr «cwiw<im: vrasra: . 

5 ^T: «vr 11 

*fffrr€tarfrrfr° Rcnfrfqtfr, ^3° \ ll 
From Him A kasha was produced ; from Akasha, the 
air ; from air, the fire ; from tire, the water; from water, 
the earth; from earth, herbs; and from herbs, anna or 
food ; from food, matter (Semen Virile) ; from matter, 
purusha (i. e., his body). Cf. the 17th verse of the Puru- 
sha Sukta (Yajurveda, Chapter 31) describing the develop¬ 
ment of creation. 

sinTrcrei 11 

Vedanta Darshana sro 3 | ? I > ^ || 

“ From whom is the birth, support and dissolution 

of it,” 
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innfrw.*. II 

wo # i ^ || 

The one, unborn (the individual soul), for his enjoy¬ 
ment approaches the one, unborn (nature), which is red, 
white and black (the three constituents of nature), of one 
form, and producing a manifold offspring ; the other, 
who is unborn (Supreme Soul), abandons her (nature) 
whose enjoyment is enjoyed by him (the individual soul). 

Here nature, individual souls and the Supreme Soul 
are.unborn or eternal. 

. 

Sankhya Darshana 1, 61. 

Nature (prakriti) is the state of equipoise of good¬ 
ness (Sattwa), Passion (rajas) and Darkness (tamas); from 
nature (proceeds) mind (mahat), from mind, self-con¬ 
sciousness (ahankara), from self-consciousness, the five 
subtle elements (tan-matras) and both sets (external and 
internal) of organs (indriya) ; and from the subtle ele¬ 
ments, the gross elements (Sthula-bhuta). Then there is 
Soul (purusha). Such is the class of twenty-five. Thus 
the process of creation is described in the Vedas, Upani- 
shads and Darshanas. It may be compared with the 
Biblical account of creation. The reader on their perusal 
will see that the solid Vaidica theory is in consonance 
with Science. 

Purusha Hymn. 

The translation with necessary notes into English 
of the whole Purusha Hymn may be given for the edifica¬ 
tion of the general reader. 

1. Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet. Pervading earth on all sides, He fills a 
space ten fingers broad (the region of the heart of man 
wherein the soul resides) or He is beyond the Uni veres 
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composed of the five gross elements and the five subtle 
elements ; or He pervades the five pranas (vital airs), the 
mind or internal organ of perception and cognition, 

the faculty of discrimination, the faculty of 

thinking and self-consciousness and sfRRWT the 

human soul. The word thousand denotes an indefinite 
number. Sec the Shatapatha llrahmana 7, 5 for the word 
Sahasra frsr etc. 

2. The All-pervading being makes all what has been 
and what yet shall be. He is lord of immortality (the 
giver of fruits of men’s actions and final liberation from' 
their bonds), the maker of the Universe consisting of this 
eartlx and the other worlds. The latter portion of this 
verse is variously translated by the European Sanskrita 
Scholars. We have translated it in accordance with the 
keeping of the first vex’se. 

3. His grandeur (manifested by or seen in the 
visible and invisible world) is mighty. Purusha is 
greater than this. All creatures (the whole Universe) is 
one-fourth of Him ; viz, the whole Universe showing his 
perfect intelligence and design is nothing in comparison 
to Purusha (God) Himself. Thi'ee-fourths of Him are in 
His own refulgent, eternal, immortal form : (the whole 
Universe is a mere drop in presence of the mighty Ocean 
God). God is infinite and the whole Universe is finite or 
zero in the pi’esence of Purusha. 

4. Purusha with His three-fourths was above or 
distinct from all, i. c., immortal and blissful. His one- 
fourth was here in this world (the whole Universe is an 
iota of His infinite intelligence). Then He pervaded, 
every side, all what eats not and what eats (animate' and 
inanimate creation, conscious and unconscious beings or 
those who can taste the reward and punishment of good 
Of evil actions, as men; and those which are incapable 
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thereof as mountains, rivers; etc.) The summary or pur¬ 
port of the above four verses is—The All-pervading God is 
the maker of the Universe and His greatness and glory 
is infinite and eternal. He only is the exclusive object 
of worship. 

After this is described the creation or rather de¬ 
velopment of the Universe. See the Nirukta, Chapter 1 , 
Section 13 and Chapter 2 , Section 3 on the meaning and 
derivation of the word Purusha— 3 ft fra 
frfrfr 55 *?: qrfrvsrt:, etc. (Purushaor God perVades the 
•whole Universe, etc.) 

nrfr g i fta ffrfcreremwnfrf ffi sqrqrsfer 
q t fcfrqt 1 

_____ I fv fs ^ I- -. .. ♦ *t - 1 I S ^ ^ - 

ara wswjr wjf 3?u 2^q*sf 
11 ffrnwt vraffr 11 

Nothing is more subtle or greater than Him, etc. He 
pervades all, etc. Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Griffith 
observe in their translation of this hymn that the Purusha 
Sukta is a pantheistic hymn. Tt seems the word a?f: 
(tatah), etc., have confounded them and others much. 
They should note here the most important grammatical 
rule on this point that a word in the fifth case is not only 
used in the sense of a material cause but also in the sense 
of an instrumental cause as 3 ^: ; JJWTrSnfrrt 

Srpjfr (the sun is the cause of rain ; the son is the cause 
of delight.) See Panini and Mahabha«hya on 1,4, 30 
and 1, 4, 24 Ashtadhyayi. Hence in such sentences as 
tmt qr fwrtfr (fr® 3 ,1), etc., panchami or the 

fifth case is used in the sense of the instrumental cause, 
not in the sense of the material cause. We will discuss 
And examine this pantheistic view of most of the commen¬ 
tators and translators further on. See Infra. 

: o. From that Primeval Purusha (God) or His one- 
fourth) mentioned in the verse three or four), was born or 
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manifested Virat (the Universe or the Universal body in its 
totality consisting of the various sorts of worlds, etc, des¬ 
cribed in the following Mantras), From Virat came out 
Adhi Purusha (or all the bodies in their indivi¬ 
dualities): Ortho first line may be translated:—From 
Him (or His one-fourth) was manifested the Universe which 
was superintended by Purusha (God). He manifesting 
Himself in the beginning (in the U niverse by His intelli¬ 
gence and design) was quite distinct from it (the Universe). 
Then He made this earth, (i. e-, after the creation of the 
sun, moon, etc, God made this earth). Or the word Virat. 
may mean the Mulaprakriti or nature which was upto this 
time, invisible and unknowable at the time of dissolution, 
and Adhi Purusha means the vital air presided over by the 
individual soul. God formed this earth and the other 
worlds out of it. But He was quite distinct from it. This 
verse gives a general description of the creation of the 
Universe. The following verses describe, in detail, the 
creation of the various worlds, etc. The Western Sanskrita 
scholars translate it according to the Pauranica view. 
“From Him Viraj was born, again Purusha (theindividual 
soul, animating various bodies) was born from Viraj. 
When born he spread to West and East beyond the boun¬ 
daries of earth.” Viraj here means the Pauranica mun¬ 
dane egg. The Puranas represent the whole Purusha 
Hymn as a literal statement of fact. In fact, the hymn is 
an allegorical description of the creation of the Universe. 
The first verse is the clue to the whole hymn. 

6 . Then follows the description of various things 
which are found on the surface of this earth— plants, cattle, 
etc. 

F rom that Purusha, venerable or worshipful, who is 
accepted by all, was produced ghee, (i.e., He created plants 
first, ghee being the essence of plants), coagulated milk 
(curds, butter, etc., for Agnihotradi), He formed the crea* 
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tures of the air (birds) and animals, both wild and tame 
(lions, tigers, etc., and cows, etc.) 

7. From that Venerable Purusha whom all worship, 
Kichas and Sama hymns were born, from Him the metres 
of the Atharvaveda and the Yajurveda were produced. 

8 . He produced horses and all cattle with two rows 
of teeth. He brought into existence kinc (having one row 
of teeth.) Prom Him goats and sheep were produced. 

9 . They consecrated or worshipped (meditated on) 
that Venerable Purusha (God) in the region of their heart, 
who had manifested Himself before (the Universe) (the 
creation of the Universe). The Devas (the learned people), 
Sadhyas (the Yogis) and ltishis (the seers of the Mantras) 
instructed by Him (with the knowledge of His Veda or His 
eternal knowledge) worshipped (Him). 

This Mantra points out to the creation of men and 
shows that the exclusive object of worship or meditation 
is only one God and none else. 

The European Sanskrita scholars assert that this verse 
refers to the mystical immolation of Purusha, of which 
Purushamedha or human sacrifice is an emblematical re¬ 
presentation. Of course, their translation is based on the 
commentaries of Mahidhara, etc., of which somewhere else. 

Head the verse 16 with this verse and the gloss of 
Yaskacharya on it with the explanation given on the word 
Sadhya. Nirukta, Chapter 12, Section 40. Whether there 
is any animal sacrifice in the Vedas. Sec the elaborate 
chapters on the Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras and 
Animal Sacrifice. 

10. This verse and the following verse are taken as 
a literal statement of fact by the Puranas. It is simply a 
metaphor. The first verse is clue to the whole Purusha 
Sukta or Hymn and we shall give here not only the trans¬ 
lation but their full explanation and purport. 
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In fact the whole Sukta is an allegory. 

In how many ways the All-pervading Purusha whom 
the learned describe variously, is particularized, what was 
His mouth (the best part, as the mouth in the human 
body ?) What were His arms ? (denoting military prowess.)’ 
What were His thighs ? (denoting agriculture and trade.) 
What were His feet ? (pointing^out to the lowest strata of 
society). The reply is given in the following verse— 

11 . The Brahmana was His mouth. TJie Rajanya 
(Kshatriya or llajputa) was made of both of His arms. 
His thighs became the Vaishya. The Shudra was produced 
from His feet. , 

The verse divested of its figurative garb stands as 
follows ;— ' 

The Brahmana is called the mouth of Purusha as 
having special knowledge of the Vedas and possessed of 
qualifications of restraint of mind and senses, etc. The 
arms of Purusha are said to be llajanya (the prince and 
soldier who wields the sword and spear, denoting Hii mili¬ 
tary power.) His thighs, the strongest part of His body were 
the Vaishyas (the agriculturists and tradesmen). The! 
feet were the Shudras, e., labouring men serving- thc j 
llrst three classes, devoid of all qualifications except their • 
toils and turmoils. This is the only passage in the Vedas 
which enumerates the four castes depending on qualifica¬ 
tions, ctc.’l See the Section Infra, Yol. II, on castes. 

The literal interpretations given in the Puranas and 
the modern ('ommentaries and their translations are not 
in keeping with the general tenor of the Vedas. 11 is 
against grammar and context. It is taken for granted 
here that God is an embodied person (takes incarna¬ 
tion) ; a position—no slight trace of which is in the whole 
of the Vedas. On the contrary, He is described in 
the Vedas conscious, formless, all-pervading, etc. See 



the Chapter on the Brahraanas and the incarnations 
of God for the full discussion on this point. In 'the first 
verse Purusha has thousands (indefinite number) of 
mouths or heads, arms, etc. But in this verse He has only 
One mouth, two arms, etc. Thus the first verse becomes 
irreconcilable with these verses. Thirdly, the question 
in the 10th verse is “ what was His mouth, etc. V It is 
not asked “ who were born from His mouth, etc. ” 
The 11th verse is in reply to the 10th verse. Hence its 
interpretation must be in accordance with the question 
*in the 10th verse and the general tenor of the hymn as it 
is given above by us. 

12 . In the following verses is pointed out the re¬ 
lation between the various objects of nature. The allegory 
continues— 

The moon was gendered from His mind, and the 
sun had birth from His eye, Vayu and Prana from His ear 
and Agni was born from His mouth (the best part). 

The moon has connection with the mind (sup¬ 
posed to be effected by the moon.) The solar region 
represents all light of which the sense of eye is made. 
The air and the vitality (a kind of air, respiration) are re¬ 
presented by the sense of ear, composed of air. The fire 
has connection with the mouth (the chief exit of heat 
while breathing out). In this and the following verse, 
the various manifestations such as the sun, moon, etc. 
point out to a variety of power of the Almighty. 

The verse runs— 

13. The Antariksha (the mid-region) came forth 
from His navel (showing the power of the creator in 
vacuum pervaded by the Purusha). The Dyaus (the 
abode of all bliss or happiness or the shining or refulgent 
heavenly bodies in the sky) was produced from His head 
(the uppermost or best part). As navel is the middle part 
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of the man’s body, so is situated the mid-region between 
the earth and the sky or heaven. 

The heaven, the abode of all bliss and happiness is 
represented by head, the best part of the body. The 
earth was from His feet and from His ear the quarters. 
The feet (or lowest part) represent this earth (in compari¬ 
son to the mid-region and heaven). The ear (or its cavity 
or vacuum) represents the space or quarters. 

14. The verse points out to the mental sacrifice 
(meditation) : the offering of sacrifice being God Him¬ 
self, (i. e., object of contemplation being Purusha). That 
meditation is to be done in the morning, evening and at 
midday. The verse shows also the division of the year 
into the three principal seasons. 

When gods (the learned people) performed the 
sacrifice with Purusha as offering ; “ Spring was the but¬ 
ter; Autumn, the oblation and Summer was the fuel.” 
It has nothing to do with animal sacrifice. The three 
seasons include the three other seasons or they denote the 
three periods of day for performing meditation. 

15. There must be fuel and the other materials of 
worship in a sacrifice. “ Then seven were His enclosing 
sticks (the seven metres, Gayatri, etc., or the word sticks 
mean the seven planes or surroundings of the Universe, 
viz .; the sea, the atmosphere with atoms, the rain-water, 
the clouds, then another kind of Vayu or air, the rarified 
.air called Dhananjaya () and the seventh, all- 
pervading ether;) and the three times seven were the 
kindling brands (nature—the three constituents of nature 
—or the mind, the five subtle elements, the five gross ele¬ 
ments, the five senses of knowledge and the five senses 
of actions : the three constituents being very subtle being 
taken collectively). When gods (the Yogis) perform the 
sacrifice (meditation), they set their mind on the Purusha, 
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the seer. It is a metaphorical description and there is no 
trace of any human sacrifice in it. 

16. This verse will explain the whole thing. See 
the Nirukta, 12, 40 ; in which the sage plainly says, it is 
the Brahmanas which take pcishu in the senso of sacri¬ 
ficial animal, not the Nigama or Veda. It purports to 
this—“ Those who have attained absolution in the eter¬ 
nal light of God are never overpowered by the darkness 
of ignorance.” “ The ascetics like the Yogis and learned 
sages (as of yore) who enjoy happiness or bliss with God) 
Vorship the Venerable One with knowledge, (L e., contem¬ 
plate upon him and attain His knowledge).” They gain¬ 
ing glory obt-iin happiness unmixed with any grief or 
sorrow. Cf. here These 

were the earliest religious ordinances, (first to be obeyed 
by them and then anything else was to be done). Thus 
the sage Yaska makes the whole matter clear in the first 
verse and the sixteenth verse of the Purusha Hymn. 

The Purusha Sukta or hymn has given rise to many 
conjectures and surmises. Most of the European Sans- 
krita scholars assert that this hymn is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is pantheistic in view and appears to he 
an attempt to harmonize the two ideas of sacrifice and 
creation. Some say it celebrates the mystical immolation 
of Purusha, the origin of all creation, of which the Puru- 
shamedha or human sacrifice is an emblematical repre¬ 
sentation. Others declare that it exhibits and proves the 
incarnations of the Deity and image-worship. They have 
chiefly based their translations on the Commentary of 
Mahidhara (annotations full of Vamamargica ideas and 
impure thoughts). We shall examine these modern Com¬ 
mentaries passim and show that they are quite in contra¬ 
diction to the comments and annotations of the ancient 
sages, Yaskacharya, etc. As to the pantheistic view of 
the translators criticisms tve have had enough in section 
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on the “ Creation of the Universe.” See also the. Chapter 
on the Upanishads. As to the recent origin of the hymn, 
it is their own (the translators’) imagination. There is 
no trace of the incarnations of the Deity and image* wor¬ 
ship in the Vedas. As it is the case with the Purusha 
Sukta that it is a literal statement of fact, not an allegory, 
so the idea of incarnation and image-worship, has its 
origin in the Brahmanas and the Puranas, not in the 
Vedas. See the Chapters on incarnation and image-wor¬ 
ship. (Vol. II.) 

We have given the explanations and translation 
according to the older authorities of the sage Yaska and 
the Brahmanas, in accordance with the general tenor of 
the Vedas. The first verse and the sixteenth verse 
are clue to the whole hymn. It is an allegorical descrip¬ 
tion of the cosmology of the Vedas. The other metaphori¬ 
cal descriptions of the Deity may he compared with 


this hymn ; for instance .(having faces, 

etc., on all sides): .(having one 

thousand feet, etc.): miMI-rf.(unborn, 

having no feet, etc.) : *Ni(*Um<l. (having no 


feet, etc.,) and so forth ; which if taken literally, have 
no sense. Thus the general reader will see that we have 
given the Sukta according to the Vaidica Siddhanta. 
The Sanskrita reader should study the original hymn with 
comments on it from the Nirukta, etc., and then examine 
the purport we have given in the pure Vaidica style. 

One or two verses from the Rigveda describing the 
embryonic state of the Universe may be useful to the 
reader. 

fa w re fi q; I 

viyktvu" frraqtf.. •••• 
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The literal translation is as follows : — 

, There was not non-existent, nor existent i there was 
no realm of air, no sky beyond it. What covered in till'd 
when ? And what gave shelter ? Was water there, un¬ 
fathomed depth of water ? . ... 

Death was not there (no divider of day and night 
.etc.) 

\ 

That one thing, breathless, breathed by its,, own 
nature, etc., etc. 

* ' All these verses purport to the conception of a be¬ 
ginning of all things and of a state previous even to all 
existence. The effect (the visible Universe or Sat) was 
not there in the beginning, neither there was Asat —the 
void invisible to the naked eyes, because it was not in 
use then. In fact, there was nothing then, except the 
Almighty Creator and the invisible material out of which 
'Hd fashioned this Universe. 

God, the first origin of this creation, who formed 
this Universe, also supports and dissolves it In its original. 
He is lord of it. 

The whole Universe is in Him, the All-pervading, 
like ^{ashn. 'l’he individual soul who knows Him 
attains to the maximum of bliss. He who does not know 
Him remains destitute of all happiness. The whole hymn 
(Rigveda, X, 129) refers to creation of the Universe and 
its embryonic state. The Sanskrita reader should study 
the whole beautiful hymn in the original with irs Vaidica 
explanation. 

Thus wo have b riefly described the Vedas and the 
general reader will form an idea of these sacred writings 
for himself. Their contents will be described as we shall 
proceed further. 
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Conclusion. 

The salient points in this chapter to be brought 
to the notice of the critic are 

The Swara, Chhandas and Hishi of a Mantra or 
Mantras. Special attention should be paid to the expla¬ 
nation of the term Dewata in the Karma Kanda, Upasana 
Kanda and Jnana Kanda. The reader should very care¬ 
fully study the portion of Nirukta (Daiwata Kanda) on 
the point. The next most important point is the theo¬ 
logy of the Vedas. It is pure monotheism. Particular 
attention should be paid to the age of the Creation of the 
Universe and to the age (if any) of the Vedas, as it is 
proved by Science (Geology, Anthropology and Astrono¬ 
my including the Astronomy of the Aryas) and the 
Purva Mimansa of Jaimini and the Vedas themselves. 
A careful study of the Purusha Sukta or the famous 
Purusha Hymn is quite indispensable to understand, the 
creation or transformation or developmen t of the Uni¬ 
verse, on a scientific basis. In fact, the study of the 
Angas and the Upangas is quite essential to understand 
the Vedas including the Purusha Sukta and the other 
intricate and abstruse subjects. 

The Chapter on the Vedas ends with a prayer to 
the Almighty from the Yajurveda, Chapter 3), Mantra 3. 

fas&rft fcr *faa Jfarrft i 
fa i Jbr. ^ it 





CHAPTER III. 

The Brahmanas of tlie 
Vedas. 

jplSHE sacred literatui’c of the Aryas is divided into two 
great classes, namely, Shruti and Smriti. The 
• former includes the four Vedas (Rigveda, Samaveda, 
Yajurveda and Atharvaveda), revealed through Divine 
Agency, the agents being the sages, the seers of the Man¬ 
tras, not their composers, and the latter, (the Brahmanas 
including Shrauta Sutras, Angas, Dharma Shastras and 
Darshanas), delivered through human authors, their com¬ 
posers. The Vedas are regarded as what were eternally 
existing, and in time seen or heard by the Rishis, not 
composed or arranged by them. They are thus a divine 
revelation in the highest and fullest sense of the term. 

'1 he Brahmanas including the Shrauta Sutras, Dharma 
Shastras and Darshanas, with no hated breath, proclaim 
the supreme authority of the Vedas, as the word of Holy 
God. See the Shatapatha Brahmana. 

“ Prajapati beheld all beings in this triple Vaidica . 
science. For in it is the soul of all metres, of all hymns „ 
of praise, of all breaths of all the gods. This indeed 
exists. This is that which is mortal. Prajapati reflected 
“All beings are comprehended in the triple Vaidica 
science : come let me dispose myself in the shape of triple 
Vaidica science. He arranged the verses of the Rigveda. 
Twelve thousand Vrihatis, and as many Rik verses Which 
were created by Prajapati stood in rows in the thirtieth 
class. Since they stood in the thirtieth class, there were 
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thirty nights in the month.” See also the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana, III, 12, 9,1. The reader here will mark the mode of 
description in the Brahmanas. It is generally the case with 
almost all the Brahmana treatises. The Vedas are regard¬ 
ed as having been seen, perceived or heard. They are 
thus most holy. The other sacred books called Smriti are 
also holy, composed by the sages. But whenever the 
Brahmanas, etc., appear to be, inconsistent with the Vedas, 
their authority is at once overruled, as in the presence of 
what cannot be gainsaid. The authenticity of the com¬ 
mentaries of the Vedas, called in Sanskrita, the Brahma-: 
nas, mz.; 6 Angas, 0 U pan gas, 4 Upavedas, and 1127 
Shakhas, all composed by Brahma and other sages, lies in 
their adherence to the original texts of the Vedas, the least 
departure from which annihilates their authority. The 
Vedas are the treasury of science and morals revealed by 
God. They are self-evident truth, admitting of no doubt 
and depending on the authority of no other book—the 
other sacred books depending on them for their life and 
sustenance. 

The various schools of philosophy (Purva Mimansa, 
Uttara Mimansa, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaishe- 
shika) acknowledge the authority of the Vedas as divine 
and absolute. To call their authority in question is to 
call in question the power and will of the Almighty. 
Thus we see that those sacred works which are known as 
the Vedas, constitute by universal consent the highest 
authority among the Aryas. The Brahmanas, the Com¬ 
mentaries of the Vedas, sometimes with something extra¬ 
neous or additional to them (the V edas) and sometimes 
something interpolated or misrepresented in them (the 
Brahmanas), are unmistakably of a far far later age than 
their respective Mantras (the Vedas) revealed to the sages 
of yore. They quote largely from the latter (Vedas). 
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The Bralinlanas are the oldest prose compositions now 
extant of the Aryas. The Vedas date hack to eternity 
but the Brahmanas were composed in time, and hence are 
not eternal. The former are apaurusheya and the latter 
paurusheya (composed by human beings). Panini, the 
great and authoritative Sanskrita grammarian, clearly 
states that there are old and new Brahmanas. One Brah- 
mana quotes another sometimes not in support of its doc¬ 
trines but in order to refute it. Compare the Tandya 
Brahmana and the Kaushitaki Brahmana on this point, 
’l'here must have been, as we may learn from Panini and 
Patanjali’s Mahabhashya a much larger number of Brah¬ 
manas belonging to each Veda; and even Sayana who 
lived only about 400 or 500 years ago, was acquainted 
with more than we have now. Some of the Brahmanas 
were, as a matter of fact, lost, and others changed in 
their various recensions so as to differ greatly. 

The Shrauta Sutras and the Smritis which ought to 
agree with and to be founded only on the Vedas, are 
found to be, in some cases, not consistent with, and in 
other cases, not founded on them (the Vedas). But the 
Vedas are the highest authority and none of the objections 
made . (as changes in them, their recensions, etc., 
because there were no changes in them or there were no •* 
recensions of them) could apply to them (the Vedas). 
They are faultless from all eternity, evident by them¬ 
selves and as they were revealed they are unaffected by 
the faults of the human authors. 

There arc customs in the Smritis, etc., which can be 
proved to depend on selfish motives and contrary to the 
Vedas, but there were no changes in the Vedas them¬ 
selves. There are certain rules of interpretation, etc,, 
formulated by Jaimini and the other ancient sages which 
enable us to arrive at the truth. See the section on the 
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Buies of Interpretation. In describing the Brahmanas, 
it must be remembered, that there is a common stock in 
the Brahmanas of each Veda. The same ceremonial is 
described, the same doubts are raised, similar solutions 
are proposed, and many chapters are repeated in the same 
words. Before each recension took its present shape (and 
few of these numerous recensions have been preserved to 
us), they must have rolled from hand to hand, sometimes 
losing old, sometimes gathering new matter. 

Each Veda has its own Brahmanas or Brahmana 
which contain or contains the expositions or teaching ol 
their or its Veda. It should also be noted that while a 
whole work consisting of many chapters or books is called a 
Brahmana, sometimes each section of the several books or 
chapters is individually styled a Brahmana. See the 
Shatapatha Brahmana. It may seem somewhat confusing 
to a beginner, but patient study would solve all such 
difficulties. 

The Rigveda Brahmanas. 

Of the Brahmanas that were handed down in the 
school of the Bahwrichas (i. e., “ possessed of many 

verses),” as the followers of the Rigveda are called, 
(wo have come down to us, viz., those of the Aitareyins 
ahd the Kaushitakins. The Aitareya Brahmana and 
the Kaushitaki (or Sankhyayana) Brahmana evidently 
have for their ground work the same stock of tradi¬ 
tional cxegetic matter. They differ, however, con¬ 
siderably as regards both the arrangement of this matter 
and their stylistic handling of it, with the exception of 
the numerous legends common to both, in which the dis¬ 
crepancy is comparatively slight. There is also a certain 
amount of material peculiar to each of them. The Kau- 
shitaki is, upon the whole, far more concise in its style 
and more systematic in its arrangement. It consists of 
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thirty chapters (adhyayas) : while the Aitareya has forty, 
divided into eight books (or pentads, panchikas of five 
chapters each). In the last portion of the Aitareya 
Brahmana occurs the well-known legend of Shunahshepa, 
whom his father Ajigarta sells and offers to slay. 

Some say (and it seems a probable case) the last ten 
chapters of the Aitareya Brahmana are a later addition. 
The legend of Shunahshepa occurs in this last portion. 
Besides, this legend does not occur in the Kaushitaki 
Brahmana. There is no trace of this legend in the 
Rigveda. Shunahshepa is the author of the hymns 
in the Rigveda : he is not the deity of those hymns. 
See the Rigveda, the Nirukta and a full discus¬ 
sion on the human sacrifice in the chapter on it. 
While the Aitareya deals almost exclusively with the 
Soma sacrifice, the Kaushitaka, in its first six chapters, 
treats of the several kinds of Haviryajna or offerings of 
rice, milk, ghee, etc., whereupon follows the Soma sacri¬ 
fice in this way, that chapters (7—10) contain the practi¬ 
cal ceremonial and (11—30), the recitations of the hotar. 
The Aitareya Brahmana is ascribed to the sage Mahidasa 
Aitareya (son of Itara), also mentioned elsewhere as a 
philosopher ; and it seems likely enough that this person 
arranged the Brahmana and founded the school of the 
Aitareyins. The sage Kaushitaki is the author of the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana. 

Each of these two Brahmanas is supplemented by t 
“forest portion,” or Aranyaka. The Aitareya A ram-ala 
consists of five books (Aranyaka), three of which, the 
first and the last two, are of a liturgical nature, tieatin* 
of the ceremony called Mahavrata or great vow. Th 
second and third books, on the other hand, are purel 
speculative, and are also styled the Bahwrioha Brahmar 
opanishad. Again, the last four chapters of the secon 
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book are also referred to as the Sanhitopanishad. The 
fourth and fifth books are ascribed to Ashwalayana and 
Shaunaka respectively. There are two different recen¬ 
sions of the Kaushitaki Aranyaka, a shorter one consist¬ 
ing of nine and a longer one of fifteen Adhyayas. Four 
of these variously placed at the beginning or end or after 
the second Adhyaya, constitute the highly interesting 
Kaushitaki Brahmanopanishad. The remaining portions 
of the Aranyaka seem to correspond, to some extent, to 
the ceremonial sections of the Aitareya Aranyaka. 

Of Kalpa Sutras, or manuals of sacrificial ccremonf- 
al, composed for the use of the Hotar priest, two diffe¬ 
rent sets are in existence, the Ashwalayana and the San- 
khyayana Sutra. Each of these works follows one of the 
two Brahmanas of the Rik as its chief authority, viz., 
the Aitareya and Kaushitaka respectively. Both consist 
of a Shrauta and a Grihya Sutra. The Ashwalayana 
Shrauta Sutra consists of twelve, the Grihya of four, 
Adhyayas. The Sankhyayana Shrauta Sutra consists of 
eighteen Adhyayas. The Grihya Sutra consists of six 
chapters. 

The Kaushitaki Brahmana contains two dialogues of 
some interest, one in which Indra instructs Pratardana in 
theology, and another in which Ajatashatru, King of 
Benares, communicates divine knowledge to a priest call¬ 
ed Balaki. In this Brahmana there is a passage implying 
a special prominence given to a deity who came after¬ 
wards to be known as Shiva. He is called Ishana and 
Mahadeva. The passage may be an interpolation, as the 
modern Shiva is not one of the Vaidica gods. 

The Aitareya Brahmana ends with a most remark¬ 
able spell, the use of which properly would lead to the 
total ruin and destruction of one’s enemy. The spells, 
magic and witchcraft in the Brahmanas are extraneous 
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to the Vedas. There is no trace of magic, etc., in the 
Vedas. Witchcraft, sorcary, charms and spells can have 
no place in the Book of God. Seo the chapter on witch* 
craft, etc., and the Atharvaveda, Vol. II. 

The Samaveda Brahmanas. 

The Brahmanas of the Samaveda are much interest¬ 
ing. They dwell upon a variety of subjects which help 
to throw much light on the state of Aryan society at a 
very remote period of its history. Unlike the Brahmanas 
t of the Yajurveda, which are mostly exegctic in their 
character, those of the Samaveda adopt an independent 
course, and afford exposition of matters Avhich have no 
necessary connection with their hymnology. 

The following are the principal Brahmanas of tho 
Samaveda—the Panchavimsha, the Shadvimsha, the Sama- 
vidhana, the Arsheya, the Devatadhyaya, the Upanishad, 
the Sanhitopanishad and the Vamsha. Their number 
is usually fixed at eight; but within the last few years 
one new Brahmana has been discovered - the “ Jaiminiya 
or Talavakara Brahmana.” 

The most considerable of the Sama liturgy is the 
Tandya otherwise called the Praudha or Mahabrabmana 
which, from the number of chapters contained in it, is 
likewise named the Panchavimsha Brahmana. Its sub¬ 
ject is an exposition of the ritual details of the Soma 
sacrifices, including the Ekaha, the .Ahina and the Sat- 
ras, by the performance of which heaven (bliss or happi¬ 
ness according to the Purva Mimansa), and other rewards 
are obtainable. In connection with these the work re¬ 
counts a variety of legends of great interest in regard to 
certain grand sacrifices performed on the banks of tho 
Saraswati and Drishadwati at a very remote period of 
antiquity and gives U3 an insight into the ceremonials 
Called Vratyastomas by which the people of Aryan origin, 
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not living according to the Aryan system, and the other 
Mlechhas obtained admission to the Aryan community. 
It makes mention likewise, of the Naimishiya Rishis, 
Parantara, King of Koshala, of Trisadasya, Purukutsa, of 
Nami (one of the ancestors of Janaka), prince of Videha 
and of Kurukshetra and Yamuna. These, coupled with 
the absence in it of the names of Janaka, Kurupanchala 
and the like, afford important evidence regarding the age 
when the work was composed and first recited. 

The Shadvimsha Brahmana being a supplement to 
the Panchavimsha Brahmana—its last chapter which also* 
beai’S the title of Adhlmta Brahmana or book of marvels 
is rather interesting. The fifth chapter of the work is 
peculiar. It treats of all manners of portents and evil 
influences, as the fall of meteors, the appearance of 
comets, rainbows and haloes, upheaval, depression or 
quaking of the earth, etc. Some of the portents named 
are of a highly marvellous (or rather of a very fanciful) 
character, such as the shaking of temples, laughing, weep¬ 
ing, Avinking, sweating, dancing and singing of idols, etc. 
It adverts to names and circumstances which indicaie 
that it was compiled at a much later time than the chap¬ 
ters which precede it. Here the reader will mark the 
idolatry of the Brahmanas : (probably these miracles or 
marvellous descriptions are later interpolations in the 
Brahmana treatises). There is no trace or mention of 
temples, idols or images of gods, etc., (chaityavandanadi) 
in the Vedas. See the chapter on the image-worship, 

Yol n. 

The Samavidhana Brahmana is a treatise on expia¬ 
tion and Achara or customs in three chapters. There 
are ceremonies mentioned in the Samavidhana which are 
intended to destroy enemies—a thing quite contrary to 
the teachings of the Vedas. Great restrictions are placed 
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upon the occupations that a Brahmana is allowed to fol¬ 
low; and serving in temples is added to the list of de¬ 
grading professions. Are not those temples later intro¬ 
ductions or interpolations in the Brahmanas ? A good 
deal of space is given to the manufacture of amulets and 
the performance of magical ceremonies to destroy enemies, 
as described above. This our third Brahmana of the 
Samaveda contains a rich store of legends. The reference 
io Krishna Pevakiputra is significant. All the above 
points, (viz., the mention of temples in it, the manufacture 
‘of amulets and performance of magic ceremonies, mention 
of Krishna, etc.), prove this Brahmana to be a modern 
production. 

The Arsheva Brahmana is practically an index of 
the contents to the Samaveda, and as such might be call¬ 
ed an Anukramani, composed with the view of helping 
the memory in the reciting of the various chants or 
Samans of which it consists. 

The Yamsha Brahmana is a brief tractate, consist¬ 
ing of the names of the various professors or teachers 
(Acharyas) of the Samaveda, together with those of their 
predecessors back to the founders or original teachers or 
Brahmadi. It is a mere roll-book of the heads of the 
Samaveda teachers or heads of schools from the beginning 
down to the writer of the tractate, with a salutation to 
them all. 

The Dewatadhyaya Brahmana consists of rules with 
examples for the ascertaining of the duties of the Sama 
vetses chanted. It refers also to the four Yugas or ages 
of the world and to a day of Brahma, such as is found in 
Manus’ Institutes. 

The Sanhitopanishad Brahmana consists of a single 
chapter in five brief sections. 

The Kenopanishad forms a part of the lately dis>- 
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covered Jaiminiya or Talavakara Brahmana. It contains 
also the famous Chyavana story. 

The last Brahmana which we have to notice is the 
Chhandogya. Of the first two chapters of the Ohhandogya 
Brahmana, the first includes eight Suctas on the cere¬ 
mony of marriage, and the rites necessary to be observed 
at the birth of a child. Its spirit may be guessed from a 
single verse. In talking of the unanimity with which 
they will dwell, the bridegroom addressed to his bride. 
“ Whatever is thy heart the same shall be mine, and this 
my heart shall be thine.” 

^7 rHT JHT l 

% & WT II 

The last Sucta of the second chapter is the concluding 
Mantra of the marriage ceremony, in which a general bles¬ 
sing is invoked for all concerned. 

There are three Shrauta Sutras, which attach them¬ 
selves more or less, closely to the Pauchavimsha Brah¬ 
mana :—Masaka’s Arsheya Kalpa, which gives the begin¬ 
nings of the Samans in their sacrificial order, thus sup¬ 
plementing the Arsheya Brahmana, which enumerates 
their technical names; and the Shrauta Sutras of Latya- 
yana and Drahyayana, of the Kauthuma and Ranayaniya 
schools respectively, which differ but little from each 
other, and form complete manuals of the duties of the 
Udgatars. 

Another Sutra, of an exegetic character, the Anu- 
pada Sutra, likewise follows the Panchavimsha, the diffi¬ 
cult passages of which it explains. Further, two Grihya 
Sutras, belonging to the Samaveda, are Drahyayana 
Grihya, ascribed to Ivhadira, and that of Gobhila, with a 
supplement entitled Karmapradipa by Ivatyayana. If the 
Samaveda has thus its ample share of Brahmanica litera¬ 
ture, it is less richly supplied with Sutra treatises, 
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The last eight chapters of the Chhandogya Brah¬ 
mana form the Chhandogya Upanishad. The con- 
temporaniety of the Chhandogya with the Vriha- 
daranyaka is shown in general by the community of the 
names in the two works, as Shwetaketu, Ashwapati, etc., 
as also the identity, generally complete, of its seventh 
book with corresponding passages in the Vrihadaranyaka. 

Note. —The Vrikadaranyaka constitutes the 14th 
hook of the Shatapatha Brahmana. The last six lectures 
form a theological treatise entitled the Vrihadaranyaka 
Upanishad or the Vajasaneyi Brahmana Upanishad. 

The Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi Sanhita) Brahmana. 

To this Veda belongs the Shatapatha Brahmana or 
100 path Brahmana, so called because it consists of 100 
paths or sections, each called a Brahmana. It is the 
best known, the most important and most significant of 
all the Brahmanas. Wo shall have occasion to quote 
from this Brahmana and the Taittiriya Brahmana of the 
so-called Black Yajurveda (in contradiction to the White 
Yajurveda), while treating of the Mritakapitrishraddha 
and animal sacrifice. Sec the Chapters on the Mritakapitri 
shraddha and sacrifice. 

N. B.—The Black Yajurveda cannot be included 
in the Vedas. See the Section on the Brahmanas are 
not Vedas. To the so-called Black Yajurveda belongs 
the Taittiriya Brahmana otherwise called the Kathaka 
Brahmana. .Forming part of it are the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka and the Taittiriya Upanishad. Among other subjects, 
the Shatapatha Brahmana and the Taittiriya Brahmana 
give an account of the creation of man and the origin of 
caste. See the Shatapatha Brahmana and the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, ii, 1, 4, 11 and III, 12, 9, respectively. 

There are two recensions of the Shatapatha Brah* 
mana, viz., the .Vladhyandin, divided into fourteen and the 
Kanwa into seventeen books (Kandas). 
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In Kalpa Sutras, the Black Yajurveda is particular* 
ly rich. They are almost entirely confined to the Tait- 
tiriya School. The only Shrauta Sutra of a Charaka 
School which has hitherto been recovered is that of the 
Manvas, a sub-division of the Maitrayaniyas. The Manava 
Shrauta Sutra seems to consist of eleven books, the 
first nine of which treat of the sacrificial ritual, while the 
tenth contains the Shulva Sutra and the eleventh is 
made up of a number of supplements (Parishishta). The 
Manava Grihya Sutra is likewise in existence. Of Sutra 
works belonging to the Kathas, a single treatise, the 
Kathaka Grihya Sutra is known. As regards the Taittiriyas, 
the Kalpa Sutra most widely accepted among them 
was that of Apastamba. It consists of thirty Prashnas 
(questions) ; the first twenty-five of these constitute the 
Shrauta Sutra ; 2(i and 27, the Grihya Sutra ; 28 and 29, 
the Dharma Sutra, and the last, the Shulva Sutra. 

The Brahmana of the Atharvaveda. 

'The only Brahmana of the Atharvaveda is the 
Gopatha Brahmana. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which contains cosmogonic speculations interspersed 
with legends, apparently taken from the other Brah- 
manas, and general instructions on religious duties and 
observances ; while the second part treats, in a verv de¬ 
sultory manner, of various points of the sacrificial "cere¬ 
monial. The contents of this Brahmana are a medley, 
derived from various sources, it is said its essential 
feature is incantations, as downfall of an enemy, etc., a 
thing unknown to the Atharvaveda. See the Chapter on 
Magic, etc., Vol. II. 

The Kalpa Sutras belonging to this Veda comprise 
both a manual of .^hrauta rites, the Vaitana Sutra and a 
manual of domestic rites, the Ivaushika Sutra. The last 
Sutra work to be noticed in connection with this Veda is 
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the Shaunakiy Chaturadhyayika, being a Pratishakhya of 
the Atharva Sanhita, so-called from its consisting of 
four lectures (Adhyayas). 

Thus we have given only the names of the important 
Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras, and noticed, in brief, 
some of the important topics or points. The reader, to 
obtain the whole information, must make large use of the 
original texts and commentaries of the voluminous works. 

Authors of the Brahmanas and their age. 

The Aitareya Brahmana was written towards the 
beginning of the 17th century (Samvat 1013 or there¬ 
about). 

This Shloka is found in the Pratishakhya of the 
Yajurveda in the end of Charanavvuha Parishishta. (See 
the Benares Edition, 1883, of the Pratishakhya of the 
Y ajurveda). 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, says:— 
The last ten Adhyayas of the Aitareya Brahmana are 
clearly a later addition,—though they must have already 
formed part of it at the time of Panini (100 n. c. ?), if, as 
seems probable, one of his grammatical Sutras, regulating 
the formation of the names of Brahmanas, consisting of 
thirty and forty Adhyayas, refer to these works. 

The Tandya Brahmana of the Samaveda was com¬ 
posed by the sage Tandi. It makes mention of Nami, etc., 
(ancestors of Janaka). Prom which it appears that it 
must have been written before the Shatapatha Brahmana. 
The Shatapatha Brahmana of the Yajurveda was written 
by the sage Yajnavalkya, the contemporary of the King 

Janaka, Shatyayayana, and Katyayana, the successor of 
Panini. 
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From these aphorisms, it appears that the sage 
Panini was probably a contemporary of Arjuna. Arjuna 
Avas horn in the 7th century of the Kali age. See the 
Iiajatarangini, 1, 50. 

“ ^ *rr£g ^ i 

^h%5 vfamnrac ^r?nrsrr: ii 

.lanmejava according to the aphorism nrsT'.^r II $ I ^ | 
qxfijjR II was horn in the 8th century of the Kali age. 
Thus time of Panini is the 8th century of the Kali age. 
The sage Yaska was horn in the 12th century and Katya- 
yana in the 10th century of the Kali age. Thus this 
Brahmana is most probably a very old Brahmana. The 
Shatapatha Brahmana was composed by the sage Yajna- 
valkya. See Shanti Parva Maliabharata. All this is 
according to Shri Satyavrata Samaslirami of Calcutta. 
See his discussion on the age of the Brahmanas. 

The Gopatha Brahmana composed by the sage 
Gopatha belongs to the Atharvaveda. Its contents 
are a medley derived from various sources. Probably, 
it is one of the most modern works of its class. The 
eontemporaniety of the Chhandogva with the Vrihadaran- 
yaka is shown in general by the community of the 
names in the two works; Pravaliana Jaiwali, Ushashti 
Sakryayana, Shandilya, Satyakama Jabala, Uddalaka 
Aruni, Shvvetaketu and Ashwapati, as also the identity, 
generally complete, of its seventh book with correspond¬ 
ing passages in the Vriliadaranyaka. 

As far as we can we have given the probable dates 
of the principal Brahmanas. Further inquiries and re¬ 
searches will, most probably, lead to their ultimate con¬ 
firmation. 
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Nature and contents of the Brahmanas. 

Generally speaking, tlie Hralimanas consist of 
regulations regarding the employment of the Mantras in 
the worship, including especially the various and very 
numerous sacrifices. They expound the etymology and 
meaning of the terms used, the esoteric meanings of the 
rites performed, all of which are interspersed with stories 
or legends illustrating or enforcing these various signifi¬ 
cations. They consist of “ for the most part of mystical, 
historical, mythological, etymological and theological dis¬ 
cussions.” The Brahmanas contain the oldest rituals, the 
oldest philological notes and the oldest legends or myths. 
In many cases, the simple worship of the Vedas is changed 
into an artificial, complicated, ceremonial or ritualistic 
religion. Sometimes the description of the sacrifices con¬ 
tained in the Brahmanas is so incomplete and obscure, in 
the best cases so disjointed and unsystemetic, so frequently 
interrupted by remarks and comments on the mystical 
signification of the sacrifice and its constituent acts that 
it would appear almost impossible for the sacrificer to 
feel assured of having done exactly what he ought to have 
done unless he had some other help to guide him. Such 
a help existed at a very early time immediately following 
on the composition of the chief Brahmanas in the Kalpa 
Sutras and the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini. There were 
many circumstances which rendered the task of the Sutra 
writer a by no means easy one. And all these difficulties 
are solved in the Purva Mimansa of the sago Jaimini. 
The Brahmana mess is said to contain five ingredients. 

There is Vidhi (injunctions) in it, there is Nishedha 
(prohibitions) in it, and there is Arthavada (explanatory 
passages) in it. The translation of Arthavada by “ expla¬ 
natory statement ” is not quite adequate, as Arthavada is 
defined as comprising all those sentences which either 
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contain a praise (Stuti) of the things enjoined by Vidhi 
or a blame (Ninda) of the things prohibited by Nishedha. 

The Yidhis are the injunctions, Vaidica passages 
which impel men to perform a certain action in expecta¬ 
tion of a certain result. The Nishedhas are the injunc¬ 
tions prohibiting a thing to be clone. All these Vidhis 
and Nishedhas (Mantras) are described and explained in 
the Brahmanas. As regards Mantras, the question pre- 
serting itself is “ in what relation do they stand to the 
sacrificial action ? In what manner do they help the 
latter ? ” And it is within the province of the Brahmanas 
to describe and explain the above relation and manner of 
helping. 

The fourth ingredient is the Para kalpa or the per¬ 
formance of rites in olden times. It includes in it stories 
of the fights of the Dcvas and A suras, and legends con¬ 
cerning sacrifices performed by gods. 

The last ingredient is the Parakriti (achievement or 
feat of another). It includes stories of renowned priests, 
what successes they accomplished, what gifts they receiv¬ 
ed, what blessings they conferred and what curses they 
inflicted. 

Religion of the Brahmanas. 

Firstly. The changes the Vaidica religion under¬ 
went— 

A careful anyalysis of the religion as found in the 
hymns of the V'cdas, will show that the ancient Vaidica 
sages worshipped one God under various names, Indra, 
Agni, Yayu, etc. 

5£o %© jt ? i W30 *13;° 1 #« 11 

The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the Unity of 
God. There is in truth, say repeated texts, “ but one 
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Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, 
whose work is the Universe.” He is perfect truth ; per¬ 
fect happiness, without equal; immortal, absolute unity ; 
whom neither speech can describe nor mind comprehend ; 
all-pervading ; all-transcending ; delighted with His own 
boundless intelligence ; not limited by time or space ; 
without feet, moving swiftly ; without hands, grasping all 
worlds ; without eyes, all-surveying ; without ears, all-hear¬ 
ing ; without an intelligent guide, understanding all; 
without cause, the first of all causes ; all-ruling, all-power¬ 
ful ; the creator, preserver, transformer of all things. 

II etc. 

wqrrftfPTt^r 11 etc. 

*• Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler, may it guide our intellects ! ” 

TVRt W 5 f; II 

. (The verse is the same in all the Vedas). From the 
fuller forms of the same verse, it is plain that light alluded 
to is the Supreme Maker. The word Savita also means the 
Sun, but here it means the Almighty God. In the samo 
manner, the word Agni, etc., have two meanings—God 
Himself and the element fire, etc., and a meaning is to be 
assigned to a word in accordance with its context in a 
sentence or paragraph. See the preceding chapter on the 
Vedas. It is not the worship of the powers of nature, 
but the worship of Nature’s God, which the Vedas incul¬ 
cate upon the human beings. But the pure Vaidica reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas began to be corrupted by the incorpora¬ 
tion or assimilation of the new religious doctrines of the 
modern sacred books of the modern Hindus, especially the 
Puranas and Tantras. The pure monotheistic worship of 
the Vedas became much moi*e formal, ritualistic and com¬ 
plicated-polytheistic, pantheistic, idolatious, sabaistic, 
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totemistic, domonolatric, etc., etc., in which the creation 
began to have share in the worship of the creator, Man 
worshipped not only his Maker (Clod), but various gods, 
deified heroes, his dead ancestors, heavenly bodies, idols, 
demons, ghosts and goblins, birds and beasts, trees, plants, 
etc. At last he began to think to be God himself, and 
this pantheistic faith, in some cases, spurned all religion 
and salvation as unnecessary. Magic (spells, chai*ms, 
witchcraft, sorcery) was mixed up largely with his religion. 
As was his religious faith, so he began to comment on the 
Vedas,as an authority for his practice and theory. 

A summary of the principle changes in religion 
since Veda may he given :— 

The neglect of the principle of monotheism; 

The neglect of one God, and the introduction of 
other gods; 

The worship of deified mortals and the incarnations 
of God; 

The introduction of new sects and the attempt to 
exalt individual gods at the expense of the others ; 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more 
efficacious than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or 
good works ; 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas ; 

The worship of the images is superior to all other 
forms of religion. 

fn the Brahmanas (except in a few cases of appa¬ 
rent interpolations) there is no reference to public temples. 

J he worship is solemnised in the open air. The Brahmanas, 
in general, consisted of regulations (viniyoga) regard¬ 
ing the employment of the Vaidica Mantras in the wor¬ 
ship, including especially the various and very numerous 
pure sacrifices of the Vedas. But some of the Brahmanas 
(or rather interpolations, misrepresentations or misinter* 
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pretations in them), and especially their Slirauta Sutras 
began to lay down and describe, in detail, the impure and 
filthy slaughter of human beings and animal sacrifices. 
The ancestor-worship was also introduced latterly. In 
certain cases the one sacrifice extended over many years. 
It goes without saying that such required elaborate pre¬ 
paration and entailed enormous expense, when they ex¬ 
tended only over a few weeks, not to speak of years. 
Open table had to be kept for all Brahmanas who chose to 
come, alms to be given on a most extravagant scale, 
games organised, and gifts made of cattle, gold, silver, 
beds, various kinds of utensils and garments. That was 
not all that was demanded of the people, but the poor 
dumb creatures, horses, goats, asses, etc., were immolated 
in numbers for the sins and for the supposed good of 
others. It was supposed that not only the sacrificer but 
also the oifered victims went to heaven on the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice. There are Arthavadas, (the expla¬ 
nations of the Mantras and rites), Ninda (censure) and 
Stuti (praise) in the Brahmanas, but they are highly 
exaggerated and amplified in the Puranas beyond human 
imagination and pure reason. Thus there is a difference 
between the religion of the Vedas and that of the Brah¬ 
manas, but there is a gulf of difference between the reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas and that of the I uranas. 

‘ Secondly. The cheif points of difference between 
the Vedas andtiie Brahmanas. It will repay the reader 
well if he compares'the contents of the "N edas given in 
the preceding chapter on the Vedas with those of the 
Brahmanas given in this chapter and the contents of the 
Brahmanas and the contents of the Vedas with those of 
the modern Puranas. This will enable him to arrive at 
the conclusion.that the teachings of the Vedas are univer¬ 
sal and comparative truths. They are ordained for all 
time and for all space. They are cosmopolitan, 
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The chief points of difference between the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas--- 

The worship in the Brahmanas became much more 
formal, ritualistic and complicated. 

Vaidica religion at no time was idolatrous : Some of 
the Brahmanas make mention of idol-worship and temples ; 
hut these are later interpolations in them ; 

There is no mention or trace of incarnation of God 
and the worship of deified mortals in tlie Vedas. Some 
sav there is mention of the Matsva aratara or first incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu in the form of a fish to recover the* 
Vedas lost during the deluge in the Shatapatha Brahmana. 
There is mention of the story of the Deluge in the Shata¬ 
patha Brahmana, (T, H, I, 1). This sforv, with striking 
variations, is also given in the Jfahabharata, the Matsya 
Parana, the Bhagavata I’urana and the Agni Vurana, hut 
the Shatapatha Brahmana does net say anything of any 
deity being incarnate in the fish. 

The word Shraddha does not occur in the Vedas or 
in the ancient Brahmanas. Tt is, theiefore, a word of 
modern origin. Obsequial offering to ancestral manes has 
no place in the Vedas. There is mention of the Pitriyajna 
in the Vedas, but there it means the entertainment of the 
living and the learned in proportion to their worth. The 
later Shrauta Sutras make mention of the worship of the 
dead forefathers, but whenever they appear to he incontra¬ 
diction to the Vedas, their authority is at once overruled. 

There is no trace or mention of human or animal 
sacrifices in the Vedas. Some of the Brahmanas 
and the Slirauta Sutras describe them in detail, but 
as far as the Brahmanas go, the human or animal slaughter 
seems to be later interpolations, misrepresentations or 
misinterpretations in them. The same may he said of 
Surapana (the use of alcohol). There is mention of the 
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Somapana or drinking of the Soma juice in the Vedas, 
but their is no reference to Surapana. The use of flesh 
and wine is the Leela (sport or pastime) of the modern 
Vamamargees. 

The last important point is magical spells and 
charms, talisman or necklace, etc., sorcery, witchcraft, 
etc. On the authority of tmyana and other modern commen¬ 
tators, some of the Sanskrita Scholars assert that there is 
mention of magic in the Vedas, hut wo shall show further 
(on) that according to the interpretations based on the 
Angas and Upangas, there is no trace of such things in 
the Book of God. We shall take each and every topic 
and discuss it at length, quoting our authorities from the 
the modern commentators and from the Vedas and their 
Angas and Upangas, in favour of or against a point. The 
authorities will he quoted from the Vedas, etc., and the 
original texts will be translated according to the Vaidica 
Siddhantas based on the Angas and Upangas. At the 
same time we shall give the comments and glosses based 
on Say ana, Mahidhara and Uwwata and their translations. 
The reader is requested to wait for full discussions. 

For human sacrifices, the cow and bovine sacrifices 
and horse sacrifices in the Brahman is, sec the chapter on 
Sacrifice. 

Immortality, Future life, and Transmigration in the 
Brahmanas, see the chapter on it. 

For ancestral worship, see the chapter on it. Thus 
gradually step by step, the critic will have (o cxinline 
each and every topic. 

Prayers in the Brahmanas. 

Prayer is the v> ry essence of lieligion. Without 
prayer there can be no religion. In the higher forms of 
religion, the object will be principally spiritual though by 
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no means exclusively so. In the Brahmanas, some of the 
prayers were for secular and worldly things, and others 
were for spiritual gains. 

The following from the Aitarcya Brahmana is a good 
specimen of a Brahmanic prayer—“ Finally he prays for 
increase in cows, horses, and progeny, with the woi’ds “cows, 
may ye be born here! Horses, may ye be born here 1 Men, 
may ye be born here ! May hern sit a hero (my son), as 
a protector of the country, who presents the priests with 
gifts, consisting of a thousand cows. lie who thus prays, . 
Avill be blessed with plenty of children and cattle.” 

Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 11. 

The following prayers from the Khatapatha Brah¬ 
mana are more spiritual. They have a special interest of 
their own. 

“ Everreturning Agni, turn thou back unto me, with 
life, with vigour, with offspring, with riches, with gain, 
with wisdom, with wealth and with prosperity! O Agni, 
Angiras ! May thine be a hundred courses, and a thousand 
returns: with increase of increase bring back what was 
lost by us, and bring us again riches ! lleturn again with 
sustenance, again O \gni, with food and life, guard us 
again from trouble! with wealth return, 0 Agni, overflow 
with the all-feeding stream on every side—that is ‘with 
all this re f urn thou to me! ” Shatpatha Brahmana, VI, 
7 , 3 , 0 . 

Hero is a prayer for pardon of prenatal sinsTait- 
tiriya Brahmana, III, 7, 12, 3, 4. 

“May Agni free me from the sin which my mother 
or father committed, when I was in the womb. Tf I 
bruised my mother or father while sucking, delighted, 
when an infant, may my parents not have been injured 
thereby." 
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Sins, its penances and its cure in the Brahmanas. 

A sense of rightness and wrongness is met with all 
over the wide world. All have morality. In all times 
and every where violations of those moral duties or obliga¬ 
tions have been adjudged worthy of punishment.-- Penances 
or expiations were them known as now. It may be of 
interest to look into the penances emphasised in the oldest 
prose compositions of the Aryas. For specimens of sins, 
expiations or penances we turn to the second ’chapter of 
the seventh book of the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig- 
veda as it is specially devoted to the consideration of such, 
subjects. Read the chapter in the original. 

One of the sins to which, by negligence, they were 
continually exposed was the allowing the fire on the 
hearth to go out. It could be lighted by rapidly twirling 
an easily ignited stick in a hole in another stick or of 
course from another hearth on which the sacred fire was 
still burning. See the Aitareya Brahmana, VI, G, 4, 18— 
15. 

The reader is referred to the Aitareya Brahmana^ 
for the remaining sins, penances and cures. All of them 
refer to the Agnihotri’s official duties. The longest and 
most interesting story in the Aitareya Brahmana is tho 
well-known story of Shunahshepn. The mere telling of 
this story is said to save from sin. Those who wish for 
children should also have this story told them. They are 
said to be blessed with children. 

The gods in the Brahmanas. 

The gods in the Brahmanas are those of the Hymns. 
Some of the old gods are sliding into the mists ot obscu¬ 
rity, while others are growing into greater prominence. 
Some of the Vaidicigo ls have assumed their Pauranica 
garbs in the Brahmanas. In fact, all the modern Puranas 
have their mythological germs in the Brahmanas. 
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f I'he myths and arthavadas of the Brahmanas are highly 
exaggerated and amplified in the Puranas. Sometimes 
the abstract are changed into their concrete. Their num¬ 
ber is thirty-three with Prajapati as the thirty-fourth. 
See the Shatnpatha, Brahmana, IV, 5, 7, 2. See the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana, Aitarcya Brahmana and the Daiwata 
Kanda of the Nirukta on it. The reader should carefully 
compare the gods of the Vedas and the gods of the Brah- 
manas with those of the modern Puranas. 

Conclusion. 

We have described, in brief, the Brahmanas, and 
have given their names, probable age, authors, contents 
and religion, and wo hope, it will enable our readers to 
have a correct idea of what those treatises consist. They 
are not Vedas, but they are commentaries by Brahma 
and other sages of yore, on the Vedas. Sometimes there 
are apparent interpolations, misrepresentations and mis¬ 
interpretations in them by later writers and sometimes 
they contain matter quite extraneous and additional to 
the Vedas, which can be proved only by a close compari¬ 
son of the Brahmanas including the Slmiuta Sutras with 
the original texts of the Vedas. As literary compositions 
they are voluminous works only to be mastered by hard 
labour and patient study. Let us see what estimate the 
European experts in Sanskrita literature have formed of 
these treatises. By general consensus Professor Max 
Miillcr is said to have stood head and shoulders over all 
others. In his ancient Sanskrha Literature he remarks : 
“ These works deserve to be studied as the physician 
studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen.” 

Max Miillcr in his Preface to Vol. Ill of the Big- 
veda with Sayana’s Commentary writes : — 

“ Sayana though the most modern, is on the whole 
the most sober interpreter. Most of his etymological 
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absurdies must be placed to \ aska s account, and the 
optional renderings which he allows for metaphysical, 
theological or ceremonial purposes, are mostly due to his 
regard for the Brahmanas. These Brahmanas, though 
nearest in time to the hymns of the Uigveda, indulge in 

the most frivolous and ill-judged interpretations. 

As the authors of the Hrahmanas were blinded by theology, 
the authors of the still later Niruktas were deceived 
by etymological fictions, and both conspired to mislead by 
.their authority later and more sensible commentators, 
such as Sayana. Where Sayana has no authority to mis¬ 
lead him, his commentary is at all events rational. How 
the Professor became a quasi-Yedantin at the age of 70 
years, wc shall show in the chapter on the critical examin¬ 
ation of the commentaries of Sayana, etc., and the trans¬ 
lations and opinions based on them. Q. V. We have 
said more than once that the Puna Mimansa is the 
science of the Mantras and the Brahmanas. The charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Brahmanas consists in doubt, deliber¬ 
ation and discussion and the word Mimavsa which after¬ 
wards became the title of Jaimini’s philosophy, is 
frequently used in the Brahmanas to introduce the very 
problems which occupy the attention of .1 aim ini and his 
followers. It seems the Cambridge Professor was quite 
averse to the study of the Purva Mimansa, the Hrah¬ 
manas and especially the Nirukta of Yaska. There is no 
lack of striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound 
reasoning and traditions, full of meaning, in these collec¬ 
tions. Their study is of vital importance to the under¬ 
standing of the Vedas. 
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Whether the Brahmanas are Vedas. 

After describing, in brief, the Brahmanas, we pro¬ 
ceed to discuss the question whether the Brahmanas are 
included in the Vedas. Here we shall quote our authorities 
from our ancient sages and modern anchors, in its favour 
and against the point and finally prove.lthat the four 
Sanhitas alone are the Vedas. Now let us see what are the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanisliads. 

What are the Vedas. 

?qtlr ?qr. 

qs wF WT qrfa n q*j«> qo \ \ \ n 

Undoubtedly, this is the first Mantra of the Yajur- 
veda. '1 he glosses on this first Mantra are given in the 
Nhatapatha Brahmana— 

*q fqrir . 

qSTOH q^sq:.I 

qqo sqa x (*, 0 II etc, etc. 

In the same way, one Mantra after another is taken 
and fully explained in the Shatapatha Brahmana. As 
Mallinatha has explained one Shloka after another in his 
commentary of Kaghu Vansha, or as Bhagwan Patanjali 
comments, in detail, on the aphorisms of I’anini in the 
Mahabhashya, in the same manner, it is done by Ynjna- 
valkya in the Shatapatha Brahmana. The reader can 
see what are the Brahmanas. 

What are the Brahmanas. 


Rigveda and Aitareya Brail- ( 
mana of I! igveda. | 

^q. 


hike Shatapatha Brahmana, 
Aitareya Brahmana gives 
glosses on the Mantras ol,, 
Rigveda. 


5*® |o R9 ^ 1t^O | qo 3 || 
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irfa r=rT kz ^TTfqqnrqra' I 

lyqns I qo aro sum qf^r 11 

Its explanation is given in the 1st Panchika, 10 of 
Aitareya Brahmana. Thus generally, voir will find 
glosses on the Mantras of Bigveda in the Brahmana by 
Itara M ahidasa. (See also Sayana’s Introduction to this 
Brahmana.) 

What are the Vedas and what are the Brahmanas. 

Samaveda and Tnndya Malm ^ . 

Brahmana. C qfiffq II 

) %o (sreqf **:) II 

This is the first Mantra of Sama Veda. It is ex¬ 
plained in the Tandya Brahmana by the sage Tandi. 

*m«T wrqrnf.#nr. 

?rro aro ?? I *i 3 II 

Atharvaveda and Gopatha Brail-') q^qr. 

mana. J qf^rrfqq 

Atharvaveda, 20, 130, 1. 
Its gloss is found in the Gopatha Brahmana (Uttar- 
ardha), Prapathaka 0, 15. In the same way the other 
Mantras are explained by Gopatha in the Brahmana’s 
Brahmana (Gopatha). 

What are the Vedas. 

Now the reader can easily see the difference between 
the Veda and the Brahmana. Had there been no Veda 
there would have existed no Brahmana. The existence 
of the Brahmanas depends on the existence of the Vedas. 
As no learned man has named the Mahabbashya of Patan- 
jali Ashtadhyayi, but only the aphorisms of Panini Ashta- 
dhyayi, or the Tika of Mallinatha Baghuvansha but only 
the original Shlokas of Kalidasa Raghuvansha, in the 
same manner, the original Mantras are the Vedas hut not 
the Brahmanas. 
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What are the Brahmanas. 

Sometimes Commentators become independent. 
They give in their commentaries things of theii own age 
and sometimes Akhyayikas (narratives or stories) of their 
time. The myth of Shunahshepa is given in the Aitareya 
Brahmana but no trace of it is found in the lligvcda. 
The story is given in the Mahabharata and Bhagawata 
Purana in its prolix form. The same is the case with 
many stories of the Brahmanas. They are highly exag¬ 
gerated and amplified in the modern Puranas. 

Study of the Vedas (, Swadhyaya) and brahmanas. 

Vedas and Brahmanas. 

The treatment of studying sacred books or subjects 
shows us that the Vedas and the Brahmanas are quite 
different from each other. Had they been the same, the 
Brahmanas would have been included in the term Rig, 
etc. But since the word Brahmana is taken separately, 
it must be assumed that the Rig and the other V edas are 
quite distinct from the Brahmanas. 

. 

5£w5*t^c ii gr far wr© * i *© n 

Again, .3T%© W© ^ l ?® II 

Here the fruit or reward of reading or studying 
each book is given separate—which proves that the 
Vedas and the Brahmanas are wide apart from each 
other. 

Again, *g^T55ir^r.. 

n 

*RTO 5TT0 W© ( y, «) II 

Here Itihas, Purana, Vakovakya, etc , arc accepted 
distinc\ I he word Itihasa means the Brahmanas. Because 
while treating sacrificial rites, many stories of human 
beings are given in them which shows that the V edas and 
the Brahmanas are two distinct things. 






Application of the term Veda. 

The application of the word Veda points out that 
Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva only are the Vedas, 
because the word Veda is applied only to them. If Aita- 
reya, Shatapatha, Tandy a and Gopatha were Vedas, then 
we should have met with such uses as Aitareya Veda, 
Shatapatha Veda, Tandya Veda and Gopatha Veda. But 
such uses arc never seen. In the Mantras, Itigadi four 
words are found only with the word Veda. An ordinary 
person also says Rigveda, Yajurveda, Sainaveda and 
Atharvaveda lmt lie never says Aitareya Veda, etc. 
All this goes to prove that the Brail man as are not the 
Vedas. 

The folloAving are some of the applications of the 
word Vedas:— 

fTTTR 3irf?Tr 3^rf?T c 0>^TrTrrT'T I 

II 

URT© SIT® «|o (X> S H 

Again, . 

^?T© SIT® H ^ II 

Again, I 

nrrfr^TRT ii sit® ? 1 1 11 
Again, *#5^1*5* *n«*$*fr 

5^. 

A gain, 

II 


au4 i fo *3=r, 3^mi.. 
f^o ¥*T© * I « I ?® H 
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What are the Brahmanas. 

In the above passages and similar other passages, 
the word Veda is used only with ltigadi, not with others, 
from which it is plain that Kigadi only are the Vedas. It 
should he noted here that tin; words 5nR*TR and g fg squHT R 
are used here lor I he Brahmanas only, because at that 
time Mahabhashya, etc., were not composed by Maharsahi 
Patanjali, etc., that they might have been named Vya- 
khana or Bhashya (glosses or comments). 

Various applications of Veda. 

Sometimes the word‘Veda’is used in the sense of 
learning RSJT, knowledge ^R, etc., as, Ayurveda (science 
of medicine), Dhanurveda (military art), Gandharvaveda 
(music), Shilpaveda (mechanics), etc. Here Veda simply 
means Vidya ; Ayurveda means Ayurvidya, etc. 

For example :— 

il5I^ wflTrT 1 1 

i aro mn© \ m \\\ 

Sometimes the word ‘ Veda ’ is used in the sense of 
of Ivusha grass— 

. 

II WR NS I I \ II 

Here Veda means Kusha grass. 

Thus the word ‘ Veda ’ is used in many senses. There¬ 
fore a sense must be attached to it by context. At first 
the word Veda was used in the sense of rid and this sense 
is found in the Veda itself—See Yajurveda, V), 78. 

..... 

wg II 

Here the word Veda is Adirudatta, therefore it 
means the three Vedas (Trayi Vidya). See Panini, 6 1 
203. 
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f^rntrsir* n 

Atharvaveda, 4, 35, 6 II 19, 9, 1 

RTT^TT 

a s nramfaq TgT 

Nr: ifrar II 

besides, there are many examples of the above use 
in the Hrahmana, given above. 

Take an example from the Gopatha Bralnnana— 

wfar JTT& ..II 

** ^tir^rr ...II 

7R wsrrf?.. h 

Hr tniw....... 

tft* mnt g r« reH* r 5 i« fr ii 

snrro M R-i II 

This quotation proves also that there are only four 
Vedas. If the Shakhas (the schools or traditional recen¬ 
sions of the Veda) w ere the Vedas, then there must have 
been examples from them. 

Patanjali on it. 

Bhagwan Patanjali the great commentator on the 
Maharshi Panini says :— 

Ht a«rrcr i sftfHra k fc^re r s^ i a* 
s ftfa q rcarqq; i f?nrf5 i i i 

^ i i *f?t wnrrfi: tra*r xfa it 

Here by giving examples from the Prateeka (the 
first word of a verse, sentence, etc.), of the first Mantra of 
each Veda, it is plain that the four Vedas only were 
accepted bv the sage as Vedas. 

After a long time the books composed by the Rishis 
came to be regarded with great honour and accepted as the 
Vedas. It is a well-known fact that Panini is the author 
of Ashtadhyayi, but it also began to be regarded as Veda. 

1 K \\ \K * 
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On this aphorism *£5rn% STWfo is said— 

“ The aphorisms are like Chhandas (Veda).” Hut it is not 
an estahlisiied fact that the grammatical aphorisms of 
Panini also are the Vedas. With this view Maharshi 
Patanjali and other sages call the books composed by the 
liishis Veda. 

For tiie same reason— 

TOrarsr srr^mfr, ^nracfr *nr«r:, irrfmjr- 

sr^T Is^r cl e. 

The sayings of the Hraiimanas are called Veda Vakya. 
In the same light tin* other holy writers have men¬ 
tioned the i-arne tiling. Panini himself has accepted the 
Vedas to be (juite distinct from the Brahmanas, Hence 
his commentator cannot give one name Veda to both of 
them (Mantra and Brahmana). But the Bhashyakara, 
for the sake of honour or respect, has named the Brnh- 
manas as the Vedas, like the aphorisms- of Panini. In 
“ Agni Meeda ” and other examples, the llhashyakara 
plainly accepts that the Vedas and the Brahmanas are 
quite destinct things. 

Now let us come to Panini himself. The sage uses 
the word (seen) for the Vedas and sfhf7 (said) for the 
Brahmanas 

Panini on it. 

*£ i « i * i « n 

g*raraf%g i « i 3 i ?©x n 

. 

Prom this it is quite plain that the sage makes a 
distinction between the Vedisand the Brahmanas. The 
word Prokta (said) shows the Brahmanas were composed 
by the ancient sages. The application of the word Purana 
(Pracheen) shows that gradually new Brahmanas also 
were composed. The great and authoritative Sanskrita 
grammarian clearly states that there were old and new 
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"Brahmanas—an idea which conflicts with the eternity and 
Apaurusheyatwa of the Vedas. These Brahmanas* very 
name classes them as modern as (*rrera5f*Trft SlTBNUrft) the 
Brahmanas composed by Yajnavalkya, etc. They all bear 
evidence that they were composed in time (in comparison 
to the Vedas). 

One Brahmana often quotes another not in support 
of its own doctrines but in order to refute it. Thus the 
Kaushitakins are frequently attacked in the Tandya Brah¬ 
mana. (See also Professor Max Muller’s History of Sans- 
kiita Literature, p. 364). The Brahmanas arc unmistak¬ 
ably of a far far later age than their respective Mantras. 
They quote largely from the latter. The authors of the 
Brahmanas are well-known but there is no human author 
of the Vedas mentioned. 

ssrot arm; 11 

si i 

fiK T W g: II 

Nregggnfrrfa srafa <nfarfa: 11 etc., etc. 

The sages were the seers of the Mantras (Vedas), but 
not their composers. Maharshi Vyasa is their compiler. 
There is a vast difference between composition and com¬ 
pilation. (Here it should be borne in mind that for the 
present, we have nothing to do with the eclectic forms of 
religion >. 

If the Brahmanas were included in the Vedas, then 
Ott® R, 3, So), from this aphorism the repeti¬ 
tion of the word Brahmana in i&fa (qro R, 

3, S^), would have been assumed, what was the use of 
saying or accepting This proves that the Vedas 

end the Brahmanas are two different things. 

ffiimpft * sffarorftir ii («rr« «, r , *«) n 

From this aphorism it is clear that the Mantra por- 
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tion is the Vedas and Brahmana portion is the Com¬ 
mentary. If the Vrnhmnnas also were the Vedas then 
the aphorism would stand thus sfeTCclf; few. or something 
like it. 

srcfTTST tfararcurRT JTcTTRC ll not only this, but also if one 
syllable or syllabic instant is curtailed properly in an 
aphorism or u rule, the grammarians take the same delight 
in it as in the birth of a son. 

The derivation of the word 3TJPTIT shows that the 
Brahmanas are the commentaries on Brahma (sT5t) or Veda. 

Myths in the Brahmanas. 

There are many stories in the Brahmanas and these 
historical traditions must have been written after the 
decease of the persons to whom this history pertains ; as 

^rr.*r%, etc. 

Aitareya Brahmana, 8, 21. 

In the Tandya Maha Brahmana see the dialogue 
between Narada and Sanat Kumara and in the Copatlia 
Brahmana the narrative of Shwetaketu, son of Aruni, etc 
All this proves that the Brahmanas are not the Vedas. 
There are not stories in the Vedas. Maharshi Jaimini 
says in his Purva Mimansa, 1, 1, 31, 
which proves that there are not stories in the Vedas. 
But in the Brahmanas there are stories of the kings and 
the sages. Therefore it is said that those stories were 
composed after the death of those kings or sages. It 
might be objected that the Brahmanas are the commen¬ 
taries of the Vedas, therefore, they might explain the 
stories which are contained in the Vedas. It is true there 
are stories in the Brahmanas. 1 he commentators inci¬ 
dentally introduce matter to explain the original texts. 
Thus there is the topic of inauguration of kings in the 
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Veda but the commentators give in their commentaries 
what persons with what rewards performed this Vaidica 
rite in this world, though these stories are not found in 
the Vedas. See Aitarcya Brahmana, VIII, 21. 

The opponent might turn and assert that there are 
stories of mortals, sages and gods in the Vedas as in the 
Brahmanas, for instance, the story of Jamadagni and 
Kashyapa in the Y ajurveda, (Chapter 3, Mantra 62.) 

ssng* ang fc w r. 1 

Rig* cr^r 11 

Here the story of the sages with their names are 
plainly given. Hence so far as the mentioning of stories 
goes, the Brahmanas are also Vedas with Yajurveda, 
etc., in this respect. The Siddhanti establishes the con¬ 
clusion after noticing and answering objections. He 
refers to the Shatapatha Brahmana and says Jamadagni 
and Kashyapa are not the names of mortals (human 
beings). Here arc the authorities :— 

wy far sfcrV. 1 go sir® w® ^ wo \ 11 wR*fr I snuff I 

1 no ar® w« vs wo y 11 wiR srrur^u %b wranar wnfau 1 

uCtoR unfr fwl 11 

Here Jamadagni means eye (i. e., the physical eye 
and the other external senses) and Kashyapa means the 
internal organ iwn’.^TCUT' mind. 

aft* sfaurew: msulr cranr—if omy?*** vragwRr 
urS^ur* sruyfarasrareu «r^<r: wprciwrw mmsi ^ sargv 
fagurusfrg tfrfar uurfa srti% w«r«racr*p3g 
^mfaf^Turr snujr nu wCrnrsr 1 *5 1 wauurur* 

fanweir if w fl® wo ^ m® vs i 1 

^5 fasrr sraratfgw fagurarg-'flai'a (awitwsg- 

smgTw) aeSfapiiurr 

fagupng^g w%g 1 ** URyrgijsrrtffaff 11 
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The purport of .all this is that one should pray to 
God for long life “ Oh God, may my external organs 
of senses (eye, etc), and may my internal organ (mind) 
live in this world for three hundred years.” As the life 
of the learned possessing knowledge and enjoying happi¬ 
ness lasts for three hundred years, so he may enjoy the 
duration here ! 

This Mantra instructs also men that they can pro¬ 
long the duration of their life upto 800 or 100 years by 
observing the rules of religious studentship and by lead¬ 
ing the life of celibacy, etc., as laid down in the Shastras. 

^3 sronprSt 1 

*nir wrom ^ | araftv 

^TRrrrr^RrrVrVgs-cr^im^^ m shift 3kt after* 

11 

'I his shows that there are in the Vedas words de¬ 
noting general ideas not the proper names of any person, 
etc. Hence Sayana and other commentators have been 
deluded and made mistakes in their Vedaprakasha and 
other commentaries in thinking that there are narratives, 
stories or myths in the Sanhitas, as it is shown above. 
Were they not dreaming in the land of the Pauranica 
flights of imagination and reproduction? The commen¬ 
tary of Idahidhara is imbued with the Vamamargica tenets 
and that of Dayana is tinged with the Pauranica concepts 
and embellishments. 

In order to elucidate this point more clearly we will 
refer the reader to the tales, myths or fables of Prajapati 
and his daughters, Gotama and Ahalya, Indra and Vritra- 
sura, the wars and battles between the gods and the 

demons, etc., in the Bhagawata and the other Puranas and 
in the Itigveda, etc. 
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Abstract ideas in the Vedas. 

For the myth of Frajapati and liis daughters see 

Rigveda, ijo ? wo 33 |i jjjo %o w® \ *|« wo \ II 

^0 m® $® 3 wfe® 33 1 ¥* 11 f^o wo y wo \\ 11 *r® m® wf® 
*® wo * aro vs ^0 y 11 

For the myth of Indra and Alialya see *RT® ap 3 3 

*® 3 wo 3 m® K w® 11 *r® wi® 3 1 w® 3 1 m® V. *>® \ 11 

WT® 1 WO t I mo 3 wo ^ II T%© W® W \l II fe» W® ^ W * II 
PRO W® 3 wo \t II 

For the myth of Indra and Yritrasura f-ee Rigveda, 
Wo 33, W® ?-3 I W® H-'S I RWO Wo l, Wo \o | PR® 

Wo 3, Wo ?\S II etc., and so fourth, for the other myths, 
see the Sanhitas, Brahinanas and Nirukta. 

Concrete ideas in the Brahmanas and the Puranas. 

By perusing the above stories in the Brahmanas and 
Nirukta and the Modern Puranas, the reader will observe 
that there is a marked difference between the simple and 
unmasked treatises of the ancient sages and the hyper¬ 
bolical literature of their modern descendants. The 
abstract metaphors and the other rhetorical figures of 
Rigveda, etc., describing some of the natural phenomena 
of the universe become concrete objects assuming the 
forms of gods, giants, demons, etc., in some of the Brah¬ 
manas and most of the Puranas. In Rigveda Prajapati 
is nothing more than Sun and his two daughters are 
Light and early Dawn ; Indra is sun and Vritrasura cloud, 
etc. The reader for minute and detailed information may 
open the pages of the voluminous Vedas, Niruka and the 
Brahmanas for his edification. 

The ascertained conclusion is that there are no 
Concrete and individual stories in the Vedas as in the 
Brahmanas and Modern Puranas. 
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What are the Brahmanas. 

The Brahmanas are something like mess said to con¬ 
tain six ingredients, Vidhi, Arthavada, Ninda, Stuti, 
Parakalpa and Parakriti. 

Generally speaking, the Brahmanas consist of regula¬ 
tions regarding the employment of the Mantras in the 
worship. 'I'hey expound the etymology and meaning of 
the terms used and 4 the rites to he performed interspersed 
with stories or legends illustrating or enforcing them. 
T hey consist, for the most part, of historical, mythological 
and theological discussions. If the appendages known as 
Upanishads he taken into consideration, we must include 
in the Brahmanas philosophical explanations of the 
mysteries of nature, etc., the theosophy of the Vedas. 
They contain also the lineage and succession of the tutors 

and their pupils, as, . 

. etc, etc. 

They arc productions of later age and cannot he 
included in the eternal Veda. 

Yaskacharya. 

After the sage Panini let us see how Yaskacharya 
(the ancient commentator of the Vedas) decides the 
point:—• 

sirror frfra«avFi$: » 

f?wr<h%*wrasif?r i faso wo y, mo 3-y 11 

ffe W Str^tTSTH; (Thus says the Brahmanas) occurs 
when he quotes the sayings of the Brahmanas and 
Wwfa, when he gives examples 

from the Vedas. He has also expressed the absence of 
implicit faith in the Brahmanas “ ST^wfrfr SF gm f rfo 

Nirukta 7, 21, in his Nirukta. Thus it decidedly 
proves that the Brahmanas are not the Vedas. See also 
pre® \ 1 1 11 jrIw .. 
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Pingalacharya in the aphorism of his Prosody says : — 

it© * I *J© ? 

Mantra Sanhita is the Chhanclas (Veda.) 

Jaimini. 

Now let us direct our attention to the Purva 
Mimansa of Jaimini and decide the point fully whether 
the Brahmanas are the Vedas. As the sage Vyasa has 
based his Vedanta aphorisms on the Upanishads, so the 
great Muni Jaimini lays down his aphorisms on the basis 
of Mantra and Brahmana. His Purva Mimansa is the 
science of the Mantras and the Brahmanas, as the IJttara 
Mimansa or Vedanta is the science of the Upanishads. 
W e will quote our authorities from the Purva Mimansa 
and give their purport in its English garb. 

i r i 1 1 3© n 

»rfa srr U i ? i $$ ll 

i R l \ i ll 

. ^ htstoiw* i ^ i ? i H 

All these aphorisms of Jaimini show us that the 
Mantras only arc the Vedas, not the Brahmanas. 

Eor the sake of perspicuity wc will here explain a 
few technical terms occurring in Purva Mimansa Sutras 

2,1, 30.45. It will repay the general reader well 

if he remembers them once for all. 

ftvsTprfi or (Vidhyaka or Chodaka) means en¬ 
joining or prescribing as laying down injunctions for the 
performance of Agnihotra, etc. 

wfavTPPR (Abhidhayaka) means the Vaidica texts 
denoting or describing the qualities and nature of God, 
etc., means of liberation, etc., devotion, prayer and know¬ 
ledge of God, and the other established facts. The Vaidica 
original texts in the Sanhitas are both Vidhayaka and 
Abhidhayaka. 
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The aphorism 2, 1, 30 is (the prima facie 

argument or view of the question) and the aphorism 
2, 1, 31 is the Siddhanta (the established conclusion after 
noticing and answering objections). After describing 
the division of Veda in Vidhayaka and Abhidhayaka in 
the above two aphorisms, the sage lays down the aphorism 
2-1, 32 and 33 to show that the word fg/fa means the 
Mantras and not the sentences of the Brahmanas, except 
when they quote from them. The modern commentators 
take the word fsffcr in the sense of Brahmana and Mantra 
in the sense of Sanhita in the aphorism 30. It is quite 
contradictory (contrary) to the intention of the sage as it 
can be very easily shown by rebutting the arguments of 
the moderns. For the full discussion see the original 
texts and comments. 

The English translation of the aphorisms 2,1, (30, 
31, 32 and 33) will be useful in understanding the drift 
of the arguments. 

Vidhi and Mantra have the same meaning, i. e., 
Vidhi and Mantra are called by the'.same name because 
they (Vidhi and Mantra) denote the same thing, Veda. 

The Mantras are also Abhidhayaka because by the 
force or power of word they have that meaning. Chodaka 
or Vidhayaka (as well as Abhidhayaka) are Mantras. 

Aitarcya, etc., being comments on the Vedas, are 
named Brahmanas. 

Further, after saying the Mantras are the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas are the comments, the sage proceeds 
to divide Veda (in the aphorism 34) to show that the 
Brahmanas are not the Vedas. STPSrn? (amnata, is the 
word of God—Veda and SRTfna is the sayings of the 
Brahmanas. 9RTOT3 (Anamnata) are not the Mantras. 

The division of amnata follows :— 

See the aphorisms 35, etc., in which the three Vedas 
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a,re mentioned and the Atharvaveda is included in the 
Yajurveda. 

The modern commentators explain by 

equalizing it to faffajprfa and thus try to cause the 
Brahmanas to be included in the Vedas. It is their 
glaring mistake, because the force or expressive power of 
the word does not allow it to be explained by 

; and it is not proper to explain a word or 
term in its secondary sense by means of or indirect 

application, when there is a possibility of its explanation 
in its primary sense. Besides, when there are found 
thousands of texts in the Sanliitas, prescribing or laying 
down actions (for human conduct), then there is every 
reason to assign the meaning of Vidhi to Sanhita and not 
to accept its meaning for Brahmanas only by its forced or 
secondary application. By such expediencies the moderns 
try to explain away the real thing in order to prove the 
Brahmanas to be Vedas. Their explaining Vidhi by 
Brahmana only is utterly futile. The Mantras arc both 
fcvrravi and TiffarPTOi (enjoining and denoting). The 
Vaidica texts are both Vidhi and Mantra. 

Moreover, the modern commentators explain the 
word fa (shesha) by wqfa (awashesha) (the remaining 
portion of the Veda) and thus try to include the Brah¬ 
manas in the Vedas. The word fa means here qvHt, i- e., 
as a servant for a master. The Brahmanas arc 
fa or ^qqPTWf in as much as they make clear or explain 
the Vedas (fat or qrqqtpsfy. See Purva Mimansa, 3, l, 2 
(fa: q < l »fa r qO . The Brahmanas are shesha because they 
are for the Vedas (comments on the Vedas). 

Here it should be particularly borne in mind that 
Aitareya is the Brahmana of Bigveda, Tandya of Sama- 
veda, Shatapatha of Yajurveda and Gopatha of Atharva¬ 
veda; and if Atharvaveda, to prove the tradition “faftfarr” 
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be included in Yajurveda (see Purva Mimansa 

^ I { I Ho, etc.), then Shatapatha and Gopatha, both 
are the Hrahmanas of Yajurveda. And as the hook named 
Krishna Yajurveda is not included in the Vedas, so Taitti- 
riya (so-named Bralunana) is not included in the Brah- 
manas. It is against the Vaidica doctrines and teachings. 
Maharshi Jaimini in 2, 1, 34. 

clearly points out that only the wraTcT (the word of God) 
is the Veda and the CTTriTIcT i the sayings of men) is not 
the Veda. Here by the word WiTTrT is intended the Yeda 
and by TnTOTRT the Brahmana. 

The division of Yeda in the three or four Vedas 
shows that the Hrahmanas arc not Vedas. 

m ? i n 

The Mantra portion in measured verse is lligveda. 

nrer? 1 * 1 i 1 n 

The Mantras chanted are called Samaveda. 

W I ^ I l I II 

The remaining Mantras not in verse according to the 
laws of Prosody and the Mantras not sung are Yajurveda. 
(Note. Here it should be remembered that the word 
in this aphorism does not mean as in tfqr BTOURret:, 
hut remaining W^RTCl). 

In the immediate following aphorisms Atharvaveda 
is included in Yajurveda. 

writer* RHiHii 

*TT rTTTrHirrf i ^ i \ i «o n <$® flT« 

Laugakshi Bhaskara and Apadeva. 

The modern authors (Laugakshi Bhaskara in his 
Artha Sangraha and Apadeva in his Mimanas Nyaya Pra- 
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kasha, etc.), define Veda, arqrsqq qreq (sentences not 
produced by men). ^ fqr^wqm^qfsiWTWqnr ^RTRC 
q^f^ra - : ii 

(The Veda is fivefold, being either injunction, or 
sacrificial formula or name or prohibition or explanatory 
statement.) Thus they include in the Vedas, Brahmanas 
(sayings and comments by men) as well. 

But by defining Veda «rqP5qq qiqq q?: they con¬ 
tradict themselves. Veda is the word of God and Brah¬ 
manas, of mortals. But sufficient is said on this point 
above and it is simply useless to recapitulate the argu¬ 
ments. 1 he moderns may class the Brahmanas with the 
Vedas out of respect or honour to them or as their special 
independent opinion, but the Brahmanas cannot be Vedas. 
The ancient sages would not accept them as word of God. 

See for instance - - 

*n*rerrq faw ii qrfa© *r© vjo h 

Pratishakhyas. 

These aphorisms clearly point out that all rules of 
swara or accent (Udatta, Anudatta and Svvarita) and all 
laws of versification apply to Veda. But all these rules 
and laws are applicable only to the Mantra Sanhitas, not 
to the Brahmanas. Hence Mantra Sanliita only is 
Veda and not Brahmana. For the rules of phonetics and 
the Prosodial laws in the Vedas, the reader is referred to 
the Pratishakhyas. We will proceed to the other sages and 
multiply our authorities and instances from them. 

Gautama. 

I.et us see what part the sage Gautama (the pro¬ 
pounder of tli e Nyaya system of philosophy) and his com* 
mentater Vatsyayana Rishi play in the controversy 
“ whether the Brahmanas are the Vedas.” 

•r^fltrqq^faw i kaw wre i ^ i ? i ii 
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Anuvada is not repetition, etc., and then the sage 
proceeds:— 

^R5T?*!TR; \R I \ I So II 

On which Valsyayana comments 

srrt w <srfo rsraRsi srrsRRnRRr ftfaisr n 

And then follow the aphorisms defining iTORT 
(divided into Stuti, Ninda, Parakriti and Paiukalpa) and 
*T3«T? and tin; comments including illustrations of 
Vatsyayana, from the study of which it is plain' that the 
Jlrahmauas containing myths, legends, etc, are not the 
Vedas. 

Kanada- 

The sage Kanada begins his Vaisheshika Darshana : 

sroRf I ? I \ I ? ll 

r: ^T^rf^^rr^r: *r i \ I ? i * ll 

rtf ^5fT2Cf5TRR JTRURU I l I ? 1 3 II 

and ends it 

rtf srmrtR.frfa i \o i * i 4 ll 

where the word 3fr?TR means sacred texts handed down by 
tradition or repetition—the Mantra Sanliita—in other 
words the Vedas. 

The commentator of (lie Veda must be one who has 
an intuition of Elysium, requitative ellicacy and the like, 
and there is none such hut God alone. That which pro¬ 
ceeds from God and is handed down traditionally iflffirR is 
the Veda (Mantra Sanhita). 

i e i ? i \ w 

strsnit *farr*!JTfaftn%TTw i s i \ \r ii 
^rf^r: ism^ 
cnrr nfaws: i s i \ i « 11 

There is in the Veda a composition of sentences con-' 
sequent upon design. The formation of names. in the 
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-Brahmana is an evidence of design, etc. Hero the apho- 
rist Kanada Muni plainly makes distinction bet ween the 
Yeda and the Brahmana. Though his modern commen¬ 
tator Shankara Mislira, after the modern method, quotes 
examples from the Brahmanas and tries to include them 
in the Vedas, which is quite contrary to the intention of 
the aphorist and general tenor of the aphorisms. 

Patanjali. 

fifing w: I \ I II , 

Thus Bhagwan Patanjali in his Yoga I'arsharta 
defines God and then proceeds :— 

(*n«r:) 'tifamfa11 \ i w 

He is the teacher of even the ancient teachers being 
not limited by time. God is the teacher of all teachers 
(Biahmadi), because these teachers, however, great they 
may have been were all bound and limited by time and 
God is not limited by time. Wc arc forced to admit as a 
last conclusion—One Teacher, who is not limited by time, 
and that One Teacher of infinite knowledge, without be¬ 
ginning or end is called God. Now what arc His instruc¬ 
tions and Avherein they are contained. He is eternal and 
His knowledge must be eternal, and that eternal know¬ 
ledge is contained in the eternal Vedas (the Sanhitas). 
All this is well said by the sage Sliwetashwatara :— 

swraf <55 tr sWw aftufnr% i 

* i ^ li 

Here Vedas means the Mantra Sanhitas. The 
author of the Yoga aphorisms was a believer in Eternal 
God and His Eternal word, the Vedas, i. e., Mantra 

Sanhitas. 

— Kapila. 

There were some atheists as Aniruddha, etc., and 

others who held the opinion that the Sankbya system' of 
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Kapila Muni is an atheistic system. Kapila did not be¬ 
lieve in God and the Vedas in toto. In support of all this 
they quote ? I II II 

“ That any Lord exists is not proved.” 

To rebut it Vijnaneslivvara (the commentator of 
Sankhya Darshana) follows and goes on to say :— 

fr*n:PT re r fe<<l«T ii For otherwise, (i. e., 
if the apliorist had been atheistic) it would have been 
explicitly declared “ Because of the non-existence of a 
Lord.” 

He proceeds :— 

.n 

and this demurring to there being any Lord, etc., etc. 
Vijnanabhikshu proves that Kapila Muni was a thiest and 
the believed in the Vedas. 

Moreover, there is Scripture for (this world’s) being 
the product of nature (not of a Lord). Here means 
the Veda (known by revelation) the Mantra Sanhita as 
opposed to something delivered by human authors. 

Though examples are given from the Upanishads but 
the words of the Upanishads may be traced to the Mantra 
Sanhitas as the Shwetashwatara says : — 

God is concealed in the Upanishads, which are con¬ 
cealed in the Vedas (5, 0). Lastly, the critic is led to the 
Vedanta Darshana of Maharshi Vyasa (the science of the 
Upanishads and the theosophy of the Vedas). 

Vyasa- 

On this aphorism Shankaracbarya says :— 

5 i j&o vrr ^;© i \ i % n 
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The Vedas are independent evidence of themselves. 
They do not depend upon other works for their proof. 

The works of the human authors depend upon the 
Vedas for their testimony. If they are supported by the 
Vedas, they are to be accepted ; otherwise they must he 
rejected. 

The means of salvation are shown in the aphorisms 
26—36 (Vedanta Darshana 3, 4) which are Vaidica meri¬ 
torious works as Agnihotradi, Ashtanga Yoga and abste¬ 
miousness in eating and drinking, not the animal sacrifices 
of the Brahmanas and Shrauta Sutras prohibited in the 
Upanishads. 

See ijwsw I * I vs II 

swririit etc., etc. 

wri5twtfw?WT?J I l I \ I 3 II Vedanta I 'arshana. 

‘ He is the source of Rigvedadi.’ All this plainly 
proves that the Higvedadi are the Vedas, not the Brah¬ 
manas. As to the Upanishads the great part of them is 
concealed in the Vedas, as it is said above. Whatever part 
is inconsistant with the Vedas must be rejected. 

Thus we have briefly surveyed the argumeuts in 
favour of the Sanhitas being the Veda from the five 
Darshanas founded on the Upanishads. 

The authorities of the Vedas on the point. 

Authorities of the Vedas and the brahmanas show¬ 
ing that the Brahmanas are not Veda. 

i. w -wwr famgetrarant i wrwtf* w 

fawwr wrgwfww* il *?wrft 

wra® wro wo s, wo m ii 
wfcf^r famgwtwwn i wfwrawrwsir wmnfr 

*UTiVn^rwr w few writ w© // 
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In the first Mantra of Rigveda, Samaveda, 

Yajurveda and Brahma (Atharva) Veda is mentioned 
and then in the second Mantra the of the Iti¬ 

hasa, Puranas, etc., is given, which shows that the Brah- 
manas (Itihasas, Puranas, etc.,) are quite distinct from 
the four Sanhitas. Had the Brahmanas been included 
in the Yedas, then what was the use of the acceptance of 
the “ Brahmanas,” distinct in the 10th and 11th Mantras, 
after mentioning the (following) of the four 

Vedas in the 6th and 7th Mantras. The opponent 
might intervene and assert. Since the Itihasa, Puranp,, 
etc., (the Brahmanas) are mentioned along with the four 
Sanhitas in the eternal Atharvaveda, therefore, the Brah¬ 
manas also are eternal, and wherefore they must be in¬ 
cluded in the Vedas. But the Purvapakshi should re¬ 
member here, says the Siddhanti, the rule of Maharshi 
Jaimini that the words Itihasa, Purana, 

etc., in the Vedas are used in a general sense, not in a 
specific sense. The names Shatapatha, Uopatha, etc., 
just like the words sage, etc., in (*I^Jo %o 

Chapter 31 Mantra 9), are not the name of Yajnyavalkya, 
etc., but the general term sage, etc. In the same way, the 
term man, etc., occur in the Vedas, not the particular name 
of any person, etc., but the term “man” in general. Hence 
the general words Itihasa, Brahmana, man, etc., are eternal 
not the words Shatapatha, Yajnavalkya, Devadatta, etc. 
All this goes to prove that the Brahmanas cannot be 
classed as the Vedas along with the four Sanhitas. 

The authorities of the Brahmanas on the point.. 

Again, 

2. *rrir5wnfN?i ar. w 
***nmfa 

H i sm pfa tfajrerrcc yrarrft *n«rr 

$«r pt xuRumfe n Slo sro r < i * * n 
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The study of Rigadi four Sanhitas is like the otter¬ 
ing of milk, etc., to the gods and that of the Brahmanas, 
the offering of fat or marrow to them. This plainly points 
out to the distinction and inferiority of the Brahmanas 
from and to the Ycdas. 

Again, 

itfrif ijfrw RRffRXR?RR?r 

cftgrcr: fam sqm?: 

^TRq^sqRqRrR sqRqRFfq^qWr? *RrRT RRRRrR II 

*r<> qtro \\i, vt, ro y, %o n 

(1) Oh ! Maitrcyi, sir .SRsftf^^T. the Ilig- 

veda, Yajurvcda, Samaveda and Atlmrvangirasa (Atharva- 
veda) are the breath (word) of Bod (the Brcat dicing). 

(2) fRSKT.5TR5RTR ^Rtfa R:Rr%ctT- 

Srfi*. .and Itihasa, etc., arc the breath of the Jiwatma 

(the individual soul). According to the context, this is 
the true sense of the Kandika. But the Purvapakshi 
might assert and say the true meaning of the Kaudika 
(section) is Rigveda, Yajurvcda, Samaveda, Athavvaveda, 
Itihasa, Purana, Vidya, lipanishad, Sldoka, Sutra, Vya- 
khyana and Anuvyakhyana, all are the breath (word) of 
God. On it the Siddhanti says if this sense be attached 
to the Kandika, then the Ashtadhyai of Panini, aphorisms 
of Gautama, etc., nay, the Shlokas of the atheists 

q»rtRf ^R5^^TRqT^^r ; , the authors of the three Vedas 
were buffoons, deceivers and goblins), and their aphorisms, 
etc., must be reckoned as the word of Almighty : a sense 
not acceptable to the ancient sages—the moderns may 
say whatever they like on the point, Or if jrr means 
Gods, then it simply denotes His All-pervasion, Omnipo¬ 
tence, etc., as coining out or issuing, etc., of smoko from 
the sacrificial fire, 
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4. Again, I ^ " 

SF* 5RWTR aWc I 

H^T^T^fT^K^T^rT II 

From the Primeval Being, the Kigveda, Samaveda, 

A tharvaveda (in measured verses as (iayatn, etc.,) and 

Yaiurveda had tludr birth. This famous Purusha hymn 
describes the origin of all creation, including the origin 
of the four Vedas. No mention is made of the Brai- 
manas, etc., along with tin 1 Vedas. 

The above four illustrations will suffice to give a 
correct notion to the reader that the four Sanhitas only 

are the Vedas. After examining the vigorously advanced 
point in favour of or against! he Hrahmanas being Veda 
quoted from katyayana and Apastamlm, we shall quote 
and examine the authorities given by the moderns, in 
favour of the Brahman is being included in the Vedas. 
Katyayma and Apastamba. 

sumo 3*3 qo w 


This aphorism is of the sage Apastamba. It 
occurs in tin* Sutras of the M iharshi Katyayana. 
moderns advance it in support of the Brahmanas 

included in the Vedas. It is thus translated:- 


also 

The 

being 


“ Mantra and Brahmana are named Veda.” 

occurs in the Yajnaparibhasha 
of both the sages. We shall quote from Apastamba the 
whole topic in extenso — 

? II V e shall describe sacrifice. 


3 II Tt is prescribed by the three 

Vedas. 

y It By Kigveda, Yajurveda and 

Samaveda. 



NIK I’K Ml MAN nV I'll K Vl.hVS. 1 ,S I 

y || Darsha and Purna- 
masa by Rigvedn and Yajurvcda, etc., etc. 

STrTr TOR ?•{ II 

*vn$ntfi3*TKir *o n 

The Ilota by Rigveda, the Ldgata by Samaveda and 
the Adhwarya by Yajurvcda (pevforni it). 

From which the critic can easily see what is the 
intention of Apastambadi. Had the Brahmanas been 
Veda then they could not be called ltigadi. Because Rik 
is a Mantra in measured verse and a Saman in measured 
verse is to be chanted. 

See Jaimini— 

qrssqwr 11 
n 

m fls?: II 

Therefore Aitareya, Shatapatha and others cannot 
be styled ltigadi. Let us see further the real intention of 
the sage. 

TOsirwir sre’PT smrotR * » 

In sacrifice Mantra and Brahmana are authority. 
Then follows: — 

ii n 

This is an aphorism of the Yajnaparibhasha. It is 
a technical term in Apastamba or Kateeya Sutra, as 
W, % W in Panini ^ | \ | colour, etc. etc.) 

^ I ^ I ( in Vaishoshika Darshana and Sattwa. Rajas and 
Tamas (the constituents of nature) are (Inna in Stnkhya 
Darshana. As definitional or fictitious, the twin Luna in 
Panini cannot be used for the term Luna of Kanada or 
Kapila and vice versa, so the technical term Yeda of 
Apastamba or Katyayana cannot be used elsewhere for 
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Veda, but in (ho Yajnaparibhasha (sacrilice-definition) of 
(hose sages. Or it may be out of respect that Apas- 
tamba or Katyayananamed the Bralimanas Vedas, because 
the sage Katyayana himself says atfafft II ? I II 

? I II and thus makes a distinction between 
the Veda and the llrahinana. Or let it be granted 
(because the moderns still would insist upon it) that 
A past am ha and Katyayana included the Brail manas in the 
Vedas, then the rule (when the 

reasons for or against a point anj nearly equal, a very 
little preponderance on one side would suffice to turn the 
scale) must prevail and the assertions of l’anini, Jaimini, 
etc., must be more prevailing than those of Apastamba 
and Katyayana only (as advanced and commented on by 
the moderns.) 

The Mahabhashya of Pataj ali. 

The modern 1'urvapakshi quotes from the Maha¬ 
bhashya of Patanjali- - 

RRIVf ifstf: *TT3T. qf'-ir fa'srr. I 

*to l, qto *tro \ II 

and says there are 101 branches (schools or traditional 
recensions) of Yajurveda, 1000 of Sania, 21 of Rik and 
9 of Atharvaveda, and with the six Angas and Rahasyas 
(esoteric or mystic doctrines) there arc many Vedas, 
(w*T ? ^r q?f.)- On which the Siddhanti rejoins—arc the 

above mentioned 11.'ll the branches of the Vedas or the 
Original Veda ? The branches and the seed or root cannot 
be the same thing. The four Sanhitas are the Mula 
(original) Vedas and the remaining works arc the tradi¬ 
tional recensions (including comments on the Vedas) by 
the various sages. And the word ananta in 
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is resolved thus into (jtrrrt *tror ?t5?rRr HRT *?m:) 
which have no end or destruction, i. c., which are eternal 
— the Vedas. To elucidate this point we will briefly 
survey whatsis meant by the various schools of the Vedas. 
The progress by which the seed or root of science (srsnf^JT 
—triad of knowledge) put forth its numerous branches is 
what is intended by the various schools of the Vedas. 

Various Schools or Shakhas. 

A number of schools of priests admitted some varia¬ 
tions in works which appeared under the same title. They 
had their pupils who becoming teachers in their turn com¬ 
municated the knowledge to their own disciples ; until at 
length in the progress of successive instructions so great 
variations crept into the text or into the manner of read¬ 
ing or reciting it and into the numberless sacred precepts 
for its use and application that more than 1000 ditl’erent 
schools of scriptural knowledge arose. The several San- 
hitas of Mantras in each Veda as received in these 
numerous.schools varied more or less and was admitted 
either in the arrangement of the whole text or in regard 
to particular portions of it. This constituted the Shakhas 
or branches of each Veda. This will clearly explain the 
quotation from Bhagvvan Pataftjali that there arc four 
Original Vedas multiplied into various branches with the 
Angas and ltahasyas. Hence there are four Original 
Vedas and 1127, their Shakhas. (Most of these schools 
are lost). Thus the number of the Original V edas and 
their Shakhas is given to be 1131. (NoiR.-The Atharva- 
veda is included in the Yajurveda; hence the number 
three or four computed is both right.) Mantra Sanhitas 
are word of God and the branches are named after Ashwa- 
layana and other sages. In them the Prateeka (the first 
word) of the Mantra is quoted and then commented on, as 
in the Taittiriya Sliakha etc., is quoted and 
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then it is commented on by the sage Tit.tiri. Hence the 
assertion of the moderns that the Shakhas are the divi¬ 
sions of the Vedas is refuted and that there are many 
Vedas is merely futile. Their attempt to include the 
Brahmanas, etc., in the Vedas is simply nugatory and a 
mere novelty. 

The Tdahabha^hya of Patanjali. 

nw r%- freqftfcarra fesq srf?iq5lTf>RT 

us^Rr 11 jtstwo wo \ w 

The moderns quote the above extract and say “ the 
commentator inti lids by it (the Brahmana Vakya) that 
the Brahmanas are included in Hindi (V'eda).” On it 
the Siddhauti makes his reply : “The Purvapikshi ought 
to name tlie Br.ihamana (irantli i fro n which the above 
quotation is selected. Supposing it is a quotation from a 
brahmana, then there is no such term as Sliruti in it. 
The vending is “q;=i nsrsjqTT” which simply means “ because 
thus it is heard,” which is not sullieient to prove that the 
Brahmanas are the Vedas. 

Again they say :— 

SRTR I wSRreBR q 3- Irjr 
l^irfe which means the words of Veda say “wSfRSriR... ” 
quoted by Patanjali from the Brahmana. It clearly shows 
that by it Patanjali meant that the Brahmanas are the 
Veda. On it the Siddhauti teaches the Purvapakslii by ox* 
plaining explicitly 

HT8U0JTW. ” By Avhicli the A T edas are praised or expounded 
they are called V eda Sliabdas or Brahmana Grantlias. 

Had the commentator intended hy the quotation 
%SfRSr*R, etc., (Brahmana Vakya) the Veda, he would 
have clearly stated “ *$( ” not the “ 

” for supposing means then, as 

it was stated above, it is merely out of respect that 
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tiie commentator called tin' quotation Veda, just 
like the aphorisms of Panini calling (liem like* Veda. 
But it is simply recapitulating what was onco ex¬ 
ploded. Hence the final conclusion is—tin' moderns mis¬ 
apply and misconstrue the aphorist (Panini), Vartikakara 
(Katyayana) and commentator (Patanjali) and hence at 
every step they turn out unsuccessful in their attempt 
to include the Brahmanas, etc., in the Vedas. 

The Nirukta. 

The Purvapakshi quotes from Nirukta (ho qr® 

H \) HHTHTrq: HJTTHffiT. ll and says:— 

Here in the very beginning of Nirukta the word HOT- 
HTIH (traditional repitilion or mention, something handed 
doAvn traditionally) denotes Veda including both Sanhitas 
and Brahmanas. On it the Siddhanti says--Neither is 
here any mention of tin* word .Mantra or Bralunana nor is 
there .any illustration given from them. It is not sufficient 
that the word Samamnaya points out that it means Mantra 
and Bralunana. If lias already been shown that by the 
word Samamnava Yaska Muni means oulv the Mantras. 

«/ t 

Sankhya on the point. 

The Purvapakshi quotes from the Sankhya Darshana, 
6, 51—q sjr%fqvfv7r vrfnitrr qvpqrq fair- ll and says—on 
this aphorism the illustration “ H?T qq sjrcmq 
SFHFH JJT?fqrT5f?Tq§lT% +Trq‘. ” is given bv the commentators. 
Hence the word Shruti in the aphorism includes the Brah¬ 
manas and the Upanishads in the Vedas. On it the Sid¬ 
dhanti says h?; fqqr qqfor, etc., are also illustrations 
from ltigveda, etc. Hence it is a mistake of the anno¬ 
tators that they give illustrations from the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads when examples already exist in the Vedas. 

Hr. II ho y, jt® vii 
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?T5fr H^nsr^FFrsrcrgrft^r ii 

fS^O Jto \ ^fo X *3 ^ II 

The Nirukta. 

Hero illustrations arc* given fron the Manlra Sanhita. 

And 

n^rr trttt *FRwr tht ?rr?ar?r ?r% I 

fro 3?0 vs, qro £, #0 3 II 

*<r i ?tsfr fRjrifR ^faj^rPfrr 

wrmrara^Rr?; *rr n 

In this extract the word W^n’STdenotes the Hralimanas. 
On it the Siddhanti says-lien* by the term “anmaya,” 
acceptance of lirnhinana is without any authority. The 
word Anmaya lie re denotes tradition or traditional handing 
down of instruction (*7WR[FT). It dot's not mean Veda. 

Kaila and Vyasa. 

Again, he quotes from Vedanta Darshana, <>, f t 
TT’ST^Trfrw and says illustrations from the Hrahmanas are 
given on it. lionet' the Hrahmanas also are the Vedas. 
Hut the Siddhanti iejoins.— Fxamplcs from tin' Vedas 
can very easily ho given : as n;?n^^q- etc.; 

•°»1, d). From all this it is char that the Hrahmanas were 
not Veda in the opinion of Valiarshis Kapila and Vyasa. 
Or the quotation of the illustration may he justified on the 
ground that the sentences of the Fpanishads are concealed 
in the Vedas as it was shown above. Rhwetashwatava 
Upanishad, Ch. a, (5. 

As to I’urva Mimansa, arguments and redarguments 
of both the Purvapakshi and the Uttarapakshi are already 
given in extenso above. It was shown there that the 
Maliarshi Jaimini was in favour of the Mantra Sanhitas 
only being \ cda. It was also shown there that the so- 
called Taittiriya Sanhita cannot he included in the Vedas 
being a medley of the Mantras and the Hrahmana 
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sentences. It is a Shakhaor school, not the original Veda. 
Besides, Maharslii danini classes it under the Prokta 
treatises. SeePanini 1, ?>, 102 II 

Manu Smritl. 

The Purvapakshi quotes from Manu Smriti showing 
the Aryanaka Grantlias (treatises) are comprised in the 
Vedas. 

*TTO«rcrt*T*i35<fr *isfr$r?T i 

II y I II 

He explains after singing Samaveda one 

should not read Bigveda and Yajurveda 

The Siddhanti says it is a very strange explanation 
and translation ! 1 he true translation runs : - One should 

not recite* Big and Yajurveda in the tom* or chant of 
Samaveda (because the tune of Samaveda differs from the 
Swara or accent of the Bigveda and YajurvedaY 1 lien the 
objector proceeds 3TR*R3i “after reading 

Aranyak«a (the ending portion of the Veda) one should not 
read the Big and the Yajurveda.” On which the Sid¬ 
dhanti rejoins :—“ To impose upon tin* ignorant, the 
objector has left out the words srr, stfa and in his explana¬ 
tion. 

Taking all tin* words in tin* shlo’m, lln* pmse order 
stands thus :— 

WR at STfRT’T^ 

one should not read Bigveda and Yajurveda after 
reading the Vedanta and Aranyaka, hut one should study 
first Big and Yajurveda Sanhitas, then he should study 
Vedanta and Aranyaka. It refers simply to the old curri¬ 
culum of studies ^fSRrTR:, WSTlrTf vjffrirsrHr, srerrrTf H5T- 
fonjrRTT. Vide Supra the 1st Chapter of this Volume. 

It does not prove that the Aranyakas are included 
in the Vedas. 
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Aranyakas and Upanishads. 

Now the; objector comes forward to prove that the 
Upanishads are the Vedas. He ([notes y | $ | 

\S^ II and WcRri%*gf ^RfcT y I y I II from the Gaua- 
patha of the Panini aphorisms and 
?,y, \S-£ | qfo and says the word Upanishad occurs in them. 
Therefore the Upanishads are eternal and hence they must 
be included in the Ved is. On it the Siddhanti says “If 
the word Upimshad occurs in the ab >ve Sutras and it 
proves that the Upinishads are eternal or the Vedas, then 
all the words on the authority ‘‘ftrgfg fcreKQgrTni 

of the Mali abhashya are; eternal, not only 
Upanishad and eacli and every word is eternal and 
consequently Veda. All other arguments and redargu- 
mentsare useless.” 

Upanishads. 

Again, the Purvapakhi quotes from Nirukta “ 

¥Tqfe ” to prove the Upanishads Vedas on the 

authority of the Mantra aTtJtqjr-liiksanhita (2, 3, 20, 

17). lint the Siddhanti rejoins “the word Upanishad 
means here a Mantra relating to the knowledge of Brahma, 
not tin* name of any pirtieular hook. The objector him- 
self quotes his illustration from the Mantra Sanliita not 
from the Upanishads. If the objection he taken by the 
Purvapakshi that knowledge (fR), adoration, as religious 
meditation Cyqf*Rf) and good actions, as ceremonial rites 
(*w) ; these' three are tin; divisions or sections of the Veda 
and the Up.inishid treatises are theGnaua (gnostic) portion 
(or the inner esoteric portion of Veda which refers to true 
spiritual knowledge; or knowledge of the Supreme Spirit) 
without which Veda cannot be complete, hence the Upa¬ 
nishad must be included in Veda, the Siddhanti would make 
a reply to it effort#? I 

’arrsifft II Wo yo wo X, etc., are the Original 
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texts in the Mantra Sanhi tiis containing Guana portion; 
and the Upanishads and the idiariraka Sutras (the 
aphorisms of Vedanta or Uttara Mimansa) are mere ex¬ 
planations or expositions of tliein ; tlierefore the Upanishads 
are not Veda. Besides, Slnvelasinvatara Upanisliad itself 
says that the Upanishads arc concealed in Veda. Sec 
Shwetashwatara Upanisliad, 5, (!. 

Angas are not Vedas. 

In the same manner 5?^: g 

I «rr?nj^T?T I RltifriTUTT^ 

g4r *ifr!CT II (Prosody is the two feet of Veda ; 

ceremonial rites, the two hands ; ast ronomy, eye; glosses, 
ear; pronunciation, nose ; and grammar, mouth : these are 
the limbs of Veda ;) therefore grammar, etc., also are Veda, 
says the objector. The Siddhanti on it states they are not 
the Vedas themselves but they help us as accessories 
in deciphering Veda : they arc not Vedas. In the same way, 
the four Upavedas (a class of writings subordinate to the 
Vedas) are not Vedas. There are four such Upavedas, being 
attached to each of the four Vedas :—thus Ayurveda or 
Medicine to Higveda, according t.o some authorities, such 
as Sushruta. it is a part of the Atharvavoda ; Dhanurveda 
or Military science to Yajurvecla, Gandharvavi da or Music 
to Samaveda; and Sthapatyaveda or Mechanics to Atharva- 
veda. These cannot he included in the Vedas. Here we 
may note the principil Brahmanas of the Vedas :—the 
Aitareya Brahmana belongs to the Higveda ; the Tandya 
or Malm or Praudha or Panchavinsha Brahmana, to the 
Samaveda ; the Shatapatha Brahmana, to the Vajurveda 
and the Gopatha Brahmana, to the Atharvaveda. The 
principal Kalpa Sutras are the Ashwalayana, Gobhila, 
Katyayaua, Apastamba, etc. The principal Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya, Taittiriya and Vrihadaranyaka. The 
principal Upanishads are Esha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, 
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Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Shwetashwa- 
tara, Chhandogya, and Vriliadaranyaka Upanishad. This 
note will help much the general reader in understanding 
the drift of the arguments. 

Manu Smriti. 

The Purvapakshi quotes the following Shloka of 
Manu : — 

snte r* sjr: ll 

and says—according to Manu Smriti, the Brail maims are 
the Vedas. Because the Aitareya lirahmana reads thus: — 

^?rr% *ror srriirrrtpr 

sifrtJfvTqrrqt rtrs* I rtgrer r 3jf'rr% ?mr 
Rr 3tr?rrR srra^wrerr?^ n 

and the sage Manu calls it Vaidiki Shruti—therefore the 

Brahmanas also are the Vedas. 

The Siddhanti meets the arguments of the objector 
on the following grounds :— 

In the first place, the two readings of Manu and 
the Brahmana differ from each other ; secondly, it cannot 
be ascertained in what way Manu refers to the Brahmana 
sentences, because the Shloka of Manu perports to “ a 
pious or devotional act can be performed at all times, viz., 
on the rising of the sun, before the rising of the sun or at 
a time at which neither the stars nor the sun is visible,” 
and the Brahmana purports to “ If one offers an oblation 
with fire, etc., at the rising of the sun, he is like'one who 
gives milk to a child or a calf hern ; and if one does 
Ilawana before the rising of the sun, he is like a person who 
gives milk to an unborn child or calf.” The gist of it is 
as it is impossible to suckle an unborn child or calf, so it is 
fruitless to do Havvana lvithout the rising of the sun. 
Hence Manu and the Brahmana contradict each other, 
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Then how it can he inferred that Manu included the Brnh- 
manas in the list of the Vedas. By applying the aphorism 
(qnJJTR X 1 ? I \°-£) the \ aidik a Slmiti may also 
mean arfrij rt^ir wrt: (the 

object of which is Veda is Vaidiki or Brahmana; per¬ 
taining to which Shruti is \ r aidiki Slmiti, i. e , it is the 
Shruti (saying) of the Brahmana of which the object is 
Veda. 

Note. The word Shruti means also srrxfR*Tt«rr (the 
religious verses, etc., hut not belonging to any one of the 
Vedas), sacred learning, holy knowledge, etc. Certainly 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishads are Prachecn Gathas and 
the word Shruti is sometimes used in this sense for the 
Brahmana, etc. But the general meaning of the word 
Shruti is Veda (known by revelation) opposed to Smriti 
(something delivered by human authors). At last let it 
be granted by the maxim of (it means to 

satisfy a person who insists upon what he says by accepting 
his word) that Manu has accepted here the Brahmana as 
Veda. He has accepted it according to the Yajna Pari- 
bhasha of Ivatyayana only as far as sacrifice goes, not 
everywhere. But this argument of the objector (Purva- 
pakshi) is by all means weak and futile. Because 

11 fir® *r® qr® 3, % 11 which 

says that if there is any inconsistency between the Veda and 
the Brahmana, etc., then saying of the Brahmana must be 
given up and the authority of the Veda must be followed 
on the subject. If there is no contradiction and its 
(Brahmana Vakya’s) origin is not explicitly found in 
the Veda, it must be inferred that the sages must have 
by some means or other, arrived at its intention and 
accepted it. Therefore it must be properly inferred here 
tha t the word of Manu is in accordance with the Veda, 
beoause it is not oontradiotory to the Veda and it is incon¬ 
sistent with the intention of the Brahmanas. 
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Again, the objector quotes ?>?«fr5f^»Tf5I»gr: (JT 30 
^C\0 the whole Veda ought to he studied and insists that the 
word Kvitsua (whole) means the Mantras and the Brali- 
manas. The Siddhanti rebuts it by saying that the 
objector accepts a thing proved without producing any 
authority or evidence for its proof. He says the word 
‘ Kritsna ’ means the Vedas from the beginning to the 
end (the whole of the Hanhitas). 

Madhawacharya and Sayanacharya. 
itaaj awwsrfa atonfro 

This statement of Madhawacharya in his Nyayamala 
Vistara clearly enumerates the two portions of the Vedas 
(Mantra and Brahmana). The authority of Madhawa¬ 
charya is of no force in comparison to the authorities of the 
sages, Jaimini, etc., thus refutes the Siddhanti. 

Tn the same manner, authority of Sayanacharya 

is nothing in presence of the 
mighty Suns, Panini, etc. Besides, Sayana himself in 
the Introduction to his commentary of Taittiriya 
Sanliita says :— 

“8rrenn , RPCJt^r« ? lT^rr«T?«rw.” The Brahmanas are the 
comments on the Vedas. Hence he contradicts himself 
and the argument is of no use to the objector. 

Note. Some say Madhawa and Sayana were brothers : 
others prove they were tin; same person. 

Uwwatacharya 

Uwwatacharya and other commentators include the 
Brahmanas among the commentaries. See srro 
jjo ^ !ln d the glosses of Uwwata en them. 

In the same way, the Siddhanti refutes the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by the Purvapakshi on the authorities of the 
modern grammarians, annotators, etc., as, Nagesha 
Bhatta, etc., the author of Lagliu Shabdendu Shekhara, 
etc. 



Conclusion. 

We have given all tlie important authorities on the 
question of the Brahmanas being Vedas or being not 
Vedas, from the ancient sages down to the modern Com¬ 
mentators, Grammarians, etc., and examined them very 
minutely. The critic can very easily see and come to the 
conclusion that the weight and preponderance of autho¬ 
rities is against (he Bralunana Grant has being the Vedas. 
The four Sanhitas alone are the Vedas—the word of the 
Almighty, thesaurus of all knowledge, divine and tem¬ 
poral. As true critics, we cannot accept or reject, what 
we please, of the sacred hooks and we cannot put our own 
meaning upon them. We must be guided in our interpreta¬ 
tions by our ancient sages (I’unini, Yaska, Jaimini, Vyasa, 
etc.) See above the Scheme of Studies and Method of In¬ 
quiry. We have quoted as many Original texts with their 
translations, when necessary, as are sufficient to elucidate 
the point. We request our critics and readers further to 
enquire into the matter for themselves, and here we con¬ 
clude this chapter on the Vedas and the Brahnmtms, with 
the prayer : — 

w^rft m 1 wrt *rr sgr/Frurm i 

UJFT II 

(? « i giro r , *5) II 

From the Unreal lead me to the Be .1 ; 

From Darkness lead me to Light ; 

From Death lead me to Immortality.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Aranyakas and 
ttie Upanishads. 

|HP 1 ■»<)X(j with (Ik; llrahmaua treatises, it will not l»c 
alaS out <>f place, to give a brief survey of the 

Aranyakas and the Upanishads. They are really supple¬ 
mentary or complementary treatises. The original mean¬ 
ing of the word Aramjahi is “ rotating to a forest.” The 
Aranyakas arc attached to the Brahmanas, and are intend¬ 
ed for study in (he forest by the Aryas in their third and 

fourth stages of life, when they have retired from the 
world. The Upanishads are a class of mystical compo¬ 
sitions caring very little for the external world, but diving 
deep into the nature of soul, universal and individual. 

Derivation of “ Upanishad.” 

The word Upanishad is derived from the root sad 
(shadlri) to destroy, to move, preceded by the prepositions 
it pa, near, and ni or ins, certainly or continually and it 
is used as synonym of Kahasva or secret or mystery, 
“ entering into that which is hidden—the mysterious 
science, which, by bestowing on the mind real knowledge, 
loads to the attainment of eternal bliss.” Some of the 
very ancient Upanishads originate from or are identical 
with the Aranyakas which are really an appendix to the 
Brahmauas. both classes of these writings, for the most 
part, deal with questions called in philosophy “ problems 
of life ’’—what is the highest object of man ? What is 
the last cause of the world ? In what connection is this 
cause with the world ? What is the relation of humanity 
with the Divinity r How do we know of it r and such 
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like other momentous questions of philosophy, the seed of 
which speculative science is scattered in the hymns of the 
Vedas. 

God concealed in the Upanishads. 

As says the Sliwctashwataropanishad (5, li):— 
“ He is concealed in the Upanishads, that are concealed 
in the Vedas.” There are numerous examples to confirm 
this position. 

The true source of the Upanishads. 


The following illustrations will suffice here :— 

a* 3T%?T gsfatr *TT n \ n 

The verse in the Upanishad is taken from the 
Yajurveda, Chapter -10, Mantra 1. 

wigqr hht ^ rrw^rrwr: i 

af# h % srct: n furqfaqfa: ^ it 


This verse in the hhopanishad is taken from the 
Yajurveda, Chapter 40, Mantra d. 




Knrqi%qrk < li 


a 1 *ro « i hp \t 
This Verse in the Upanishads is taken from the 
Yajurveda, Chapter 40, Mantra 12. 

«Nr a*: nfarrfar ^ 5 *Twj%gqrcrllr i 
?RTt wit w li ^rq^rqfe ^ 11 

This verse in the Upanishad is taken from the 
Yajurveda, Chapter 10, Mantra 9. 

«WTyq: li f<frqRqf*«; 11 


This verse in the Upanishad is taken from the 
Yajurveda, Chapter 40, Mantra 8. 
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f%wr?ir g*tr fiiwrar i 

«mf?r ^^rtWrer gfinnnrac tron n 

^tcrTMTcKR^^ ^ i ^ II 

This is taken from the Jtigveda, Mandala 10, Sukta 8 1 . 

g*'* jtstr wrisRRjtfrwm: ttrr i 
?msr fafeRrsfa*?g*rr% sTr^TTRr fasras^fTre n 
jirarwraTPjfiTcrfa: 3 l ^ ll 

'Phis verse is taken from the 'Yajurveda. Chapter .'11, 
Mantra 18. 

gsprR*. srori fvsw: i 

*Pirc*iW?TTshnwr gfa^r inarms il 

JTJTJRr ^r**r ^f%g: i 

sssrfatro ^TTsir n 

gwm jutot f^r^rr font i 

Ht ^q T^ r . nfaru ugsnfa ?ngi\ 

g*% TR^ct g3f?T fa^T RUT TUU*U ?^T fuufsR'.l 

rstut^t ggurfesRi x**ft k?* 1 * *?rfug: n 

g^RT K«r gsu UUtmRWSi ng i 

jOTtfeg nm *tgrT«i garf *ifu v*r«rfa fesurfa II 
*%3r*sT5i^«if5T*Tfar 5 (l-'i). 

These verses are taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 
II, Mantra 1 —.'», with this difference only*, the Veda 
reads pj?ni etc., and the Upanifhad reads fvgr^T: etc. 

urn sjrmur agrircr urwftrar i 
?rur srergureEmur fuf^RTW^rrararr* ll 

This is taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 16, 
Mantra 2. The Veda reads 

*Tiftrg f*nw<T rarer i rrt fafbr ar frcumrv 
*fn gsu ii RrffRrrcrqrrc-Tfc 3 i * ll 

This is taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 16, 
Mantra 3. 
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’ET^T^rrr 3 ^t. ^Tfwig: ^Tfwqrrq; 1 
*=r fassrat fr^T5r^f?rg^^T^355»i 11 
jtarMr<roqftqfe %\\ m \\ 

This is taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 31, 
Mantra 1 ; or (lie Rigveda, Ashtaka H, Adhyaya 4 , and 
Varga 17. The; Yajurveda reads ^T«i?T *3?^r for f£r*j<ir 

1WT. 

55 1 ? *T«I ^ WTO 1 

3<TT*J?K*TOtIRr ?T?W?TTmYr?f?r II 

3 I ii 

This verse is taken, from (he Yajurveda, Chapter 31, 
Mantra 2, or the Rigveda, Ashtaka <S, -1, 17. 

^sew: 1 

ctfw ?r^rq»ffrjr snrrq^r; ii 

wraTTOvrqfaqr* yi ^ 11 


This verse is taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 32, 
Mantra I. The Veda reads WPT. stwqfa: 


5»iRf^r fan* 7cr qr swrft I 
sfNft to* ?* stnft fawar g*r: 11 
y u n 


This verse is taken from the Atharvaveda, Eanda 
10, Adhyaya 4, Varga 8. 

jo^qufr srgsrr Horror wron*?! i 

s^anwitrqfaqrs * I * ii 


This verse is taken from the Rigveda, Ashtaka 2, 
Adhyaya 3, Varga 17. 

*qfr «n^ to sto* wroft w wfaRi£r?*>3: i 
4P %* qtftror * cvtisc.;^ fir ^mrerct II 

y i ii 

This verse is taken from the Rigveda, Ashtaka 2, 
Adhyaya 3, Varga 21. 
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* rMrsr ?T qnc^TJTVT^ i 

*T srfawr wfltT ?rm IT^TTO: II 

s&aTwrercTsrsrf* « i n n 

The first line of this verse is taken from the Yajur- 
veda, Chapter 32, Mantra 2, line 2 and the 2nd line of 
this verse is taken from the 3rd Mantra, first line. 

jrrcsrft wr wrgrV jtw nrj wrir sT^jfrfc-r: i 
Srcpwrair *rrfiRi sr*r«faw<T: ^atftrfsrr fRflrfc n 

SRm*«r?TCRf5R(C « I ^ II 

This verse is taken from the Yajurvcda, Chipter~16, 
Mantra 1G and the ltigveda, 1, 8, (5, «. The ltigveda reads 
WRf and the Yajurveda reads ffr^Rf^R. 

»Tfq?[^T5R?T?Tr S**RT5*:fa?RT I 
ff?r u^tjt tfrcHor n 

fclPTR^ II 

This is taken from the Yajurveda, Chapter 40, 
Mantra 13. 

In fact, the whole of the Isha Upanishad is extracted 
from the Yajurveda, Chapter 49. Thus it will be seen 
that sometimes the whole Mantras are taken in the Upn- 
nishads and sometimes the portions of the Mantras are 
assorted in them. The ancient sages have tried their best 
to show and explain the Mantras of the Vedas in the Upa- 
nishads ; but the modern commentators differ on different 
points. The Upanishads are really the kernel of the 
Vedas. They are really the theosophy of the Vedas. They 
represent the Jnana or gnostic portion of the Vedas. 
Hence they are held in high esteem by the Aryas. They 
are outcome of insight and deep reflection on the nature 
of the world and of the soul. This seed (in the Vedas) 
ultimately sprouted up and developed itself into the 
Upanishads, 
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The Upanishads are the Jnana Kanda. 

As the Brahmana treatises represent and expound 
the Karma Kanda or ritual portion of the Vedas, the 
Upanishads represent and comment and dilate upon the 
Jnana Kanda or gnostic portion of those sacred books. 
They are the theosophy of the Vedas. The end of both 
the paths (Karma and Jnana) is the same, namely, final 
liberation and the cessation of future births. Jn the 
Brahmanas we find an advocacy of the rituals and cere¬ 
monials of the Vedas for the attainment of liberation. 
The Upanishads hold and prove that it is by a knowledge 
of the Supreme Brahma, it is by a meditation of His true 
nature and it is by a concentration of mind that the true 
liberation is obtained. It fact, what are time and tune 
to music, Karma (meritorious deeds, as rituals, etc.,) and 
Upasana (meditation, etc.,) are essential to Jnana 
(knowledge). Thus the Brahmanas and the Upauishads are 
supplementary to each other. As the Brahmanas, in 
general, have given rise to the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini, 
in the same way, the Upanishads form the great reservoir 
of all the other grand philosophical systems of Bharata- 
varsha and the first key to the true conception of God and 
Ilia manifold attributes. 

No sectarian views in the ancient Upanishads. 

The Aranyakas extant are : - (I) the Aitareya, (2) 
the Kaushitaki, (3) the Vrihadaranyaka and (4) theTaitti- 
riya. The principal Upanishads are Esha, Kena, Katha, 
Prashna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, Tait* 
tiriya, Shwetashwatara, Chhandogya and Vrihadaranyaka. 
The most important characteristic noticeable is that in the 
above ancient Upanishads we do not meet with sectarian 
views. They are absolutely taken up with an enquiry 
into the nature of the Supreme Being. The other Upa¬ 
nishads which are of very modern origin are filled with 
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sectarian views. When none of the ancient Upanishads 
could be found to suit the purpose, the founders of new 
sects had no scruple and no difficulty in. composing new 
Upanishads of their own. This accounts for the large and 
even growing number of these treatises. The ancient 
Upanishads contain the highest authority on which the 
various systems of philosophy in fndia rest. Not only 
the Vedanta philosopher, who by his very name, professes 
his faith in ends and objects of the Veda, hut the Sankhya 
the Yoga, the Yaisheshika and the Nyaya philosophers, 
all find in the ancient Upanishads warranty for their 
tenets. 

Growth and origin of new Upanishads. 

The modern Upanishads, Kamatapani, Gopala 
Tapaniya, Nrisinghntapaniya, etc . assert and maintain the 
rampant sectarian supremacy, and their general character 
conclusively proves the later origin of these Avorks. The 
most recent work of this class is Allopanishad, probably 
composed, in the reign of Akhar, by a scholar of Arabic 
who knew something of Sanskrita too. In trying to enter 
into the spirit of the ancient Upanishads and the six sys¬ 
tems of philosophy founded on them the reader must im¬ 
plicitly trust to their guidance without allowing himself 
to be disturbed by the fancies of the later sects. 

To philosophise seriously and to good effect it is 
necessary to give up all prejudice, pride and sloth—the 
three enemies of philosophy and truth. 

General character; date and authorship of the 
Upanishads. 

The Upanishads are generally in the forms of dia* 
logne, Avritten in prose with occasional sprinklings of verse. 
Some of them are also entirely written in verse. The 
principal subject of dissertation and dialogues between 
the preceptor and the pupils or between the husband 
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and wife are invariably the nature of Alnuin and its 
relntion to human soul. 'Hie ( panislmds were composed 
immediately after the Hralimanas and some of them were 
composed simultaneously with them. The out ward charac¬ 
teristics, both as regards form, style and supertieial matter, 
are almost the same, but the main topics are widely differ¬ 
ent in their nature. Some people believe the Ipinislmds 
to be part of the Vedas ; but their quotations from the 
Sanhitas, as well as their language, prove them to belong 
to a much later aim. As the ISrahmanas are the com- 
mentarics, in general, of the Karma Kanda or ritual de¬ 
partment, the Upanishads expound and dilate upon the 
Jnanamarga or path of knowledge or the theosophy of the 
Vedas. Sliruti includes only tin; four Sanhitas, the 
Mantras or Hymns of the four Vedas and Smriti includes 
all the other sacred books, the Hrahmanas, the Upanishads, 
the 6 Angas, the Darshanas and the Dharma Shastras. 
Only the four Sanhitas are the Vedas. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the date of composi¬ 
tion of all the Upanishads, some of them being of very 
recent origin. Whatever may be the date of composition 
as regards many minor works the principal and leading 
Upanishads attached to the four Vedas are entitled to 
claim a very ancient origin. The Rigveda is followed by 
two Upanishads, the Aitareya and Kaushitaki. The 
former was composed by Itara Mahidasa and the latter by 
Kaushitaki. The Yajurveda has two Upanishads which 
are both of great length and enjoy the highest authority 
among the Ai’yas. They are the Isha and Vrihadaranyaka, 
The former forms parts of the Yajurveda and is its 
40th Chapter or Adhyaya. The latter dilates upon the 
former and it was composed by the sage \ ajnavalkya. 

The Taittiriya and the Shewatashwatara Upanishads 
belong to the so-called Black Yajurveda. The principal 
Upanishad of the Samaveda is the Chhandogya which is 
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very much popular and well-known. 

The Prashna, .Mundaka, Mandukya and Katha 
Upanishads belong to the Atliarvaveda. They are famous 
for the doctrines which they contain. 

The Talavaknra Upanishad is commonly called Kena. 
It is one of the Upanishads in the Atharva collection, 
and belongs also to the Samaveda. These are the princi¬ 
pal Upanishads. 

The chief doctrines of the Upanishads. 

The authors of t ho Upanishads believed in one God. 
Their religion Avas monotheism. It was neither poly¬ 
theism nor pantheism. There are numerous references to 
God in them under the. various names of Yama, Aditi, 
Pushana, Agni, Kudra, Indra, Soma, Varena, etc. The 
Upanishads are. replete with noble and sublime truths, as 
a belief in one (iod, J1 is attributes, means of obtaining 
Him, etc. 

Attributes of God. 
v arrears *fr swqfati il 

To God who is in the lire, who is in the water, who 
entered the universe, who is in the annual herbs and who 
is in the trees (the regents of the forest), to that God be 
reverence, to that, (pervading) God be reverence. 

stpt m il iMujrqfsrrft % i ; n 

Brahma is truth (existence), knowledge and infinite. 
God is true, (a real entity) omniscient and eternal or 
infinite. 

snRTfcrTP ’fig m q r*ifa y i 
il Ttfrcfaqft * n 
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He is all-pervading, brilliant, without body, invul¬ 
nerable, without muscles, pure, untainted by sin ; He 
is alwise, the Kuler of the human mind, above all beings, 
and self-existent. He makes or distributes (all) things for 
everlasting years, suitable to the nature of all beings (His 
creation). He is quite distinct from human beings and 
all other creatures, movable and immovable. 

n 5 1 * 1 \ \\ 

Before, O child, this was only being, one only, with¬ 
out a second (none equal to Him.) 

wrefr* 11 ? m ? n 

Before (the transformation of the Universe) (there) 
was God and He had will (to make the worlds). 

wot fa*?* 1 

sfara; xr% 11 ? 1 % 11 

Verily there was before (the manifestation or trans¬ 
formation of the world) Supreme Soul alone, and nothing 
else whatsoever (active or non-active). He reflected : 
“ Let Me make the worlds.” 

ST flTRC <ST*iR Tf 5T?T I 

Ibid (1, 2) 

He created these worlds. 

gvrg fas* i *r*rfar garfa 

Sf fagfrp T *RTT% Igllft TfCrt TTStfar STTS&T* 

WTWFTT^TpT: II 1**!***$ ^ I VS I II 

'I'hat Immortal God pervades thee. He pervading 
all beings is distinct from them. He knew all beings. 
All beings are His body, (because) He pervading all beings 
rules them. (This is the address of the sage Yajnavalkya 
to Gargi, the daughter of the sage Yachaknu. ) Here is 
shown all-pervasion of God, pervading human souls and 
all matter, 
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araranraffa aan% *jarfar w aar^cr i 
aTsc^arat awaasrefoa^iq^ ^*nfar 5afr*ana?aaac n 
*s% ^ i w n 

The word of which fill the Vedas speak, which all the 
works of penance proclaim, of which desirous they live 
as Brahma students, this word 1 will briefly tell thee ; it 
is “ Ora.” etc., etc. 

*ros?: JR>Ri JfWfiFHIfOT I 

jaarwa?a w- Tt wa faar^aa agnail n 

3 i W h 

Whoever lias understood (the nature of Brahma) 
which is without sound, without touch, without form, 
which does not waste, which is without taste, wl^ich is 
eternal, without smell, without beginning and without 
end, higher than the great one' (individual soul or nature 
or intellect), which is firmly based,—escapes from the 
mouth of death. Vide Mundaka. 2, 2. 

a: *r%sr: *rafaw*a ?TTaaa cTT: I 

a^arera^ aw am aw a srralr il gas* ? i < n 

from Him who is All-wise, Omniscient, whose devo¬ 
tion (tapas) has the nature of knowledge are produced 
Brahma (the universe), name, forms and food; He is the 
creator of the universe having form and name. 

fesar *r arwreasaTrsw: i 

war art waan asrr taqjrreq^a: q^: ii ^ h ga3% ? i ^ ll 

He (Purusha) is verily luminous, without form, He 
is without and within, without origin, without life, with¬ 
out mind, lie is pure and greater than the great indes¬ 
tructible one (the primordial matter or nature). 

qawaa .'aarirarra^fta ara: qnc afcasa % farfara i 
wla?r wr*a a<ar *fra arar fafavi awaa; 11 

»frar>* afr qf aa f% ? i & n 
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This should be known as eternal, and as abiding in 
one’s own >-oul, for beside Him there is nothing to be 
known. Knowing the enjoyer (the individual soul), the 
objects of enjoyment and the dispenser (the Supreme 
Ruler), (knowing) all these three kinds as Brahma (a 
person obtains liberation). The word Atma and Brahma 
are used in the Vedas in many senses, as the word Brahma 
is used here in three senses. 

^Tns^rcrr 'tcwipr* 3r i 

qra <r#Rr 11 

VTCTPRflT c I VS II 

We (the sages) know Him, the Supreme Great 
Ruler of all rulers, the Supreme Deity of all deities, the 
Lord of lords, greater than what is greatest, the resplen¬ 
dent, the praisewm thy Ruler of the worlds. 

arr *Tg3rT ^nrr i 

y i s ii 

Cf. g*rs% 3 I II 

See Mundaka, etc., Ill, 1-2. 

Two birds (the Supreme and individual souls) always 
united, of equal name, dwell upon one and the same tree 
(the body). The one of them (the individual soull enjoys 
the sweet fruit of the fig-tree, the other (the Supreme 
Soul) looks round as a witness. Dwelling on the same tree 
(with the Supreme Soul) the deluded soul (the individual 
soul ), immersed (in the relations of the world), is grieved 
by the want of power ; but when it sees the other, the 
(long) worshipped Ruler as different (from all worldly re¬ 
lations) and his glory, then its grief ceases. 

Here the Upanisliads demonstrate and conclusively 
prove that the three entities, the Supreme Soul, the in¬ 
dividual souls and the primordial matter are constant 
and eternal. See the Rigveda here. 



Means of obtaining Him. 

After mentioning briefly the attributes of God, we 
proceed to describe the means of obtaining Him. 

w ^rsfir^T wsirssfo 11 

He is verily to be adored by that (individual soul). 
By the name of the adorable He is to be worshipped. 
All beings praise or like Him who thus knows that 
(Brahma.) 

srr^w wti'fanftvrcr i 

3<-m «rq q [ c f c g reqf srsfcr llws 3 I Vi 11 

Arise, awake, get the great (teachers) and attend. 
The wise say, that the road to Him is (as) difficult to 
go, as the sharp edge of a razor. 

TOreran fcr* wrw wrjt snpw^nr i 

s’nftrw f? ganr w u?ru". li 

3 x i x ii 

The Soul (Brahma) must verily be obtained by the 
constant (practice) of truth, of devotion, of perfect know¬ 
ledge, (and) of the duty of a Brahma-student. He whom 
the sinless devotees behold, is verily in the midst of the 
body, of the nature of light, (and) is pure. 

3prT ^TrTRrTf^: f?JTrf?fTTW?^r55?JT?^- 

9 Tr*TT»r <rc«ri?r i t**m*ro y wo y, 11 

Thus restraining his passions and senses externally 
and internally, patient, ceasing from all sorts of vices 
(desires), concentrating, ho (the Yogi) sees the Supreme 
Soul in himself (the individual soul.) 

•illtRar kh«nr 

«m il »aW T 3 W t ^TTU II * I I! 
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Whoever has not ceased from wicked wavs, is not 

* 7 

subdued (in his senses), not concentrated (in his intellect), 
and not subdued in mind, does not obtain it (the Supreme 
Soul), not even by knowledge. 

Mere hearing and learning of the Shastras is not 
sufficient. A man must desist from vicious deeds and 
then concentrate his mind on God calmly and quietly, 
after curbing his passions. 

sircww srewrenFdr, * qvror * «T$qr wrt .il 

• * i * i 3 n 

The Supreme Soul cannot be gained only by learn¬ 
ing, or mere understanding (of the Vedas) or by manifold 
science. 

sr sjsTfrsirfasrr^r *r^t*<TrorfiSnirrqr i 

*TH srsn** f*raNt«*TOniM: II 

3 \ I 'S II 

He (Brahma) is not apprehended by the eye, not by 
speech, not by the other senses, not by devotion or 
rites ; but he Avhose intellect is purified by the light of 
knowledge, beholds Him avIio is without parts, through 
meditation. 

See K. V. (5-12. 

3R& 5TRRT *Tr*R qwir fsRTfff I 

qRWST^q^TWTRqrrsTT «nr to fan** il 

3 gsrffc \ i * ii 

Truth conquers alone, not falsehood. By truth is 
opened the road of the gods, by which the Rishis whose 
desires are satisfied, proceed, (and) where the supreme 
abode of real truth (is found). 

ttawft * i * h 
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Keeping the upper parts (the chest, neck, and 
the head) erect and equal to the (other parts of the) 
body, subduing within the heart the senses together with 
the mind, let the wise hy the raft of Brahma (,“ OM ”) 
cross over all the fearful torrents (of the world). 

srrurpirffi^ *rgrt7%s: srar i 

^ro i ^ n 


Keeping down the senses (Pranan), subduing his 
desires, and gently respiring by the nostrils, let the wise 
diligently attend to the mind, as (the charioteer) to a car, 
drawn by vicious horses. Vide, Katha, 3, (4<—9). 

OTTS^frar *3 33Tr%^ffrr«r^ sronwrll 

730 ^ | l| 


At a level place, free from pebbles, lire, and gravel, 
pleasant to tlie mind by its sounds, water and bowers, not 
painful to the eye, and repairing to a cane, protected from 
the wind, let a person apply (his mind to God) 

*rt ^rqrerr I 


* 3TT3V * i « II 

Seizing as his bow the great weapon of the Upa- 
nishad, (let man) put (on it) the arrow, sharpened by 
devotion, attracting with the mind whose thought is 
fixed upon that (Brahma). Know, O beloved, that in¬ 
destructible (Brahma) as the aim. The sacred word 
(“ Om ”) is called the bow, the arrow the soul, and 
Brahma its aim; ho shall be pierced by Him whose 
attention does not swerve. Then he will be of the same 
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nature with Him as the arrow (becomes one with the aim 
when it has pierced it). 

sirens^: \ I il 

Having made his own body the lower piece of’ wood, 
and the sacred word the upper piece, a person by practice 
of abstract meditation which serves as rubbing, will behold 
God, as the concealed ( lire becomes visible to him by 
rubbing). 

How to pass life here. 

How a man should pass his life in this world ? 

<*% Rr% «T II 

&fprr*rer? r ii 

Performing sacred works (the works enjoined by the 
Vedas, as the Agnihotra and other rites), let a man desire 
to live a hundred years. There is no other manner (than, 
this to pass the life here), in which man. is not tainted, by 
work. 

** ujr: 1 snvfcrani l 

kwrer snffecraro I ^rerrir nirfeyts’n* ii 

i fof^rmsr i vmrritvNrV'.i *rf<rfa54T*nr i 

frnrfiir i 

i wsrsr^Trs^ni ii 

l \\ wgsn% i n 

Speak the truth. Walk according to thy duties. 
Let there be no neglect, of Ihe (daily reading of the 
Vedas. Let there be no neglect of truth. Let there 
be no neglect of duty. Let there be no neglect of 
protection (prudence). Let the mother be a god (tc 
thee). Let the father be a god (to thee). Let the 
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teacher be a god (to thee). Let the guest be a god (to 
thee). All the works which arc unblamable, ought to be 
performed,--not any other. All the praiseworthy doings 
of us (the teachers), ought to be worshipped (followed) by 
thee—not any other. 

(What is to be given) is to be given with faith, and 
not to be given with want of faith. 

TY YTfSttT: I COY I | II 

n II 

This is the rule, this is the advice, this is the meaning 
(Upanishad) of the Vedas, this is the instruction. 

H 

tOTqi%'YT% % II 

Whatever exists in this world, is to be enveloped by 
(the thought of) God (the Kuler). (He pervades the 
Universe). By renouncing all desires, thou shalt enjoy. 
Do not covet the riches of any one. 

The first and second Mantras of the Yajurveda, Chap, 
ter 40 (or the first and second verses of the Ishopanishad) 
refer to and lay down rules for meritorious works and 
knowledge. 

The aim of knowledge. 

What is the result or aim of the knowledge and. meri¬ 
torious deeds is described in the TJpanishads ? 

sgifoTirtft to ii \ \\ 

The knower of Brahma obtains the Supreme Brahma 
(beyond which there is nothing more). 

n*r sftfsRrr: 1 

iw w*nr sw ^^3% 11 

1 y * 11 
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When all the desires cease which were cherished in 
his heart (intellect), then the mortal becomes immortal, 
lhen he obtains here Brahma. 

tfSTPafa IfRfJHT: ^<nfJTRT5fr?TTmr: STWTfcir: I 

^ *nfcr. gryqngKr ^T hr rH T ^ : n 

3 * mi 

When the sages (Rishis) are satisfied with knowledge, 
who have acquired (the knowledge of) the soul, who are 
without passion and placid in mind, have obtained Him, 
then wise and with concentrated mind, everywhere com¬ 
prehending the All-pervading (Soul), they enter it wholly. 

The Theism of the Upanishads. 

The theism of the Upanishads derived from the Vedas 
consists in insight and deep reflection on the nature of the 
world and of the soul (universal and individual). It is 
belief in and worship of One (Hod. This belief arises from 
inquisitiveness and moral and spiritual attainments. Man’s 
mind is too restless and too much taken up with things 
external to be able to ftx itself upon super-sensuous reali¬ 
ties. Mere intellectual concentration is not sufficient. 
The heart must be purified and warmed by devotional 
exercise. 

Thus man would succeed in understanding the nature 
of God. The novice must go through a long course of 
moral and spiritual exercise before he can be a regular 
student of the science of God. There are many instances 
of it in the Upanishads. The six inquirers in the 
Prashnopanishad, Satyakama Jabala in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, and in the Katlm Upanishad Nachiketas do 
the same thing. The Upanishad says— 
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He who has not given up bad habits, whose mind 
is not tranquil and used to spiritual concentration, cannot 
find Iiim (God), even by (verbal) knowledge. 

The Upanisliad further says :— 

srfasfT unrcr srr^ srafasfaur i 

V*TTT f^RTcTT II 

Awake, arise, seek competent instructors and try 
to know God. The wise say that that way is as difficult 
to be passed as the sharp edge of a razor. 

As a Theistic inquirer, the pupil was made to go 
through certain prescribed courses of meditation and 
reasoning. The Upanishads, though not systemetic 
treatises on Philosophy, contain the elements of a system, 
a profound and magnilicient system of Philosophy. 
They are a store of abstruse questions of philosophy and 
problems of life. They contain exhortations on ethical 
and spiritual life, anecdotes, stories, psychological and 
devout utterances. The sages of yore dilated upon the 
germs and principles of the Upasana and Jnana Ivandas 
already contained in the Vedas, the Book of God. They 
are expounders and annotators of those succint ideas. 
Gathering these fragments of light, we shall give a rough 
sketch and idea of the Theistic Philosophy of the Upani¬ 
shads. 


The most important point in the Upanishdas is 
the eternity of the Universal Soul, the individual souls 
and the primordial matter as says the Miwetashwatar- 
opanishad : — (i, G). 

ar^'BJTr i 

Cf. The ."> Mundaka, 1—2 ; and so forth. 

By the Universal Soul the ancient sages meant 
something that is, in its very nature, universal, that is 
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common to all thinking individuals, the common basis 
of all objects, animate and inanimate—of thinking persons 
themselves considered as particular objects. See the 
Katlia Upanisliad, (HI, 10—11). 

The objects are greater than the senses, and the 
manas greater than objects, the intellect greater than the 
manas, and the soul greater than the intellect.; the invisible 
power that produces the world of time and space is greater 
than the soul, and the Supreme person, greater than that 
power and that there is nothing greater than the Supreme 
person, who is our ultimate goal. The Supreme Soul trans¬ 
cends not only the sensorium and the intellect, where time 
and space end, but also that centre of spiritual activity to 
which, as a substance, intellect itself is referred as a mode 
or attribute. Hy the Supreme person or self, the Upanishads 
mean something that transcends time, space and quantity, 
which belongs not to a particular “I,” a particular centre 
of spiritual activity, but to all such centres.” 

As the same Upanisliad says :— 

I 

tf^qr. *rran% q f? qstqfa II 

What is here is there; what is there is here. 
He who sees plurality in this goes from death to death.” 
(IV. 6). 

This is made much more clear in the dialogue between 
Narada and b'anatkumar in the Chliandogya Upanisliad, 
Chapter AII. Sanatkumara enumerates a number of 
categories, coming to a higher one at each step as Narada 
feels satisfied with each last, and at last he comes to 
Prana, Narada seems satisfied, as he cannot think of a 
higher category than life, with the departure of which 
every activity in us ceases. But iSanatkumar leads him 
to the highest category, where alone final satisfaction can 
be obtained, and that is the infinite (Brahma). 
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Thus according to the Upanishads, as the moderns 
assert, Brahma and Jiva are not identical and the same. If 
Jiva is one with Brahma, (as the moderns assert) how is it 
that these very writings inculcate the worship of God on 
the part of man, and teach man to seek salvation through 
union with God ? If the union is already real, what is 
there for men to aspire after ? The proper answer given 
in the Upanishads is—that a worshipper, as seeking deliver¬ 
ance, is not same as Brahma. The realisation of ultimate 
union of the individual soul with the Infinite implies 
duality, for the realisation and acquisition of it on the part 
of the worshipper is ;in event in time and thus belongs to 
a finite being. Numerous authorities may be quoted 
from the Upanishads, that this duality between the wor¬ 
shipper and the worshipped will never cease. Much 
depends upon how these passages are interpreted. We can, 
however, prove, according to the Vaidica Siddhantas, 
that the worshipper and the worshipped will never 
be the same, as they never were identical. The harangu¬ 
ing disputes of the D wait a, Adwaita and Vishishta- 
dwait are modern. The Upanishads expound the con¬ 
stant and eternal distinction between the Universal 
Soul and the individual souls, as described in the Vedas. 
'I hey prove what is ordained in the four Sanhitas or the 
Vedas. 

The tenets of the Vedanta (the science of the Upa¬ 
nishads) as taught by the text of Vyasa arc in keeping with 
the Vaidica Siddhantas. And the notion, that the versatile 
world is an illusion (Maya), that all which passes to the 
apprehension of the waking individual is but a phantasy 
presented to his imagination and every seeming thing is 
unreal and all is visionary, is not the doctrine of the text 
of the Vedanta. The author of the Vedanta Sutras makes 
a distinction, regarding “ Moksha ” and between the Finite 
and the Infinite (sffarair and trentfOT) in some of 
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his aphorisms. But according to Shankar’s interpretation 
of these aphorisms, they treat of relative Moksha only of 
the soul’s unity with Brahma or Hiranyagar bha. According 
to him, there is a higher, or an absolute Moksha, the soul’s 
absolute unity with Parabrahma, though the Sutrakara or 
the aphorist is quite against it. See seq. 

It is the Neo-Vedantins who are apt to palm off 
their chimerical theories as unequivocal Shastrica truths 
and here we shall examine them, in brief. 

The ancient Vedantism. 

The Vedanta (the science of the Upanishads) occupies 
a position of high eminence among the six schools of 
Philosophy. It is the most abstruse system ever yet given 
out to the world. Being conversant with the exposition 
of the nature of Brahma and the relation between the 
Universal Spirit and the human soul, it is full of the per¬ 
manent interests of mankind. The Vedanta, as its name 
imports, is the end of the Vedas. The system embodies 
the essence of the Vedas on this most sublime branch of 
study, elaborated and explained in a very beautiful manner 
for the help and guidance of the students of Divine 
Science. The great sage Vyasa, foreseeing the wretched 
destiny and deplorable state, consequent upon the war 
of the Mababharata, that awaited this land, wrote, out of 
pure benevolence and love for humanity, a treatise on 
Vedanta, based on the Upanishads, which has been the 
guiding light of millions upon millions of men that have 
gone before us. But during the long interval that has 
followed since its composition, various revolutions of 
religious and social character have swept over India, 
seriously affecting the Vedanta system. A time then came 
.when the primeval monotheistic faith of the Aryas was 
replaced by Buddhism, which scouted the idea of the 
existence of a being higher than man, and Charvakism, 
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which spurned all thoughts of God and Individual soul, 
asserting that the whole cosmos including God and 
individual souls was nothing more than a mere combina¬ 
tion of physical blind atoms. 

Buddhism and Materialism. 

The Vedas were, during the ascendency ol these faiths, 
treated with scant consideration and pronounced at times to 
be nothing but a heap of rubbish. The sublime conception 
of Godhead that had for ages been t lie prop and pillar of the 
Aryan nation was openly ridiculed. Materialism became 
tbe he-nll, and end-all. of human speculation and it was 
gravely asserted, both in the street and the closet, that this 
magnificent frame work of the Universe, full of intelli¬ 
gence and design, did not owe its origin to any Higher 
Conscious Principle, but was simply a mechanical combi¬ 
nation of atoms brought about by fortuitous circumstances. 
To meet tin* God-ignoring Buddhism and the besettin g 
materialism and restore the Vedas to their pristine posi¬ 
tion, men like Kumarila Bhatta and Shankaracharva, 
gifted as they were with great powers of reasoning and 
well-versed in the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini and the 
Utlara Mimansa of Yyasa, created a revolution in the 
beliefs of the people and uprooted Buddhism and material¬ 
ism and drove them out of the land of the Aryas. But in 
addition to the pure doctrines of the Vedas, Shankara- 
charya devised a means of his own, and with that weapon 
—the antithetic doctrine that the Universe was nothin® 
but God in the various degrees of manifestation—waged 
a deadly conflict with Buddhism and Materialism, and 
dealt a heavy blow to them. 

Neo-Vedanta. 

AVhat is non-Vaidica in his and his followers’ teach¬ 
ings we have to notice and criticise here, in brief, in the 
following pages:— 
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A summary of the non-Vaidica principal articles of 
belief of the Neo-Vedantin is as follows :— 


(а) That the human soul is identical with (iqd. 

(б) That the world is unreal (Maya). 

(c) That the soul is Akarta and Abhokta, - - 

(d) That bondage and salvation are mere illusion. 


The object with which these doctrines were promul¬ 
gated was probably counteracting poison with poison, so 
these dogmas, which were, in fact, spurious, served as an 
effective antidate against buddhism and Materialism. 
When, however, they had done their work, they naturally 
fell into desuetude. But just at this juncture they are 
taken up aniew by a class of persons who lind them to be 
particularly conducive to the fulfilment of their private 
ends and they industriously propagate them throughout 
the land, there has, of late, been a remarkable revival 
of these Neo-Vedantica dogmas. It is high tune that the 
lovers of truth and the true Vaidica Dkarma should rise 
and check the injurious non-Vaidica tenets of the N<jo- 
Yedantins. No weapon is better litted for this purpose 
than the Upanishads and the aphorisms of Vyasa them-' 
selves explained and translated in keeping with tho 
Vaidica Siddhantas. 


In the first place, the Veda, to which the origin of 
the New Yedantism is ascribed, is totally innocent of its 
doctrines; secondly, that the passages on which it is 
founded, occur in the Shatapatha Brabmana and that 
those passages have been mutilated with a selfish object, 
and that they do not at all bear the interpretation thit is 
put upon them ; thirdly, that the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Shastras, and the Vedanta Darshana itself, strongly 
contradict its dogmas. We shall give a number of quo¬ 
tations on each of the aforesaid articles by way of refuta 
tion to convince the futility of Neo-Vedantisra. The Neo 
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Vedantins do a great injury to the world by perverting 
and misinterpreting (the Shastrica texts). They engender 
stubbornness and pride in men, plunging them into a 
sea of pain. It is the ignorant people, however, that 
generally fall into their net and suffer, like fish, from 
pain till death, struggling all along in unrighteousness, 
wickedness and bondage. 

Their principal articles of belief, as mentioned above, 
arc: — 

(1) That individual soul is identical with Brahma 
(God). 

(2) That (human beings) are Akarta and Abhokta 
(free from liability to action and consequent fruit). 

(.1) That the world is unreal. 

(4) That the soul lapses into God in salvation and 
that there is neither Moksha (liberation) nor Bandha 
(bondage) in reality. 

There are many other false doctrines besides, to 
which they subscribe. But we shall treat of these four 
here in brief and expose the fallacies involved in them. 

Pantheism refuted. 

The first authority adduced in support of the doc¬ 
trine of the identity of soul and God is star. 

This passage is fatheied upon the lligveda, but it is 
nowhere to be found in all the eight Ashatakas of that 
Veda. It is, however, met in the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
commentary of the lligwda and runs as follows : — 

a®. 

It sets forth the nature of Brahma as the reposi¬ 
tory of sublime and infinite knowledge. The adjective 
(It may be resolved thus—snw 
atnjiH) implies utter absence of connection with 
ignorance avd darkness, either in the present, past or 
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future. Brahma signifies “ greatest of all ; strength of 
the world ; augmentor of the happiness of His devotees in 
the infinite pleasures of salvation ; and also, the dispenser 
of bliss in the world.” Such is the Swabhava (nature) 
of God. The Nco-Vedantin calls the foregoing passage 
by the name Mahavakya, but that is wholly wrong, since 
it is nowhere so named in the works ol tlie liishis. 

swrfoT 

The Vedantin interprets it as—“ 1 am Brahma, i. e., 

I became Jiva by an illusion, now I have come to know 
that I am Brahma himself.” This misinterpretation on 
their part is utterly ignoble, for, regardless of the prior 
and posterior connection or context, they pick up, like a 
plagiarist, sentences from the body ol a book for the 
accomplishment of a selfish object. Mark the antecedent 
and the consequent connection of the passage, which 
is as follows 

Shatapatlia Bralnnana, Kanda It, I'rapathaka 3, 
Brahmana 2, Kandika 18—22. 

“ wrRRqfanSR i star srerfcr ” 

qT?UT qr5?qjTr?JTJt: fqq aqr# fqrrcqq'cpfrrwamt^fr ? 

^TT?rrJTRqq fqqgqr^fR =q srtRRuq fqqgqr# * 

fqq qqrgq? vrqfa II ?•£ n i qfsnarfasrqr 

*rf?r«reir fag ii^oii 

HirarsremTSifrtfR i asrrc&ftr cnOTT?rrr*Htar- 

qr S3RT qq Safari 5IS?r 

JT^wrarm n ii ^f^rqsqsgfMinfasr: qfaq% i art qg*- 

q srsrrcwfa h 

s *r %qn£RTg?qr fSRSsrrmr qr5?qf 

«t«rr qxrwr 

<TORI3|nmR sfipf ¥Rfa fag qgg <T5T fgq 

f^T. \\ \\ \\ *HHRtRTRT * 
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The subject dealt with here makes it clear that all 
men should adore God and none else*, for Omnipotent and 
Omniscient Brahma is the dearest of all. lie should be 
known, lie alone is dearer than children, wealth and 
other things of the world, lie is privy to the innermost 
recesses of the soul and is the. Atom (stay and support) 
of all. Whosoever holds dear things other than Him 
should be addressed as follows:—“As Ihou regardest 
other things to be dearer than God, thou shalt fall into the 
ocean of pain, and cry for ever, for whosoever shall worship 
things other than God, shall suiter, and whosoever shall 
adore Pashiina or other material things, shall also be always 
in distress.” 

“ *rFiTR&r.” 

“ Those who adore omniscient, almighty, just, incor¬ 
poreal and unborn God, shall alone attain unto happiness 
in this life, in the next and in salvation.” It is only by the 
grace of the Lord that one attains to power and glory 
among his fellow beings and not otherwise. “ h IfTW 

STerfa.” The happiness accruing to the devotee from 
divine contemplation is never destroyed ; on the contrary, it 
rein tins always stable. “ in Brahma 

dnana men consider pain and pleasure as upr 'nja (bitter) 
and pr'uja (sweet), in the case of other creatures as in 
their own, having been influenced with love towards one 
another; and actuated with feedings of justice and univer¬ 
sal welfare, they strive for the increase and advancement 
of the happiness of all beings. They consider the atma 
of others like their own. Men who are conver¬ 

sant in divine science inculcate that the whole world 
owes its existence to the Divine power. He alone is the 
maker of all. God by His omnipresence, 

protects everything; None else is the cause of 

the world. sW —God alone existed in the 

beginning of creation; *i He never, 
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forgets His own nature, whosoever among the wise con¬ 
templates Rrahma as the cause of the universe, attains 
unto happiness. The Rishis (learned seers) and Manushva 
(ordinary mortals) who rise from the profound slumber 
of ignorance to the light of divine knowledge, attain 

unto perpetual happiness. ’TfTT'T^. 

(The contemplation and realization of the Supreme 
Reing loads to a full and clear knowledge of one’s past 
and present birth). And the devotee can speak in samadhi 
as did Vamadeva: ‘I, (now) Vamadeva can well behold, 
by the attainment of the Lord, whom l see directly, that 
1 have been Manu and Surya ilishi in previous births and 
have also been to Suryaloka (in previous states of 
existence.) Similarly does the devotee in higher stages of 
realization see : stfirfeJT, I am Rrahma, i. J am 

stationed in Rrahma, Rrahma pervades my outer and 
inner self. Such a p *rson enjoys perpetual happiness. 
Senses and elements cannot intluence him. On the 
contrary they are guided and influenced by him : he being 
their Atma. Just as a house is inseparable from space 
and space from house, and just as these do not, at the 
same time, constitute one and the same thing but are two 
distinctly separate things, even so Parmatma (Rod) and 
Atma (human soul), owing to their connection of V\\apya 
Vyapaka—the one interpervading the other --are neither 
identical with, nor separate from, each other. This 
subject has been dealt with in the sixth chapter of 
Vrihadaranyaka, where it is said— 

O Jivataman ! the omnipresent and imperishable 
Parmatma (God), thy Lord, interpervades thee and fills 
thy entire being ; He is with thee; He is separate from 
thee; yet He is in thee and thou knowest it not. As this 
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gross material is the body of the Jiva (soul), just so art 
thou the body (sharira) of God. He sustains thee by His 
immanence. Worship none other than Him. If any one 
regards decas, such as ears—objects other than God—as 
Brahma, worships them, or arrogantly says:—“ I am not 
the worshipper of God ; or, I have no connection with IJim, 
nor has He any with me ; or, I have nothing to do with 
Him; or, He exists not; or, I am lirahma myself,” is the 
slave of his senses or of some man wiser than himself. 
A man who does not worship God, is like a donkey or a 
bullock. 

Such passages picked up from the body of a book 
and differently interpreted, as is done by a plagiarist, 
without antecedent or subsequent connection or context, 
cannot pass for 1‘ramana (authority). This will suffice 
and for fear of exceeding the limits assigned to the subject 
we cannot treat it further. The foregoing passage is not 
from the Yajurveda: it is from the Shatapatha Brahmana. 

Again, also is not from the Samaveda but 

is to be found in the Chhandogya Upanishad. The antece¬ 
dent and consequent connection of this passage; too is over¬ 
looked. It runs as follows :— 

twm j'Vcrenir fra " 

Uddalaka says unto his son Miwetaketu:—“ Parmatma, 
the embodiment of the aforesaid attributes, is the Soul of 
the Universe ; is extremely subtle, even subtler than 
Prakriti (primordial matter), ether and human spirit. 
He is unchangeable, omnipresent, snstainer of all, and the 
Lord of the Universe. He is also primeval, without any 
flaw, all-truth and immortal. 

Q.— Vs the soul of the universe is God, is there, in 
this way, any Soul of God also ? 
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Ans.—WRW, No, Ho is His own soul. Ho who 
is the soul of all is privy to thy heart and is thy stay and 
support. 


; _.-^--Cv 


^friorars^: 


There is Tatsahacliara l’pad hi in this Vakya. 

in Sanskrita implies invariable concomi¬ 

tance such as the existence of smoke where there is fire. 

STOPT aTUW tfrertfar 

i T^TcT, cRPT cTf sfgl^rf ^■ftfT^?grJT^Tr?T5mf?To>T^ I rRf sl?rrf^*T 

T^r^rt mrevr?frar st asi^TS^rfrT fq%tr5sr. i 

^^rr: sRHFatra fasrisiar, u.t *rar- 

rnipTfftrcrSqfr irfeTrsq". ti sm;qT*T 

^^XOW^Tn^VlTTJirqvii^ui^n^^qqjiT^I^qifvjq^ivqrqigjjjy- 

q;^q$g s^rpn^r «^?Tn% %si?r ” 

Therefore the individual soul being not omniscient, 
even in doubt, etc., cannot be God, who is omniscient, with¬ 
out any doubt, etc. 


Again, 

“ RE* jjrfrqg; agi ?T35i5nfsTT% nrer ” 

This passage is from the Chhandogya Upanishad. 
It is also to be interpreted in the light of Tattasthyopadhi 

(*ll*fwiimi%:) 

“ %t ^ a*R* S5U?T m 
aRrea&sr” siwfttfarewaa* 

^alra art H 

This is Brahma, i. <?., is stationed in Brahma. The 
Omniscient Subtle Intelligence is unchangeable. He is 
pure and wholly free from outer accretions in the sense 
in which a man, speaking to another as to the purity of 
Ghee, means its utter freedom from admixture of oil, 
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Such a being should he contemplated in peace; none else 
should ever he worshipped. 

Again, “ *frs<Rr ” 

This is from the Kith Chapter of the Yajurveda. 
1 he Purusha in A (lit ya or Prana (life) is Jiva or myself. 
“ I the Purusha in Adilya, or Prana, am Jivatma.” 
“ ^ SHOT: ” Shatapatha Krahmana. 

sTmfr ttst* ” 

ffcf ” II 

'I'hat which presides over the prana, sleeps in it and 
directs it, is Jiva, i. c’., myself. 

“ vwHrTisntmzm k sforn ! *r. *wf wrfsrsr 

f% cn jtt ii 

() mortal! Know me to he present outside as well 
as inside. I am present in the sun, in all gross bodies, in 
space, in the human soul and the subtle creation. The 

Mantra following the foregoing passage “ *T«T ." 

inculcates prayer for salvation. 

“ *rr m aw," 

The I’.rahma whose holiest name is Um, pervades 
everywhere like space, is the greatest of all and worthy of 
universal homage. 

Again, it is asserted that “ ®PnTPflT aw " is from the 
Atharvaveda. It is not from the Atharvaveda, but from 
the I panishads, as Mandukya, etc. It plainly, according 
to the Vaidica Siddhanta, means—“A person meditat¬ 
ing upon tin' Pniversal soul says—T have seen the 
I’niversal soul in me. It is Brahma, i. e., it is my Atma ” 
and so forth. “ Tat twain asi,” “ Brahmasmi,” etc., arc 
wrongly called great sentences. 

Certainly, the animal or individual soul is robbed 
of its understanding by the dark theory of Maya, because 

Tike a maniac it constancy raves “ \ am ISsa^ma.’' 
A\ here is its divinity, its sovereignty, its omniscience ? 
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Tlie individual soul is as dilTorent from Brahma as 
is a mustard seed from the Himalayas. The individual 
soul is finite, Cod is infinite. It can occupy hut one 
(limited) space at a time, lie is always everywhere. It 
is momentarily happy or miserable, Ho is happy at all 
times. Has it not any shame to say “I am lie”? The 
Universal >oul is full of supreme felicity, the individual 
soul is miserable, distracted through the fear of the world. 
The two cannot therefore he one. They are substantially 
different. Bod is to he worshipped by the whole universe. 
The individual soul is but 11 is slave. How could there he 
an image or rolled ion of the infinite and spotless One? 
There may be a reflection of a finite substance; how 
could there be such a thing of the Infinite ? How can the 
individual soul, slow of thought, say “ I am He,” who has 
set up this immense sphere of the universe in its fulness ? 
The individual soul should consider its own capacities with 
a pure mind. Can a collection of infuriated elephants 
enter into the stomach of a musquito ? By the mercy of 
the Most nigh a litrle understanding has been committed 
to the individual soul, it is not for it to become perverse 
to say “ T am Cod. Some sophists, sunk in a sea of false 
logic, addicted to evil ways, labouring to bring about the 
destruction of the world by false statements, themselves 
deceived and deceiving the world say “I am Cod” and 
all this universe is God. Their wicked device is abun¬ 
dantly exposed here by the religion of the Vaidica 
Siddhanta. It is already said above that the notion that 
the versatile world is an illusion (Maya), that all which 
passes to the apprehension of the waking individual is 
but a phantasy presented to his imagination and every 
seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary is not the 
doctrine of the text of the Yedanta founded on the 
Upanishads. The author of the Vedanta Sutras and the 
sentences of the Upanishads make a distinction between 
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the Finite ancl tlie Inlinite, but it is the modem commenta¬ 
tors who assert the unity of the individual soul with 
Brahma and thus deceive themselves and deceive others. 
We have already conclusively proved that the Infinite and 
Omnipotent Supreme Soul and the finite and weak indivi¬ 
dual sold cannot be the same or identical. They were 
never the same and they shall never he the same. It is a 
blasphemous falsehood, too horrible to think of—for a 
puny ignorant, proud, sinful mortal like a Neo-Vedantin, 
to say “ I am tied.” Thus ends the first question. 

(2) Another thing which ought to he borne in 
mind is that the diva is Karta (agent) and Bhokta 
(enjoyer) and that intellect and other faculties are 
material. There can thus be no agent except soul. 
The Vrihadaranyaka and the other Upanishads, Vyasa 
Sutras and the Vedas inculcate the same. 

sjnrctr ?infrr%, qs^rrcr jhtht 

*iwr.qqRT ” 

'I his and other verses of a similar nature, occur in 
the aforesaid sacred books and assert the same thinir. 

” “ lie cuts the head with sword.” 'I he 
agent, in this act is “ he,” i.c., man. The instrument of 
cutting is sword and the object at which it is aimed, is 
“head.” The sin involved in the act is man’s, so the 
punishment consequent thereon is meted out to him and 
not to the sword. Similar responsibility of the acts com¬ 
mitted through oars and other organs devolves on Jiva; 
he alone experiences their fruit. 

Rishis Gautama, Vyasa, etc., inculcate:—• 

Attraction, repulsion, effort, pleasure, paiu and 
knowledge arc the characteristics of Jiva. 
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“ *STTJn%.” also inculcates Jiva 

to be the agent and one experiencing pain and pleasure. 
Experience also points to the same fact. There is hardly 
any doubt that the doctrine of the soul being akarta and 
ablwkta, has been set up with the object of gaining selfish 
objects and sensual pleasures. But it is wholly untenable. 

(•’>) Thirdly, the New-Vedantins hold the world to 
be unreal. This is due to ignorance. We are afraid an 
extended discussion of the subject would swell the 
pages of this chapter, we shall quote only one pramana 
as regards its antithesis, riz., the world being real. 

srerr; ^nr?Rr. 

This is from the Chhandogya Upanishad. It means: 
How can the effect be false when the cause is truth ? 
The power of God, which is the cause of the universe, is 
real, since He is Himself real. The uni verso owes its 
existence to His power, so it cannot, in any way, he unreal. 
If any one says “ wr«rrsp£ ^ ?TMTTfeT S’&Tlsfcfa rtfj; SUT 
his contention is groundless, for, what did not exist pre¬ 
viously, cannot now come to be. The well that is without 
water, cannot till any vessel with it. We should, there¬ 
fore, bear in mind that the universe already existed in the 
samartha (power) of God or in a state of potentiality 
(samarlharup.i ). It is for this reason that it exists now 
and shall continue to exist in future. If any body were 
to maintain that things born of combination cannot be 
before the occurrence of combination and exist not after 
disjunction (viyoga), hence they are nor. existent in the 
present, he ought to be told that conjunction is possible 
only of things really in existence. What exists not, can 
not conjoin. The combining elements remain in a state 
cl separate existence after disjunction. Be the disjunc¬ 
tion as thorough as it may, the substances do exist, in 
howsoever subtle a condition and this does not admit 
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of any doubt. But if any one contends that separation 
and combination are anitya, his idea is too unworthy of 
consideration, as the world lias been evolved in the 
present by combination. The substances cannot 
conjoin without the property of cohesion being 
inherent in them, neither can they separate without 
innate repelling properties. So combination and separa¬ 
tion .are the properties of substances. For example, idols, 
etc., are due to the cohesive tendency in clay, and not in 
the sand, the property of combination and separation 
exists in clay only, the attribute being inherent in it. 
Precisely in the same manner, the attribute of creation 
and dissolution inheres in the samartha of God. The 
power of God then which is the cause of this world, is 
j ntya (real and eternal) and tin' attributes of dissolution 
and combination also are real. The contention, therefore, 
of those that maintain the world to be unreal, is ground¬ 
less. 

(4) Fourthly:—The Neo-Vcdantins believe that 
Jiva (soul) unites with Brahma (God) in salvation just as 
a drop of water does with sea. This also is a false idea. 
That the soul lapses into God in salvation and that there 
is neither Moksha (liberation) nor Band ha (bondage) in 
reality is quite untenable. There are many Pramanas 
(authorities) that refute it, but we shall quote only a few 
for the sake of brevity. 

ffaar * <TTOT§: <TOTT II 

When the soul attains salvation, the knowledge 
acquired through the live faculties of cognition is harmo¬ 
nized and the wisdom principle (Buddhi) is satiated. The 
soul whose knowledge is rendered pure, enjoys delight in 
God—the embodiment of supreme happiness. 
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Elsewhere it is said that:— 

tl 

After attaining to the extreme nearness of God, the 
eternal light, and cisting aside ignorance, etc., the pure 
and enlightened soul gets salvation. The same idea is set 
forth in the fourth chapter of the Shariraka Sutras 
wherein it is said : 

sira:*T*rcjr5cT: II 

Just as there is Bhava and Abhava of Yajnn on the 
twelfth day after the bathing of the dead which is believed 
to be Satrayaga as well as Bhinna, so there is Bhava and 
Abhava in salvation, i. e., there is utter absence of gross 
corporeal body, ignorance, etc., and existence of know¬ 
ledge and intrinsic purity. The soul remains happy in 
God in salvation. Gautama Muni also believes the same. 
The Nyaya D irshana says : — 

$:isnr 5 ff!rtfo£rqTJTs*)rr sTRRrg**>T*T<TR ?r?R*:r <rr*r 

qr&ji: ii ii n ii ^ il ? i $ 11 

Mithya Jnana (ignorance) consists in mistaking Chai- 
tanya (intelligent) for non-intelligent beings and vice versa. 
There are various kinds of Mithya Jnana. Its destruction 
conduces to the liberation of soul from ignorance, which, in 
turn, tends to freedom from over-indulgence in passions 
and infliction of injustice (on others). The freedom from 
passion, etc., conduces to deliverance from birth which, in 
its place, secures freedom from all sorts of pains. And 
this state it is that is called apavarga or salvation. The 
extreme cessation of pain of different kinds gives rise to 
Moksha or perpetual bliss in God. There are various 
other authoritative texts showing that the soul does not 
pass into God in salvation, but remains in a state of 
extreme happiness. We quote one more text on the 
subject:— 
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i tf wi r asi *fr jjsrt wrm* l 

*ff5*g*T *RR VTJTR 35RTT Rqr«RR ” II 

ii 

The person that conceives and realizes the True, 
Omniscient and Infinite Ood as the abiding Principle of 
the Universe, rests in Him an d satisfies all his desires in 
Him—the centre of all knowledge and energy: he is 
freed from all pains and lives in joy in find. The people 
who maintain that the soul unites with tlod and becomes 
one with TTim, are guilty of Ainnnokxha prasanaa fallacy. 
Such a position renders all means for salvation utterly 
fruitless, tor, the soul, which, before the creation was 
Brahma in Mukti (liberated condition) assumed embodied 
existence by contracting ignorance and doubt, might 
again contract ignorance; in Mukti and return to bondage. 
This destroys the perpetuity of salvation. Thus, it would 
seem, that meditation, etc., the means of attaining salva¬ 
tion, become perfectly useless when the soul has to pass 
into God since, in this case, no tract; of Jiva, the enjoyer 
of their fruit, remains behind. Not only this, the Brahma 
Himself becomes ignorant and sceptic according to the 
faith of the Neo- Vedantists, for He cannot assume em¬ 
bodied existence without the contraction of avidya. This 
is utterly opposed to I lie Vedas, Upanishads and the 
Vedanta Shastra. 

The Yajurveda says lint (’ ‘ Brahma is always pure, 
free, sinless and omniscient, etc., ignorance cannot affect 
Him, since He is beyond the influence of time and space. 
It is the finite beings that feel doubts. 

(Obj.) “ gsntro; wmm 

This is from the laittiriya Upamshad. 1 1 means 

t at having cieated the world, the Brahma entered into 
it. It proves that the same Brahma became soul (Jiva). 
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(Ans.) This is a misinterpretation on the part of 
the objector, for omnipresent, constant and all encompass¬ 
ing Lord cannot enter in and come out. The ignorance 
of man, is due to the Buddhi (wisdom) principle [being 
undeveloped]. It is (through the development) of the 
Buddhi that the soul is enlightened But the enlighten¬ 
ment dawns upon the hriduya (sanctuary of heart), it is 
there that the Divine Being is realized. The man feels 
(in such an exalted state) that God has entered, as it 
were, into his heart. Tt is only in his inner self that 
every one realizes God. 11ns also shows that ttiat which 
enters in, and that which is entered into, are two diiferent 
things or entities. One (of these two) pervades (the 
body) and the other is the interpervader. For (it has 

been said) : 

“ imt afasr sfnr: sfrrcgsrFnz *twt& " 

The true significance of the text like the foregoing 
is known by such interpretations, for there is instrumental 
case in Sahayartlui. 

“ sfrairfRr tffrt uferw 3rN»Tgsrres;*TncjrTS?re: 

*r=f imrant “ sr iw 

." 

passages set- iorth Ihe picscnce of soul and 
God in one bodv. This can not afford a datum for con¬ 
clusion as to 'their identity except to the undeveloped 
intellect. The Bishis and learned men cannot entertain 
such ideas. God created the world out of His unlimited 
might. This is corroborated by the following Mantras .— 

strwth tfnrerrw; II 

Oh! Lord, Thou hast made earth, water, heaven 
and diva, i.e., things from earth upto sun with Thy 
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infinite power. Thou protectest, sustainest and dissolvest 
them, sjo q;9 ? IW « I \\ | jjo ^ II 

5T srRPjrVfr srgs^sfr *r st*?nTR$: I 

wrar fiz il 

mo JTO ? | 3TO y I cro I'd | tfo ^ II 

O Lord ! the only stay of the universe, the world 
that is co-extensivc with I’hee and is visible because Thou 
sustainest it, is essentially different from Thee. It is not 
identical with Thee, for :— 

“ ?rf?ir5s:^ ^ =5^ $rRRftr ” 

Thou hast made this world quite different fi-om 
Thee ; Thou hast not become the world itself. 

The following verses inculcate the same thing 
(truth) : — 

“ ^njTR-tjfRr^^r jtCPTRT rJrr^ ^RrRrigRr ?jFRni I 

ciJTtpg: ’tstr v^gTOr3:r?JTr%iTrwrriTw: ” 11 

“ Rr’ir R?tRT %cR«r?RRWRr *rr fa^rfir ^htr; l 
rrm^^t vfrrrRTr ^rif-ar: orcitfr n 

God is subtler than the subtlest object. He is 
greater than the greatest thing in the universe. He 
intcrpervados the soul. But lie is perceived by him alone 
who is free from pride and grief and is deserving of divine 
beneficence. It is only such (advanced) persons that 
perceive the glory, unlimited might, and omnipresence, 
etc., of the immortal Lord. 

“ God is everpresent in matter .and soul, He is 
Chctana among the souls that are Chetana, He is One 
among diverse objects, lie is the author of things from 
earth to Swarga and brings all affairs within the sphere 
of realization by vouchsafing knowledge unto mortals. 
Him whosoever contemplates in his inner self, attains to 
tranquillity and peace.” This unequivocally differentiates 
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God from soul (human). The existence of the word 
Atmastha in the text (of which the above is the meaning) 
shows that the relation between God and soul is that of 
Vyapaka (pervader) and Yyapya (pervaded) and Antar- 
yami and of Antaryamya and that the two are different. 
Thus thc sentences of the Upanishads are in keeping with 
the Yedas. They explain and follow the Yaidica Mddhantas. 

Yyasa says The human soul can never 

create the world ; God and individual soul arc 

distinct and separate ; the liberated soul 

attains unto God and becomes happy ; STlUT»J^r, the soul 
is not the cause of the world ; flwTUTVTS*’TT3[*n-?UT?t<TVr, 
the adjectives t^T “brilliant ” and “ omniscient,” 

etc., are applicable to God in contradiction to matter and 
soul, therefore the soul and matter arc not the cause of 
the world. If Brahma (God) and soul (diva) were 
identical, there would be no need of the aforesaid distinc¬ 
tion. The Shariraka Sutras of Vyasa also very clearly 
show that Brahma and Jiva are not one but two distinct 
entities. 

The tenets of the Neo-Vedantins strike at the root 
of human happiness. These people arc guilty of two 
besetting faults, viz. (1) Belief in the unreality of the 
world ; (2) and identity of God with soul. The world, 
they say, is like a dream, ’this is utterly wrong and con* 
tradictory to our senses. That which is tangible and that 
which has its foundation in truth cannot be unreal; who¬ 
ever calls it unreal talks (nothing but) twaddle. The 
dream relates to things seen and heard. There can be 
no dream unless the things have been seen in actual 
experience. God is not subject to dreams, because He 
is omniscient and unconditioned. If the soul were 
Brahma, the creator of the illimitable universe, why can’t 
it create even a fly or a mosquito. The belief in the 
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unreality and oneness of soul and God, then, is Avrong. 
The doclrine ol (he illusiveness of the world is calculated 
to bring the affairs of the world lo a dead stop in as much 
as it is destructive of mutual sympathy and exertions for 
progress in knowledge and other departments. The 
belief in non-duality does away with yatmarlha, for 
the people by going against God’s will and renunciation 
of Stuti, Prarthann and Upasna, would become false, 
untrue, sellish, slavish, impotent, unjust and sinful. 
They would, moreover, in the pursuit of the pleasures of 
senses, become extremely pusillanimous, idolatrous, etc., 
and be rendered unable to fullil the object of life, ?. c., 
the attainment of ;>h.irma. Artha, Kama and Moksha. 
The wisemen should, therefore, encourage healthy' ideas 
and the study of the Vedas and other 8'atya (true) Shas- 
tras. They' should inculcate the worship of ono true God ; 
work for the happiness of the world, encourage mutual 
sympathy and deliberations in the interest of universal 
welfare; foster nobility of thought a id action ; encourage 
renunciation of anger and jealousy and promote avoidance 
of the company of evil persons. that peoj le should 
strive after the aforesaid noble objects by casting away 
feelings of jealousy and enmity is our earnest wish. We 
most humbly pray unto God, the Almighty Father, Friend, 
and Preserver of the world, that He may be gracious 
enough to keep people away from the evil path and direct 
them towards righteousness, for He alone is our Supreme 
Instructor. 

Thus we have examined what are wrongly called the 
“great sentences ” of Aryan philosophy. They are 

snfJsfgirr^JT adduced to prove the pantheism of the 
Neo-Vedantin. We have demonstrated above and conclu¬ 
sively proved that pure monotheism, a belief in one God, 
was accepted by the sages of the Upanishads. There is no 
smell of polytheism or pantheism in the ancient Upani* 
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shads. Monotheism is unmistakably taught in them. 
Brahma is the eflieienl cause and I’rakvati is the material 
cause of creation. Pantheism of the Neo-Yedantin strikes 
at the root of all religious feeling. If I am God, why 
should I worship myself. '1 lie essence of the religion of 
the Upanishads is to love, honour and obey God, to pray 
to Him and to worship Him. The Mayavada or illusion 
theory of later Vedantism appears in some of the modern 
commentaries of the Upanishads and the Vedanta Sutras 
Ac. to it, if all men are encompassed in the net of Maya, 
if the whole universe be unreal, then was \ edavyasa un¬ 
real, the Ycdantika writings are unreal, the Shariraka 
Sutras and the Upanishads are unreal and the holiest 
mantras are unreal. It is impossible to prove that 
all human beings are under the influence of the eternal 
“Maya,” the universal illusion. For if all men are 
hopelessly deluded, who is to lind out that, they are 
deluded. If T am hopelessly deluded in all my 
acts of self-consciousness and perception, bow is it possible 
for me to discover that I am in a state of delusion, for 
that discovery itself must be delusive r To discover 
that I am under delusion argues at least a partial disso¬ 
lution of the delusion. How have the JS’eo-Ycdantika 
philosophers found out that they and the whole human 
race are under the influence of universal and eternal 
Maya ? A re they conscious of such an influence r But 
on the supposition of the reign of universal and eternal 
delusion is not that consciousness itself delusive r If it 
be said that the fact has been discovered by divine revela¬ 
tion, must not the perception of that revelation as well as 
the comprehension of its import in the supposition of a 
universal and eternal delusion, be also delusive? The 
Neo-Vedantika books say that it is Brahma who has put 
the whole human race under the universal influence .of 
the “eternal Maya,” and in consequence of this act of 
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His He is termed Mayavi Uralima. How unworthy is such 
an opinion of the spotless and infinitely pure God, describ¬ 
ed in the Vedas and the Upanishads r Gan it he conceiv¬ 
ed for a moment that Ife delights in deceiving mankind ? 
Can the idea he entertained in the mind that the holy 
God is, like a potent juggler, perpetually deceiving the 
whole human race ? We have shown above that the 
Vedas and the Upanishads are quite opposed to such per¬ 
nicious beliefs of the later Vedantins. 

The Law of Karma and Transmigration. 

The other important doctrines of the Upanishads 
are the Law of Karma and Transmigration. The idea of 
responsibility depends on the law of karma. Moral good 
and evil are rewarded and punished by God. This is 
taught in many places in the Upanishads. 

See the Katha Upauishad, 5, 7. 

Some enter the womb (again after death) for assum¬ 
ing a body ; others go inside a trunk, according to their 
works, according to their knowledge. See Br. A. 2, Adh. 
2,13. See the Ghhaudogya Upauishad, Chapter 5, Sec¬ 
tion 10. 

Thereof he, whose conduct is good, quickly attains 
to some good existence, such as that of a Brahmana, a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya. Next, he who is viciously dis¬ 
posed, soon assumes the form of some inferior creature, 
such as that of a dog, a hog, or a ehandala. 

See the Yrihadaranyaka Upauishad, Book IV, Brah¬ 
man fourth. 

“ As a leech when arrived at the top of a blade of 
grass, in order to gain another place of support, contracts 
itself; so the soul, in order to gain another place of 
support, contracts itself, after having thrown off this body 
and obtained (that state of) knowledge. As a goldsmith, 
taking a piece of gold, forms another shape, which is more 
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new and agreeable, so throwing olV this body, and obtain¬ 
ing (that state of) knowledge, the soul forms a shape 
which is more new and agreeable, either suited to the 
world of the forefathers, or of the (iandliarvas, or of the 
gods, or of Prajapati, or of Brahma iasir), or of other 
beings ! ” 

God, human soul and matter eternal. 

We need not point out, in particular, in the Upani- 
shads, the high value of the doctrine of Sams,am (the Law 
of Karma and Transmigration) as a consolation in the dis¬ 
tresses, as a moral agent in the temptations of life. No 
life can be the first, for it is the fruit of previous actions, 
nor the last, for its actions must be expiated in a next 
following life. The Law of Karma explains the origin of 
things. 

The next doctrine of importance in Hie 1 panishads 
is the eternity of the Divine Soul, tin* individual souls and 
the primordial matter. See the Sh wet ash vat am Upani- 
shad, 4, (i and the Mundaka Hpanishad, 3, (1, 1). 

There is only one < Jod, the Eternal Omniscient and 
Omnipresent being being the efficient cause of this uni¬ 
verse and the primordial elementary matter is its material 
cause. This scientific explanation must satisfy the human 
heart and its cravings much more than the belief of (tod's 
having created this world in six days and resting on the 
seventh after His severe labour. Nor can He be one and 
three at the same time. The L panishads teach that the 
human soul is immortal and that the physical body is 
only a vehicle given to it for the achievements of its 
spiritual aims. The creation of human souls and matter 
and their annihilation arc childish, ridiculous, mythical 
and unscientific. 

Om and Gayatri in the Upanishads. 

(Jhhandogya Upanishad, Chapter J, Section 1. Om ! this 
letter, the Udgitha should be adored. Om is chanted:— 
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its description, The letter Om is the most appropriate 
(lit. nearest; name of the Deity (Paramatma or Supreme 
Spirit), By its application, lie becomes propitiated. It 
is emblematic of the divine soul, lleing thus a designation 
and a representative of the Supreme Spirit, it is known in 
all the Vedas and the ( panishads as the best means towards 
accomplishmuts of Itis adoration. Its repeated use at the 
commencement and close of prayers, Vaidica recitations, 
establishes its pre-eminence; and for these reasons this 
eternal letter, denoted by tin; term Ddgitha, should be 
adored; to this Om, as the substance of all actions and 
the representative of the Supreme Spirit, firm and un¬ 
deviating attention should he directed. 

The Ohhandogya f ’panishad begins with recommend¬ 
ing meditation on the syllable Uni, a sacred syllable that 
had to be pronounced at the beginning of each Yeda and 
of every recitation of Vaidica hymns. As connected with 
tho Sama Veda the syllable Dm is called Udgitha. Its 
more usual name is Pranana. The object of the Upa- 
nishatl is to explain the various meanings which the syllable 
Om may assume in the mind of a devotee. The highest 
meaning assigned to it is brahman, the intelligent cause 
of the universe. 

wk ug;r ctqrftr ^rfiir xt i 

asreqsrcfaT rTxTqg am ppft'nrereiqt H 

* \ Vi II 

The word of which all the Vedas speak, which all 
the works of penance proclaim, of which desirous they 
live as Brahma students, this word J will briefly tell thee; 
it is “ Om.” This sound means Brahma, this sound 
means the Supreme. Whoever knows this sound obtains 
whatever he wishes. This means is best, this means is 
Supreme, whoever knows this means, is adored in the 
place of bliss (Braluna). Then in the following sentences 
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of the Upanisliad a description of the Supreme Soul is 
given. See also Mawlukya l panishad on “ Dm.” 

The Gayatri is a prayer to the Almighty God taken 
from the Rig V eda, IT I, f>2. 

fvprr ?ft h: srsrrayiTg n 

May Are attain for contemplate on) that excellent 
glory of Savitar (the producer of the universe) (Tod, who 
may guide our intellects. Nothing in the Vedas is 
superior to Gayatri. No invocation is equal to the 
Gayatri. The Gayatri is the essence of all the Vedas. 
By repeating it a man is saved. The 14th Brahmana of 
Chapter V, Vrihadaranyaka Upanisliad and Section 12, 
Chapter III, Chhandogya Upanisliad, are intended to 
unfold its glory. These sections contain profound wisdom 
and deserve the highest respect. Seo the chapter of 
Sandhya for Gayatri. 

Some European estimates of the Upanishads. 

Before expressing any opinion of the general charac¬ 
ter of the Upanishads, reference may he made to the 
due and deserving eulogies on Aryan philosophy of some 
European scholars, chiefly Germans. 

The opinion of Schopenhauer is espe cially quoted. 
It is thus given by Professor Max Muller : 

“ In the whole world there is no study, except that 
of the original (of the Upanishads\ so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekhat (Persian translation 
of the Upanishads). It has been the solace of my life, it 
will be the solace of my death.” 

To the above may be added the Cambridge Professor 
himself, who corroborates Schopenhauer. “ I am neither 
afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiam for 
the Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has 
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been helpful to me in my passage through life. 

and for fitting men to lead contemplative and quiet lives, 
I know no better preparation than the Vedanta.” “ They 
will maintain a place in the literature of the world, 
among the most astonishing productions of the human 
mind in any age and in any country.” 

Professor Deussen of Kiel says:-— 

“The Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the strongest 
support of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in 
the sufferings of life and deith, —Indians keep to it.” 
(t'encral character of the Upanishads. 

We need not give here the names of any particular 
persons or critics. The general consensus seems to he: 

“The Upanishads form the great resercoir of all 
the grand philosophical systems of Imlii and the first 
key to the true conception of Hod and His manifold attri¬ 
butes.” “ They teach us about a personal (Jod, as the last 
cause of all that is, and an eternal soul that yearns for an 
app.oach to that being.” 

“ They are really the kernel of the entire Vaidica 
literature. 1 hey are really the theosophy of the Vedas. 
They are mystical compositions ciring very little for the 
outward m inifestition of the Deity but diving deep into 
the n iture of soul, uiivvrsil an l in lividual.” We may 
add and g) to the very source of these writings (the 
Upanishads). “ He is emcoaled in the Upanishads, that are 
concealed in the Vedas. Him brahma knows (the con- 
templater) as the source of the Vod is. The former learned 
men .and sages who knew Him, enu lfntiag thnr mind 
in Him, became immortal.” 

?rirs;!pir'TR'T?t3 t 

y. c 11 

It is appropriately remarked— 

“ Where Western science ends, Mastern philosophy 
beings.” There is something above matter and force of 
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science and that something—soul (individual and uni¬ 
versal) is expounded by Kapila, Patanjali, and the other 
sages of yore ; of which somewhere else. 

Kshatriyas the founders of Vedantism. 

The Brahmanas have been attempting to monopolise 
the privilege of religious teaching in this country. They 
assert to put forth their exclusive right to the imparting 
of spiritual instruction in the particular Shastras. They 
have succeeded in this attempt to an extent which is really 
wonderful. But the case under consideration was not 
always so. There was a time when this exclusive claim 
of the Brahmanas to be the teachers and spiritual guides 
of the people had not been established and when the 
higher function of imparting instruction on matters 
spiritual was exercised by members of the other castes 
without any question of their right to do so ; and even 
down to the latest times, there have been noti-Brahmana 
spiritual guides having even numerous Brahmana dis- 
ciples under their instruction. We need not refer to the 
early Yaidica times, when there was no distinction of 
castes, and even to those later times when the distinction, 
though made, indicated nothing deeper than a division of 
labour and the system of caste was based on the merits 
of individuals, when one could change his caste by 
changing his profession or it could be changed by acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge or merit. E veil when the castes had 
been finally differentiated, for example at the time about 
which the Upanishads were uttered or written we fi nd 
members of the military caste taking Brahmanas under 
their tuition, and imparting instruction to them on the 
highest subjects. Nay more. The curious fact remains 
that though the Brahmanas have been, from time im¬ 
memorial, the custodians of the sacred records of the 
nation, though some of them have tampered with many 
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a text to sorve their selfish ends, though sonic of them 
have at times falsified history to establish their superiori¬ 
ty over the people, they have yet spared some texts in 
the Upanishads which give to the Kshatriyas a decided 
superiority over them in a matter of the utmost import¬ 
ance. These texts indicate that the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of Aryan Theism, derived from the Vedas, the most 
spiritual doctrines of the universal religion, owe their 
origin, not to the Brahmauas, hut to the members of the 
military caste, and that the Brahmauas learnt these from 
their Kshatriva teachers, lake, for example, the story 
of Shwetaketu Aruneyaand his father Aruni Gautama, 
both of whom took instruction from Pravahana Jaivali, 
king of Panehula. The story is given in the Chhandogya 
Upanislmd, ( hapter V, Section .‘5. The king asserts: — 
“ Since you have thus inquired, and in as much as no 
Brahmana ever knew it before, hence of all people in the 
world, tin* Kshatriyas alone have the right, of imparting 
instruction on this subject.” The tables are turned. “The 
Kshat rivas alone,” we are told, “ have the right of im¬ 
parting instruction on this subject,” and it is clearly stated 
that no Brahmana ever l new if before. It is quite plain 
from tliis that no particular caste or individual can put 
forth any exclusive claim to religious leaching, and that the 
particular doctrines of the Upanishads were taught first 
by the Kshatriyas, appears from this and other anecdotes 
in these writings. Ln section 11 of the same chapter of 
this very IT pauisha l, Ash wapiti, son of Kek ay a, without 
going through the formalities of initiation, proceeded to 
instruct the Bnhmana Udd d.ika Aruni and the other 
four Bralnuana students in tin* subject u which is our soul 
and which is Brahma.” 

The lirst of the two stories given above is repeated, 
in a slightly altered form in the Vrihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad. The king said : “ This knowledge in former times 
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• was not possessed by a Brahmana, thou knowest thyself.” 
“ But I will explain it to tliec ; for who ever could refuse 
it to one who thus speaks.” The Kaushitaki Upanishad 
opens Avilh what is in substance the same story. In the 
fourth chapter of the same Upanishad, another story, 
hearing upon the same subject, is given, one in which, 
in the person of a learned priest, named Gargya, son of 
Balaka, the author exposes the pride of the Brahmanas 
of those times, and their ignorance of the highest subject 
of all, the nature of the soul, and in that of Ajatashatru, 
king of Kashi, the deep and earnest thoughtfulness of the 
higher Kshatriyas. When Gargya found out his igno¬ 
rance, having failed to explain the nature of the soul, as 
desired by the king “ he came up to him with fuel in his 
hand, saying “ Let me attend thee as my guru,” Ajata¬ 
shatru, like Ashwapati, set aside the formalities of initia¬ 
tion as against the usual custom, and proceeded to instruct 
his pupil in hand. 

We thus see how Vedantism, as a creed and a dis¬ 
cipline, bad its origion in the meditations and teachings of 
Kslmtriya sages. The ascription of the sublime thoughts 
of the Bhagawadgita, very cream of Yedantica teachings, 
to a Kslmtriya chief, who is now the object of the highest 
reverence to Brahmanas as well ns to the other caste*’, 
follows the same undying tradition. The same remarks 
will apply to Shri Kama Chandra ji. A further example 
may be given of Gautama Bauddha who put an end to 
the human and animal sacrifices of some of the Brah¬ 
manas and the Shrauta Sutras and the Yamamargica 
tenets. 

Conclusion. 

Thus for the edification of the general reader we 
have, in brief, given the meaning of title, Upanishad, the 
number and classes of Upanishads, their general charac- 
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ter, date and authorship and in conclusion we have 
described the Theism or belief in one God, liberation, the 
chief aim of the TJpanishads, and the means to obtain it. 
In the body of the chapter, we have given a brief survey 
and the refutation of Neo-Vedantism. The special reader 
of the Upanishads will And that they dilate upon what 
is already contained in the Vedas, the four Sanhitas, the 
Kigveda, the Samaveda, the Yajurvcda and the Atharva- 
veda. They are really the kernel of the entire Vaidica 
literature and undoubtedly the theosophy of the Vedas. 
The sages of the Upanishads teach us how to dive deep 
into the nature of soul, universal and individual. The 
Upanishads represent the .1 nana Ivanda or gnostic portion 
of the Vedas, as the Brahmanas represent the Karma 
Kanda or ritual portion of them. The end of both the 
paths is final liberation and the cessation of future births. 
The Upanishads form the great reservoir of all the grand 
philosophical systems of India and the first key of the 
Vedas to the true conception of flod and His manifold 
attributes. The ancient grammarian Panini understood 
by the word ITpanishad “ secret ” and this meaning is 
compatible with its etymology which means “ entering 
into that which is hidden”—the mysterious science, which 
by bestowing on the mind real knowledge leads to the 
attainment of eternal bliss, by destruction of ignorance. 
Their place among the Aryan sacred books is in “ Smriti,” 
that which is remembered or is delivered by human 
authors. The recognized place for the ancient Upanishads 
is in the Aranyakas or forest books, which, as a rule, form 
an appendix to the Brahmanas, which in the preceding 
chapter are proved to bo commentaries of the Vedas and 
cannot bo included in them. Modern Hindus believe the 
Upanishads to be part of thj Ve l v 5 , but their quotations 
from the Vedas, as well as their language, prove them to 
erelong to a much later age than the Vedas which are 
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proved, in the second chnpter of this volume, eternal. 
The Bmhmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads arc 
commentaries on the Vedas and not the Vedas them¬ 
selves. Sec the Chapter. III. 

The Upanishads contain knowledge of Brahma and 
they mean secret or esoteric knowledge. They describe 
also rules of conduct for such men as are desirous to 
obtain this knowledge for final liberation. The Upani- 
shads express the desire of the individual soul or spirit 
(Jivatman) for deliverance from a long series of separate 
existences and from liability to pass through an infinite 
variety of bodies—men, animals, plants, etc.,—and its 
longing for final union with the Supreme Soul or Spirit 
of the Universe (Paramatman or Brahma). The means of 
obtaining liberation are the Karma Kanda and Upasana 
Ivanda or the ritual portion and the concentration, etc., 
of the mind and the Jnana Kanda or path of knowledge, 
ordained in the Vedas, and expanded in the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads. It is very difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of Upanishads. Their number is given as 
235, but some of them seem to have been quoted twice 
under different names. A later estimate makes them 
170. New names, however, are being added to the list. But 
the most important and ancient Upanishads are the 
Aitareya, Taittiriya, Shwctashwalara, Isha, Kena, lvatha, 
Prashna, M umiak a, Mandukya, Chhandogya, Vrihada- 
ranyaka and Kausliitaki. We do not meet with sectarian 
views and aims in these ancient Upanishads. They are 
absolutely taken up with an enquiry into the nature 
of the Supreme Being. The other Upanishads are of 
very modern origin, and are full of sectarian 
views. There is no doubt that many of the Upanishads 
are of a quite recent date, even one by the name of 
Allopanishad being found among them, but those attach¬ 
ed to the Bigveda, the Samaveda and the Vajurveda and 
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pome leading ones of the Athnvvavula belong undoubtedly 
to a very ancient period. 'the founders of new sects bad 
no scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upanishads 
of their own. It is not improbable that many events of 
a later date and passages supporting the doctrine of one 
sect or the other preached long after have found room in 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Arya«. These passages were 
so very ingenuously composed by their authors that it 
is very difficult, nay sometimes impossible to laydown 
a line of demarcation between oiiginal matter and the 
interpolated passages. 'Hie safest method and guide, 
however, is to compare the Vaidica Siddhantas contained 
in the Vedas and Ihoir six Aligns and their six Upangas, 
with the contents of the Upanishads. This will decide 
which of those works (Upanishads) were written first 
and which next or last, For the present it is almost 
hopeless to make any attempt to fix the date of the Upani¬ 
shads, except to ascertain the date of the Aitareya and 
the Vrihadaranyaka. Their dates of composition arc the 
times of their Brahmanas to which they are attached. 
There can he no doubt that the Upanishads which have 
had a place assigned to them in the Sanhitas, Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas are the oldest. Next to these may he 
included tho Upanishads clearly referred to in the Vedanta 
Sutras or on which the sago Vyasa founded the Vcdan- 
tism. They are ancient Upinishads. Excepting them, 
most of the Upanishads e xpressing sectarian views arc 
of very recent origin. In the important Upanishads it 
is seen that even the Kshatrivas take a leading part in 
the controversy and many an important spiritual problem 
has been solved by them. From tl is internal fact it is 
clearly evident that these Upanishads must have been 
written at a period when the entire stock of learning and 
spiritual culture was not monopolised by the Brahmanas, 
and when the four Varnas depencle l on the division of 
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labour and their special qualifications, not on more birth, 
as at present. It is not very dillicult to ascertain the 
names of the authors of these compositions, especially, 
of the ancient ones, as Itara IMabidasa, Yanjavalkya, 
Pippalada, etc. As to the character of the Upauishads, 
we can distinguish Upauishads in prose from Upanishads 
in mixed prose and verse, and again, Upanishads in 
archaic verse from Upanishads in regular and continuous 
Anushtubh Shlokas. The larger Upanishads contain dialo¬ 
gue? and mythical stories : tin shorter are more abstract 
and observe more order. I he religion of the Upani¬ 
shads is pure monotheism. It is neither polytheism nor 
pantheism. The gods of the Upanishads arc those of the 
Vedas. These gods under the different names of the 
Deity arc invoked in tire Upanishads. The f’aittiriya 
begins, “ May Mitra be auspicious to us, may Varuna be 

auspicious, may Indra,.may the wide-striding 

Vishnu be auspicious to us.” Here Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
Vishnu, etc., are the names of Deity or the Supreme 
Brahma. The ceremonies referred to are Vaidica. The 
Ashwamedha or horse sacrifice is graphically described 
and referred to again and again. See the Vrihadaranyaka 
Upanisliad for it. But the Ashwamedha, the Pashumedha 
or inferior animal sacrifices and the great sacrifices, called 
the Purushamedha, etc., as described in the Shrauta Sutras 
and some of the Brahmanas are strictly prohibited• 

Sjsrr&lr wsfr srervTrr irenwtawwt ^3 

? R I \s II 

Perishable (and) transient, are verily the eighteen 
supporters of the sacrifice, on whom, it is said, the inferior 
work depends. The fool who consider this (work) as the 
highest (object of man), undergo again even decay and 
death. This plainly refers to the animal slaughter of 
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the Shrauta Sutras, not to the pure rituals of the Vedas 
as ordained in them. See the Yajurveda, Chapter 40, 
Mantra 2. 

wuftir foiiiiwstf 1 etc. 

The doctrine of pantheism as discussed above is non- 
Vaidica and it is not supported by the Upanishads or the 
Vedanta Sutras. It is the cardinal point of the Nco- 
Vedantism and can very easily he refuted. The Maya- 
vada of the Neo-Vedantism is prohibited not only in the 
Upanishads or the Vedanta Sutras, hut also it is censured 
in some of the Puranas. See Iho Snnkhya Pravachana 
Bhashya where the Samvada between Parvati and Maha- 
deva is extracted hy the commentator Vijnana Bhiksliu. 
It is as follows 

am*w% tmwire i etc. 

'Jhe sentences Tat twain asi, so aharn asmi, Brahma 
asmi, etc., are mutilated, misrepresented rind misinter¬ 
preted and are wrongly called the great sentences of 
philosophy. The principal points or topics discussed in 
the Upanishads arc what arc called problems of life in 
philosophy: — 

“ tv hat is the highest object of man r Wlrat is the 
last cause of the world? In what connection is this 
cause with the world ? How do we know of it ?, and so 
forth. See the Katlia Upanishad, the story of Yama and 
Nachikctas, where Yama represents the Supreme Soul and 
tutor and Nacliikctas, the individual soul and pupil, in 
which it is discussed that the happiness of mind and soul 
is far superior to the pleasures derived from the senses. 

The following points are worth consideration in the 
Upanishads: — 
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Two birds, (the Supreme and individual souls), always 
united of equal name, dwell'upon one and the same tree 
(the body). The one of them (the individual soul) enjoys 
the sweet fruit of the fig-tree, the other (the Supreme 
Soul) looks round as a witness. Thus in this Mantra of 
the Rigveda quoted in the Shwetasliwatara Upanishad 
it is clearly pointed out that the primordial matter, the 
individual souls and the Supreme Soul are eternal. The 
term ‘ Sachcliidananda ’ denotes Cod who is existent, con¬ 
scious and blissful: the individual soul is ‘ Satchit,’ /. <*., 
existent and conscious and in search of happiness and 
matter is only “ Sat,” i. t\, existent but neither conscious 
nor ever to be happy. 

The Law of Karma and transmigration of soul or 
rebirth are fully treated in the IJpanishads. See the 
Yrihadaranyaka Upanishad, Book IY ; Fourth Brahmana ; 
and the Chhandogya Upanishad, Chapter V, Section 10. 
All this corroborates the Vaidica doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis. The Gayatri, the essence of the Vedas, and Om, 
the quintessence (essence of essences), are fully exhibited 
in these compositions. See the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
Chapter 3, Section 12, and Chapter 1, Section 1. The origin 
and creation of the Vedas are described in the Vriha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, Book II, Fourth Brahmana and the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, Chapter 4, Section 17. A full 
description of soul is given in the following Upanishads:— 
See the Katha Upanishad, II, 4, 12. Shwetashwatara 
Upanishad, III, 13; Ibid, V, 8, 9 ; and the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, III, 14, 3. There are many other references 
to soul in the other Upanishads. The rules of good con¬ 
duct and morality are described in the following places 
of the Upanishads:—Seethe Katha Upanishad, III, 14; 
II, 24 ; the Isha Upanishad, 2 ; the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
11 , 1 ; and 11, 2 and 11, 3 ; and Taittiriya Upanishad, 
11 j the Mundaka 3 (1, 5) and 3 (1, 6); the Vrihada- 
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ranyaka Upanishad, Chapter 4 (4, 2*‘>) ; the Katlia Upa- 
nishad, 2, 23; the Mundaka, 3 (1, K) ; and 3 (2, 3), and so 
forth. The rules of meditation are given in the following 
Upanislmds :—£ee the Miwetasliwalara l T panishad, 1L 
(«s—9—10) and 1, (11—l.»i ; the Katlia Upanislmd, 3—13 ; 
and the Mundaka lipanishad, II, 2 (•“>, l). 

'1 he four states of the soul are described in the 
Mandukya Upanisliad. They are the waking state, the 
state of dreaming, the state of profound sleep and the 
fourth state is the state of perfect bliss in which the soul 
returns to Brahma or Sachchidananc’a. The principal sub¬ 
ject of dissertation is invariably the nature of Paramatman 
and its relation to human soul. 'I he Upanislmds are 
the repository of the Upasana (meditation, etc,) and 
Juana (knowledge). Not only the ancient sages and 
their modern descendants have a regard for and show a 
love to these sacred writings, but also the prince like 
Dara who translated a number of the Upanislmds and 
Anquetil Duperron, the famous traveller, who translated 
the Persian translation of the eldest son of Shall Johan in 
Latin under the title of Oupaneklmt, immersed them¬ 
selves in the Ocean of Knowledge and culled precious 
jewels from the Upanislmds. Some European scholars 
as Schopenhauer, Max Muller, Deussen and others eulogise 
them to the best of their abilities. On the other hand, 
there are people who assert that there are numerous 
regions where the liberated souls or heavenly spirits 
dwell after death. Others affirm that there is polytheism 
or worship of many gods in the Upanislmds. Some 
advance the theory of Maya or illusion otherwise popular¬ 
ly called Neo-Yedantism, others say that God is to be 
obtained by worshipping lire and other inanimate or irra¬ 
tional creatures. Many interpolations ingenuously 
composed and inserted in the body of these sacred works 
contain stories or myths of ghosts, gobbics, pislmchas, etc., 
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and describe animal sacrifices or slaughters. We have 
shown above that all these are false beliefs and rites 
inconsistent with the general tenor of the Lpanishads or 
the Vedanta Sutras. Hut the greatest enemy of the 
Upanishads is the Mayavada or Neo-Vedantism and we 
have conclusively proved that all its doctrines and dogmas 
have no foundation in the repository of divine knowledge 
and means of everlasting peace. AVe happily finish the 
chapter on the esoteric knowledge with a prayer from 
them. 

“ from the l*ureal lead me to the Real; 

From Darkness lead me. to Light; 

From Death lead me Immortality.” 




CHAPTER Y. 

A critical exaltation of tfje commentaries of 
IV|ahidfiara, Uwwata and Sayar^a arid 
Translations and opinions based 
on them. 

SMB T is well known that Mahidhara’s commentary, the 
9R Vedadipa, was written towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. As a sample we quote Yajurveda, Chapter 23, 
(verses 19—32) and his comments thereon :— 

t tht r t ?srr <xp wzmk ^ fhqqfa *cp 

fgrmt faSrar c^rr fafcrrRt <cp i w rg ri s rcft 

rTT ^rgt: q*: ««|«|<qrq STT^^TOi 

qnrr tSter ^ « 

5TR^f: II etc., etc. 

The commentator says in the 19th Mantra the word 
*IUrn% means wtq or snf^nj a horse : and he proceeds:— 

qfaff qsreHsq q?jfr qsrorerrqr q^raf ^rtqnf^rr- 

..etc., etc. 

qsmre rsreqm iunra i % iqq %rf>: w(q ^. 

English translation:— 

We invoke thee, troop lord of troops, we invoke the"' 
loved one’s lord, we invoke thee, lord of treasures, my 
precious wealth, etc. 

Dear reader and critic, kindly excuse us, you are the 
best judge of the Yedas, you may kindly translate the 
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verses for yourself. The stanzas (20—31) are not repro¬ 
ducible even in the semi-obscurity of a learned language 
(European or Asiatic). They are prurient and obscene 
reading. It is better to leave them out (as annotated by 
Mahidhara). 

The chief queen begins the performance of the 
revolting ceremony. The following morning the officiat¬ 
ing priests raise the chief queen from the place where she 
has spent the night. Such are the samples of comments 
and their translations from the pen of the Western Sans- 
krita Scholars and most of the Eastern Sanskrita Scholars. 

Now let us come to the true comments according to 
the Nirukta, Shatapatha lirahmana, etc. 

WRr rerer grr wsr: I suTsrrfa 

fore: II *r© *>r© st© ar© S '«© ^ I See also *rero arfo 

no aro *© il *r© wo n© r, ar© %© \ II 

no nf© ll, ar© ar© tf© ll $ct© *© i, *ro n etc., etc. 

nnreaa: snifjiaTWRr ar asafectr^ar ar refap t 
nafa ll r^o *r© vs, mo il etc., etc. 

The critic will mark that there is a gulf of differ¬ 
ence between the two comments. Mahidhara’s commen¬ 
tary is a symposium of obscene scenes (not reproduced 
in translations by the Western Sanskrita Scholars and 
most of the Eastern Sanskrita Scholars). On the contrary, 
the sages’ comments are the Elysium of pure ideas and 
lofty thoughts, describing the names and qualities of the 
Almighty and All-pervading God, polity, art of Govern¬ 
ment, etc., not touched upto this time in any kind of 
translation. 

One quotation more from Mahidhara:— 

a: fore! retro. 

ford srcr. il ai© %© w© % ir ii 

“ With this your raiment clothe yourselves, 0 
Father 1” 
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The reader will mark here that the last words 
HTcT^r 3TW: of the original Mantra simply means factor 

swifaaacrefir toto* asg Wrrspr s 5 t?«tt ^qfhr 11 

whatever raiment, etc., O Fathers, is given to You, You 
should accept it kindly. 

But the commentator and his translators explain 
the word raiment hv threads or wool or hair from the 
sacrilicer’s chest, placed on each obsequial cake. Is not 
some thing here extraneous or additional to the words 
of the original text, whatever the commentator and his 
authorities might say ? \Ye shall have occasion to exa¬ 
mine all this, in detail, when we come to the chapter on 
Shraddha or oblations to the manes. It is suflicient here 
to show the Vamamargica tenets of the commentator. 
His commentary is full of all sorts of llesli and wine. 
See the chapters on the Mritalcapitri Shraddha and animal 
and human sacrifice where we have critically examined 
the commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara m extenso. 

I jet us proceed to Sayanacharya who lived some two 
hundred years before Mahidhara (in the 1 Till century.) 

fere 113^0 %o *0 *© %, s-m *© ? it 

In this Mantra the word gwr Bradhna means God 
according to the P. Upanisliad 1, 5, (there it means 
great, /. <?., God). According to the Shatapatha 
Brahmana (lvanda 13, Chapter 2) it means Aditya (wrfere) 
sun. Acccording to the Prashnopanishad (I, 5) it means 
Prana (anir) vitality. Sayanacharya has taken it only in 
the second sense of sun, hence he is right in part only. 
But Professor Max Muller translates the word awf 
Bradhna in the sense of a horse ; but the context does not 
allow this sense as it is shown above on the authorities of 
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the Shatapatha Brahmana and the Upanishad. See also 
the Nighantu 2, 3 and •“>. 

In the same way in the Mantra . 

.II Sayanacharya takes the word Indr 

as a noun or substance and Mitra and other words as 
adjectives, lint it is his great mistake. The Nirnkta 
says the word Agni is a noun and tlio word Tndra and 
others are adjectives of Agni. Here Agni arfwr and other 
words are names of sTStf Mrahma. See the Nirnkta 7, 18. 

^JWSTTfwr JT?T??TITf?ITRri^WrWR Cfqrfpg 

rest nfiflr fats^r ii 

Compare it with the commentary of Sayanacliarya. 
(Q- V.) 

Other examples of Savana’s interpretations and their 
translations against Yaskacharva will he given further in 
the following pages. \Yo shall take a number of examples 
from Sayana, Mahidhara, etc., and criticise them properly. 
We leave the whole thing to the judgment of the critic, 
if he, for himself contrasts the commentaries of Sayana., 
Mahidhara, etc., with the comments of the Niruktacharya, 
etc , he will find the commentary of Mahidhara is essen¬ 
tially Vamamargica and the commentary of Sayana is, 
for the most part, Pa uranic i. Sayana was the minister 
of a great king. Father he himself wrote the comment¬ 
aries, or, most probably, cause 1 them to be written by 
the Panditas of the age pre-eminently well-versed in the 
Pauranica lore. Ilad Professor Max Midler and others 
opened the pages of the Nirnkta, etc, they would cer¬ 
tainly have come to the source of all light and truth. 
Upto date all translations seem to be based on the modern 
commentaries teeming with sectarian views, and as the 
Cambridge Professor, who, by general consensus is said 
to stand head and shoulders over all others, advises and 
warns his readers to lay aside all sectarian biases and then 
judge the six Darshanas in his six Systems of Hindu 
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Philosophy, so if he would have done the same thing 
with the Yedas and the comments of the ancient sages, 
(then) he would have come to the judgment that the 
Yedas are not the “ Religious childhood of India,” but 
the word of the Almighty, full of knowledge, Divine and 
Temporal. In the latter part of his life ho became a 
quasi-vedantin with Schopenhauer, the assiduous reader 
of Antequil’s Oupanikhat (renderings of the Upanishads 
from Persian). The same remarks will apply to the other 
Sanskrita scholars. 

For instance, Mr. II. T. H. (Irifftth translates:— 

?h Jftfr qfasNf tHTRT r wsm ^ rt hr hhh i 
vro stun sRir ^ £rr% il 

WHH® ^it® H® K II 

Choosing her husband’s world, O man, this woman 
lays herself down beside thy lifeless body, preserving 
faithfully the ancient custom, bestow upon her here. 
both wealth and offspring. 

This translation is defective. It should be properly 
translated as follows :— 

This woman (widow) leaving her dead husband, for 
worldly pleasure or enjoyment, (thus) preserving the 
ancient custom, O man (mortal) comes to thee (for re¬ 
marriage, you should accept her). You should bestow 
upon her here both wealth and offspring. All this refers 
to the re-marriage of a widow (fHHtH and 
Cf. 5£® lr® h® h® h, *ro ho x n 

5IfO gro HO ?®, *£® H® H || 

5jfo gro w® H, *o STO ^ I *VS I H® I y® » 

lr® *<r® *y, ns® r, h v* ii 

but this is not the place for us to discuss the hotly 
contested question of |%ufn or (Niyoga or 

Vidhawa Vivaha). For the present we leave it to some 
other abler hands and return to the question under con* 
^deration. 
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Further, we request our reader to peruso the translation 
of Savitri Mantra aq; etc, the most sacred 

verse of the Aryas, the Gayatri par excellence. 

May the D'vine Light.Colebrooke ; 

not the solar light.as rendered by his 

successors. It is shown above that the word Savita means 
God the producer in the Upasana Kanda. We hope they, 
who take the arduous task of interpreting and translating 
the Vedas upon their shoulders, shall do full justice to our 
ancient sages, Panini, Patanjali, Yaska, Jaimini, Vyasa, 
etc., and thus discharge their duties to the Omnipotent 
Lord God of the Universe and the Vedas (comparative 
and Universal religion of man). 

*4 5tlCr . 

.jrfNr ^1% II ^ i $ i * H 

Sayana deduces the custom of Sati or burning of 
the widow with the dead body of her husband on the 
funeral pile and explains the verse: — 

“ Give her wealth and offspring in this world and 
the next world.” It seems very strange that how a 
widow is to get offspring without a husband (here). This 
verse and the following verse plainly refer to the custom 
of re-marriage among the Aryas. Mark the word 
(here) underlined in the verse. 

See Atharvaveda I 3 IR and Rigveda \o \ ^ | q n 

II 

See also suo %o | tto I ^ II 

qf favJUU Ntui «T f II 

The underlined words clearly point out to the 
CUatoip of widow re-marriage. According to the Nirukta 
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(Devarah) means Devara means the second 

husband. The word (Didhishu) means the second 

husband of a woman married again or twice. 

Mr. Griffith remarks “the barbarous practice of widow 
burning was based upon a misunderstanding and mistransl¬ 
ation of verse sjfo ijo \o 1 ^ | v$ || The word Agrc (ilifr) was 
altered into Agne Max Midler says: “This is, 

perhaps, the most flagrant instance of what can be done 
by an unscrupulous priesthood. Here have thousands of 
lives been sacrilied and a practical rebellion been threa¬ 
tened on the authority of a passage which was mangled, 
mistranslated and misapplied.” For this most hotly con¬ 
tested question of the day, see the chapter on widow- 
re-marriage and Niyoga, Vol. IT; where the Rigveda, 
Atharvaveda, Nirukta, Mann and his commentator 
Kulluka Hhatta, Yajnavalkva, Parasliara, Yashishtha, 

; Narada, Ivatyayana, Mahabharata, etc., are quoted in 
support of the custom of Avidow re-marriage among the 
ancient Aryas. See also Atharvaveda -e I ^ I R\S II »i.r • 

“ *TT if qft fWrcTTSSITS^ ” 

Again Atharvaveda -f I y, I R*; II 

“ *RR g?njqptr. qf?T: ” etc. 

Let us proceed to another point: -- 

ft ftt% i 

n qi® t® * i I'i n 

5H® to ?, RR, ?vs II 

Sayan a and Mahidhara deduce from this verse the 
incarnation of Yamana. Mahidhara further asserts “Or 
it refers to the doctrine that the Universal Soul and the 
human soul arc identical; /. e., the pantheistic doctrine 
of the later Vedanta. This is quite against the Yaidica 
Siddhanta. In the Yedas there is no trace or mention of 
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any incarnation or pantheism. See also the note of 
Pandita Satyavrata Samashrami on the verse, in which he 
refutes the comment of Sayana and says it is against the 
Vaidica Siddhauta. See the chapter on the Incarnation 
of Deity, \ ol. IT. Sayaua’s and Mahidhara’s conceiving 
the text to refer to the Trivikrama Avatara, in which 
Vishnu traversed the three worlds in the three steps, is 
quite against the Nirukta of Yaskaclnirya, 1*2, 1‘). 

“ qfaq fa*r afss&wq fa^ferar faqfaqq. 

qfaq: wh *|q% ?fa «tr w: trtrT % i% err wfaqr w?frfa qr II 

nqftrctfi^q nq i faqo ^ ^ n 

snarra 5 r«rr-1 nnefa n i * i \ i * 11 

The Samaveda reads for Tf'CPFjt II q^r ¥ 

fa** 5 : || Vishnu means all-pervading or encompassing God. 
He pervades the three worlds—the earth, the heaven and 
the region between them. He pervades each and every 
particle of the universe invisibly to the eye. He has 
made the whole universe. Figuratively, He is said to 
stride over the heavens in three paces, denoting the 
three-fold manifestation of light in the form of tire; lightn¬ 
ing and the sun, or as designating the three daily stations 
of the sun, in his rising, culminating, and setting. The 
verse divested of its rhetorical garb means “ Vislinu 
(God) pervades the whole universe from fan to enter or 
fa? to pervade 3TO qfafaqr vrqfa <T? fa^ifafa II fasnjr^fa 
fa “sqsnfaqr faqqr II 1 s not the' comment of Sayana 

and Mahidliara tinged with Pauranica ideas ? 

ifanr hwfa^^nq'rqfa^q; ii 
«Kfairfafa sqqvn«Sf*qfa- 

yq: wrryq: II qo q Vo I q II 

— 1 • * 

Mahidhara says this Mantra refers to ^farctrqrq or 

pantheism. 

According to the Vaidica Siddhanta the translation 
runs:— 
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He is all-pervading, pure or omnipotent, bodiless, 
sinewless, the pure whom evil cannot pierce, far-sighted 
or omniscient, wise or all-knowing, encompassing or 
punishing the wicked, self-existent, who has made all 
things in their proper places, unto the everlasting years 
(time). The 40th Chapter of the Yajurveda assumes a 
Lord or Esha of the universe and the eighth verse 
enumerates the qualities of the Divine Being. It has 
nothing to do with the later pantheism or Neo-Yedantism. 

jnrrqrei*pr?r WRvsrrqqrcr q§vn pnrrqq i 

5 t^r qtR *faqsR?*£ li 

qo %© «r® 3? | 94 II 

See also Atharvaveda ?o, y. K, \\ \\ 

The commentary of Mahidhara on it runs 

«T: ^RRJTT. 

sniltR: qrfSWR qfvq*qf?q 

WBrofrfq 11 

The words underlined are Mahidh ira’s own. They 
are extraneous to the original Mantra. Mahidhara 
attempts to prove the doctrine of pantheism from this 
verse. It cannot be ascertained how he came to this 
conclusion. The preceding verse runs : — 

iwraija 3%* W3TR JTTfiRRJIJ q*RR I 

q jttr; qwir fqsrqsqqrq 11 

The purport is -there is no other path of salvation 
than the knowledge of Supreme Being. And the follow¬ 
ing verse gives description of that being. These verses 
of the famous Purusha hymn have nothing to do with 
the modern pantheism. 

stcpuprt wmqR q q» qiqqTqq. 1 
qrtf s rffqrTT^rcsrrqr wirrqq: 11 
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This is the eighth verse of the Purusha Sukta 
(Yajuvveda, Chapter 31.) The Purusha Sukta or hymn 
has given rise to many conjectures and surmises. 

Most of the European Sanskrita scholars assert that, 
this hymn is ot comparatively recent origin. It is panthe¬ 
istic in view and appears to be an attempt to harmonize 
the two ideas of sacrilice and creation. Some sav it 

* e 

celebrates the mystical immolation of Purusha, the 
origin of all creation, of which the I’urushamedha or 
human sacrifice is an cmblcmctical representation. 
Others declare that it exhibits and proves the incarnation 
of the Deity and image worship. They have chiefly based 
their translations on the commentary of Mahidhara. 
Mahidhara and Uwwata say that the verse 8 introduces 
the topic of sacrifice ; because it cannot be performed 
without beasts, therefore this verse describes the creation 
of beasts. Their words in the original Sanskrita are 
“ ?T nr 77JPT T&TT 7ST: %gf«rcT.” A sacrifice' cannot be per¬ 
formed without beasts. These words have no place in 
the Original text. The Europoau scholars have chiefly 
based their translations on the commentary of Mahidhara 
(annotations full of Vamamargica ideas and impure 
thoughts). These glosses are quite in contradiction to 
the comments of the ancient sages, Yaskacharya, etc. 
See the Nirukta, Chapter 1, Section 13 and Chapter 2, 
Section 3. 

5ft 7^7 *7 3*7: tot***;, 

etc., etc. 

% *7?7JTP (Shatapatha Brahmana). 

See also Nirukta, Chapter 12, Section 41. 

The Purusha Sukta has nothing to do with any 
sacrifice (animal or human). It describes the order of 
creation (or rather transformation) of the universe. We 
have given translation and explanation of the hymn else- 
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where. See also Rigveda, Mandala 10, 90 and Atharva- 
veda 19, 6 and the comments of Sayana on them. As to 
the pantheistic view of the translator*, criticisms we have 
had enough in section on “ the Creation of the Universe ” 
and “ the chapter on the Upanishads.” Here it will be 
sufficient to say that Sayana and Mahidhara apply the 
verse 4 in support of the pantheistic view of the later 
Vedanta'. IJwwata is against both Sayana and Mahidhara 
and says the verse 

I 

stnr H 

means :—“God is the maker of the Univcise.” He is the 
instrumental cause of it. As to the recent origin of the 
hymn, it is their own (the translators’) imagination. 
There is no trace of the incarnation of the Deity and 
image-worship in the Vedas. As it is the case with the 
Purusha Sukta that it is a literal statement of fact, not 
an allegory, so the idea of incarnation and image-worship 
has its origin in the Brahmanas and the Puranas, not in 
the Vedas. Sec the chapters on Incarnation and Image- 
Worship, Vol II. 

Further, in the Vedas, the castes (described in the 
verses 10 and 11) issuing from the mouth, arms, thighs 
and feet is a mere allegory. In the Puranas it is repre¬ 
sented as a literal statement of fact. Not only Uwwata, 
but also Shankaracharya, ltamanuja, etc., explain these 

verses in their figurative sense “ asfa 

” Uwwata. “ afr fqnr 

^ hw ” Shankaracharya and Rama¬ 

nuja. Not only the verses 

stosqq* far 

vv vv 
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srinsFSqq g*snrmr^rgr *nT?q: i 

3WK 25VqT<U>^gft WITRa II \\ 11 

but also the verse 

^srgr qjfcfr ^rcTsr^: g^rr *nrrarcr i 
flnnsrgsr arw g^arRrcirr$?T il i> 

is taken by Uwwata in its rhetorical sense. He explains :— 

“^SHTT W5TBTT 3TTcT: Vgin JR*?: 3TT?T. 

qi5q«W,” the moon was born from the mind of God is 

imaginary or figurative. 

ar^RT *?>£cT ?T 5 ^ ^rnt'fccirh' i 

cTRr?^ crtvtw «rtptoW tt ll 

Mahidhara and other modern commentators say 
that the word Twashtar (?qqr) in the above verse means 
the sun. The sun was made before the earth, etc., the 
five elements and Yishwakarman or Brahma came after 
the sun. Here the word Twashtar means the Supreme 
Deity, not the sun. See the following Mantra:— 

g&T *t^rt mfegHw i r enter* i 
r^RTfM>f?giT'i% rt^t; 11 

From this verse it is plain that the word Purusha 
means God and it refers to Twashtar in the preceding 
Mantra. Mahantam (jhjrO means not limited by time and 
space, i. e., God. “ JTfRT ” Uwwata. 

The meaning of the word Maliantam repudiates all idea 
of incarnation of God also in the Purusha Sukta asserted 
by the modern commentators. 

«fNr% srqifte ^?TT*nftTT* qr»r R^qrfxir witeta ll 

r^RRTrTDTg ifr rrrur it rrmr n ^ n 

This is the last verse of the Purusha Sukta: 
etc., being the first verse. The first verse isjhe Upakramaj 
(commencement) and the last verse is the Upasamhara 
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(summing up). Here again, Mahidhara, etc., assert 
that the pronoun ?r refers to the Sun and Beauty and 
Fortune (Shri and Lokshmi) are his wives. All these 
glosses are imbued with Pauranica ideas. The begin¬ 
ning is the description of the Purusha (All-pervading God) 
and the summing up cannot ho anything other than the 
description of the Supreme Being Himself. The verse 
is in its figurative garb. In fact, the whole Purusha 
hymn is described figuratively. See also Mantrartha 
Dipika by Muhamaliopadhya Pandita Shatrughna Sharma, 
p. 7a, where the words Sliri and Lakshmi are used for 
splendour and all prosperity centring in God, a meaning 
assented to by Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Almost all the Sanskrita scholars of the West and 
most of the Sanskrita scholars of the East, more or less, 
have based their translations of the Vedas on the works 
of-the scholiast Savana who was Prime Minister at the 
court of the king of Vijayanagara (the present Bellary 
District) in the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
Sayana’s commentery has been consulted and carefully 
considered for the general sense of every verse* and for 
the meaning of every uord and his interpretation has 
been followed, whenever it seemed rational and consistent 
with context, to them, and with other passages in which 
the same word or words occur. With regard to Dayana’s 
qualifications as an interpreter of the Vedas there is, or was 
a conflict of opinion among European scholars. “ Professor 
Wilson, whose translation of the higveda is rather a 
version of Dayana’s paraphrase—was firmly persuaded that 
he had a knowledge of his text far beyond the pretensions 
of any European scholars, and must have been in possession 
of all the interpretations which had been perpetuated by 
traditional teaching from the earliest times.” Yet, as-Dr. 
•T. Muir has pointed out, Professor Wilson in the notes 
ot Ins translation admits that. “ lie occasionally failed to 
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find in Dayana a perfectly satisfactory guide,’' that “ tho 
scholiast is evidently puzzled,” and that his explanations 
are Obscure. On the other hand, Professor Roth—the 
author of the Vaidica portion of the great St. Petersburg 
Lexicon, says “we do not believe like II. II. Wilson, 
that Sayana understood the expressions of the Veda better 
than any European interpreter; but we think that a 
conscientious European interpreter tuny understand the 
Veda far better and more correctly than Sayana. We 
do not esteem it our first task to arrive at that under¬ 
standing of the Veda which was current in India some 
centuries ago, but to search out the sense which the poets 
themselves have put into their hymns and uttorances. 
Hence we are of opinion that the writings of Sayana and 
the other commentators do not form a rule for the 
interpretation, but are merely one of those helps of which 
the latter will avail himself for the execution of his 
undoubtedly difficult task, a task Avhich is not to be 
accomplished at the first onset, or by any single individual. 
We have, therefore, endeavoured to follow the path 
prescribed by philology, to derive from the texts them* 
selves the sense which they contain, by a juxtaposition 
of all the passages which are cognate iu diction or con¬ 
tents ;—a tedious and laborious path, in which neither 
the commentator nor tho translators have preceded us.” 

In the same place he says As the so-called classi¬ 
cal Sanskrita was perfectly farnili ir to them, they sought 
its ordinary idiom in the Vaidica hymns also. Since any 
difference in the ritual appeared to them, inconceivable 
and the present forms were believed to have existed from 
the beginning of the world, they fancied that the patri¬ 
archs of the Indian religion must have sacrificed iu the 
very same manner. A s the recognized mythological and 
classical systems of their own age appeared to them 
unassailable and revealed verities, they must necessarily 
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(so-the commentators thought), be discoverable in that 
centre point of revelation, the hymns of the ancient 
Rishis.” 

Professor Max Muller says:—“As the authors of 
the Brahmanas wore blinded by theology, the authors 
of the still later Niruktas were deceived by etymological 
fictions and both conspired to mislead by their authority 
later and more sensible commentators, such as Say ana, 
where Fayana has no authority to mislead him, his 
commentary is at all events rational; but still his scholas¬ 
tic notions would never allow him to accept the free 
interpretations which comparative study of these vener¬ 
able document( forces upon the unprejudiced scholar. 
We must therefore discover ourselves the real vestiges of 
those ancient poets.” “ Sayan a,” says he, “ though the 
most modern, is on the whole the most sober interpreter.” 
He watf sometimes deceived by the Nirukta of Yaska- 
charya, and sometimes misled by his regard for the 
Brahmanas. Otherwise his commentary is a faithful 
guide. A very different opinion of the value of the 
Indian commentators was held and expressed by Professor 
Goldstucker, “ without the vast information,” he says, 
“which those commentators have disclosed to us—without 
their method of explaining the obscurest text —in one 
word, without their scholarship, we should still stand at 
the outer doors of Hindu antiquity.” He ridicules the 
assertion that a European scholar can understand the 
Yeda more correctly than Sayana, or arrive more nearly 
at the meaning which the llishis gave to their own hymns, 
and yet even this stanch champion of the Indian com¬ 
mentators “cannot be altogether acquitted (as Dr. J. 
Muir says and shows) of a certain heretical tendency to 
deviate in practice from the interpretations of Sayana.” 

Professor E. B. Cowell says in his Preface to his 
Edition of Vol. V of Wilson’s Translation of the Higveda 
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Sanhita : “ This Avork does not pretend to give a com¬ 

plete translation of the Rigveda, but only a faithful 
imago of that particular phase of its interpretation which 
the mediaeval Hindus as represented by Sayana, have 
preserved. This view is in itself interesting and of an 
historical value ; but far wider and deeper study is needed 
to pierce to the real meaning of these old hymns. Sayana’s 
commentary will always retain a value of its own, -even 
its mistakes arc often interesting,—but bis explanations 
must not for a moment bar the progress of scholarship.” 

The same remarks, more or less, apply to the obser¬ 
vations made by the other scholars—lienfev, Weber, 
Ludwig, Grassmann, Oldenburg, etc., regarding the Vedas 
and the commentaries of Sayana, etc. Lastly, Mr. 
Griffith says:—“My translation is partly based on the 
commentary of Sayana, corrected and regulated by 
rational probability, context, and intercomparison of 
similar words and passages. For constant and most 
reliable assistance in my labour I am deeply indebted to 
the works of many illustrious scholars, some departed, 
and some happily, still nourishing. Hut it must not be 
supposed that European students and interpreters of the 
Veda claim anything like infallibility, completeness or 
finality for the results to which their researches have led 
them. All modern scholars will allow that many hymns 
are dark as the darkest oracle, that, as Professor Max 
Mi'iller says, there are whole verses which, as yet, yield 
no sense whatever, and the Avoids the meaning of Avhich 
Ave can only guess.” In the end he says “ In the explana¬ 
tion of the Veda complete success, if over attainable, 
can be attained only by the labours of generations of 
scholars. “ He is thankful to Sayana and others remarking 
“Professor Wilson's version is only a faithful image of 
that particular phase of its interpretation which the 
mediaeval Hindus, as represented by Sayana have 
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preserved. 

The following legitimate conclusions may be drawn 
from the above extracts :— 

(a). There has arisen a modern school of Vaidica 
interpretations who have devoted their lives in 
deciphering the Vedas, justly described as the most 
ancient monument of the Aryan world ; and as the only 
means to a proper study of philology claiming the highest 
consideration from the historian of the human tongue, 
being the repository of knowledge, divine and temporal, 
unveiling the mysteries of a future life, and constituting 
the store-house of human knowledge, and being the only 
exposition of the hopes and fears, the desires and wants, 
and feelings and aspirations, in a man’s career through 
life, solving the problems of life and describing all the 
principles of sciences and arts, for the acquisition of 
summum bonum and worldly lawful pleasures and joys. 
From the time of Sir William Jones who laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Pen gal Asiatic Society in 17 74 and his worthy 
successors II. T. Colebrooke and others upto the present 
date, there has been a galaxy of these splendid anti¬ 
quarians and researchers in the Vaidica lore. And we 
are prepared to give the leaders and followers of this 
modern school credit for deep devotion to ancient Indian 
literature and due admiration of the great Indian scholars 
who have expounded it and we must acknowledge that 
these modern scholars—however mistaken their views 
may appear to be—have laboured and are labouring 
sincerely and solely to discover and declare the spirit 
and the truth of the most ancient and venerated literary 
records that are the heritage of Aryan man. These Euro¬ 
pean and American students and interpreters of the Veda 
do not claim anything like infallibility, completeness, or 
finality for the results to which their researches have led 
them. It seems from their remarks and observations 
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that they do not assert to be thorough masters of the 
Yaidica lore, but mere abecedarians of that stupendous 
monument of the Divine knowledge and human arts and 
sciences. However, their hard labour and patient inquiry 
one day is sure to lead them to light and will enable them 
to arrive at the full truth. 

(6). With regard to Say ana’s qualifications as an 
interpreter of the Veda, there is a conllict of opinion 
among European and American scholars. Some of them 
arc of opinion that his commentaries are not perfectly 
satisfactory guide. They say the scholiast is sometimes 
evidently puzzled and sometimes his explanations are 
obscure. Others assert that Sayana’s commentary is an 
image of a particular phase of society (their beliefs, 
opinions and tenets), of mediaeval Hindus. In other 
words, Sayana’s commentaries are tinged with the Paura- 
nica ideas as the glosses of Mahidliara are replete with 
the Vamamargica ideas. The Indian method of inter¬ 
pretation (including the commentaries of Sayana and 
Mahidhara), in most cases, is in its whole essence an 
entirely false one, owing to the prejudice with which it 
chooses to conceive the ancient circumstances and ideas 
which have Lccomo quite- strange to it, from its own 
religious standpoint, so many centuries more recent. In 
short, there are defects, deficiencies and redundancies m 
the comments of Sayana. Now the question arises how 
they are to be removed, supplied or corrected. 

(c). The proper reply is :—(firstly), not by a mere 
study of comparative philology (that science being a mere 
child of yesterday little more than one hundred years); 
(secondly), not by mere gaining of the University degrees 
or diplomas of Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., D.Sc., M. D., Litt. I)., 
etc., but by following the proper scheme of studies and 
method of inquiry laid down in the first chapter of this 
treatise. We must humbly resort to proper Gurus who 
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learned the Vedas from their Gurus in original Vaidica 
Jan gunge, as did our sires of yore, observing all the rules 
of celibacy. Their descendants must follow the path 
chalked out by the ancient sages. A student of the Vedas 
must not be deterred by the study of Panini, his great 
commentator Pntanjali and the Vartikakara Katyayana. 
They must have recourse to Jaimini, Vyasa, \aska and 
other ancient sages for the explanation and thorough 
understanding of the Vedas. The study of Grammar is 
a preliminary and then the Vaidica student should com¬ 
pare the Mantras with the Brahmanas and their Shrauta 
Sutras and lastly with Jaimini. 'then he should compare 
them with the commentaries of Sayana, etc., and arrive 
at the truth. The modern Sanskrita Grammars and 
lexicons are of little use in the study of the Vaidica litera¬ 
ture. See the chapter on the Scheme of Studies. By 
following the above method the student of the Vedas 
will see whether ho is misled or deceived by the Brah- 
mana treatises and the Nirukta, or they help him in 
deciphering the Vedas. It is more than one hundred 
years that impetus is given to the study of Sanskrita 
learning, but the European and American scholars have 
failed to arrive at the truth, because they have not 
followed a sound method and their scheme of studies has 
been quite defective and insufficient. 

I-et us proceed to examine the translation and 
various religious opinions contained in them (the Vedas) 
of some of the Western and the Eastern scholars who are 
said to be experts in Sanskrita literature, l’.y general 
consensus Professor Max Muller is one of these, one 
indeed who is said to stand head and shoulders over all 
others. We proceed, therefore, to quote and criticise his 
opinions with those of others seriatim. 

(1). "W hat are the Vedas? Are the Hralimanas 
to be included in them ? Most of the Western and the 
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Eastern scholars seem to include the Brahmanas in the 
Vedas. They say that the Brahmanas arc as valid and 
authoritative as the Mantras. We have proved conclu¬ 
sively that the Brahmanas are not Vedas. Whenever 
the Brahmanas and their Shrauta Sutras appear to be in 
contradiction Avith the Vedas (the Mantra portion), their 
authority is at once overruled. See the chapter on the 
Brahmanas. 

(2). The Vaidica «<f. Many European scholars 
have exhausted, with no useful results their ingenuity on 
this question. Professor Max Muller attempts to build up 
the Vaidica age beginning with the rise of Buddhism. 
Ills conclusion is in his oAvn Avords thus summed up :— 
“ If then Ave place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and 
(JOO B. C. and assign provisionally 200 years to Sutra 
period, another 200 years to Brahmana period, Ave should 
arrive at about 1000 B. C., as the date Avlien the collection 
of the ten books of the ancient hymns must have taken 
place.” But lie gives no reason Avhich justifies him to 
give 200 years to each period. If this duration of several 
periods be a child of imagination we may as well extend 
it to 2,000 years or 20,000 years or to any other term of 
years. The viexvs of other Western scholars tally more or 
less Avitli that of Professor Max Muller. We can very 
Avell understand the difficulties under which they labour 
in ascertaining the date, of the composition (if any) of 
the Vaidica hymns. The Sanskrita scholars of Europe 
and America, most of them, imbued Avith the spirit of 
Hebrew theology, have constructed a chronology, for 
India Avhich encompasses Avithin the narrow limit of 0,000 
years the entire realm of Indian antiquities. The con¬ 
traction of the past of India is most probably the outcome 
of deference due to the dogmas of the Christian scriptures, 
rather than regard for truth. The Bible assigns 6,000 
years in all to the creation of the world—and thus con- 
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tradicts Science (Geology, Astronomy, Anthropology, etc.) 
See the Chapter on Veda. 

(3). The Theoltujy of the Vedas. The religion of 
the Vedas is pure monotheism—belief in and worship of 
one God only. 

^nrr;: Rigveda I. 104, 10. The sages call that Ooe in 
many ways, they call it Agni, Vama, Matarishwan. 

ar ’Frwqr smr* ft qft'q^ara i 

fq^rer ii 

iso %o ir® w© vt, *j© li 

Two birds, (the Supreme and the individual souls) 
always united, of equal name, dwell upon one and the 
same tree (the body.) The one of them (the individual 
soul) enjoys the sweet fruit of the fig tree, the other 
(the Supreme soul) looks round as witness. This verse 
proves that there arc three eternal entities. 

qq *r»fr tmfs i 

fvardr q: qqtqqrq; li sir® t© tqo 3, «ro a, qo ?© 11 

This Mantra is the same in all the Vedas. Let us 
medidatc the adorable light of the Divine Ruler ; may it 
guide our intellects r 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is plain that 
the light alluded is the Supreme creator or maker. 
Savita means God in the Upasana Kanda. It means the 
Sun elsewhere. Thus a number of verses may be quoted 
from the Vedas to prove that the x*eligion of the Veda 
is monotheism, not polytheism. Some European scholars 
assert that the religion of the Vedas is polytheistic. 
Professor Max Muller was not satisfied with this word, 
and he coined a new word 4 henotheism ’ which means— 
“ to address either lndra or Agni or Varuna, as for the 
time being the only God in existence Avith an entire 
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forgetfulness of all other gods. Wo have fully discussed 
the point in the chapter on the Vedas. There it is shown 
from quotations from the Vedas, etc., that the Vaidica 
religion is pure monotheism. 

(1). The Gods of the Vedas. 

In the Vedas the primary! meaning of Agni is God 
and its secondary meaning is tire. In the Upasana Kanda 
the word Agni, etc., mean only God. 

Vaskacharya, in his Nirukta, the oldest commentary 
on the Vedas nowin existence saj sThere are three 
deities, i7.:., Agni, whose place is on earth ; Vayu or lndra, 
whose place is in the air; and Surya, the sun, whose 
place is in the sky. These gods are all one as a priest 
receives various names at various sacrifices. * Vaska 
divides the deities into the three orders of terrestrial, 
celestial, and atmospheric. The God’s arc generally 
spoken of as being “ tlirice-eleven ” in number. The 
thirty-three gods, eleven in the sky, eleven on earth and 
eleven in the atmosphere arc resolved into three, and 
again, the three gods are ultimately resolved into one. 
Deva from refq Oiv to shine meant originally bright and 
nothing else. Meaning bright, it was constantly used of 
the sky, the stars, the sun, the dawn, the day, the spring, 
the rivers, the earth, etc. In process of time, the Devas 
(the elemental deities or simply the natural phenomena) 
became real personages in the modern 1 uranas. Of 
course the word Deva means also Supreme Deity. Most 
of the European scholars confound the gods of the Vedas 
with those of the P uranas. Vaskacharya devotes the 
whole of the Daiwata Kanda in giving the derivation, 
meaning and explanation of the word ‘'god,” their 
number^ etc. Professor Max Muller says the Lirahmanas 
indulge in the most frivolous and ill-judged interpreta¬ 
tions and the Nirukta deceives the most modern and the 
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most sober interpreter Say ana, by etymological fictions. 
From this it is plain that the only source from which he 
learned and translated the Veda was the Paui’anica 
commentary of Sayana. We have already proved in the 
very beginning of this treatise that the study of the 
Angas and Upangas is quite indispensable for deciphering 
the Vedas. Thcie is no other way than this for their 
true interpretation. Professor Max Muller and others 
confound the gods of the Vedas with those of the Classical 
Mythology (the theoi or dii of the Greeks and Romans) 
and the gods of the Puranas, where they are described as 
powerful, invisible, immortal, etc., quarreling and fighting 
for supremacy, victory, etc., for their enjoyment. We 
may note here the word Deva means also a learned man ; 
fwawkr HT WWT- (shatapatlia lirahmana). For a full dis¬ 
cussion on the word Deva, see the Chapter on Veda and 
the Chapter on the Scheme of Studies. 

(u). We shall notice only one or two etymological 
fictions of the Cambridge Professor as a sample from his 
Nirulia. 

(a) Professor Max Muller derives “ Arya ” from 
the Latin root aro to plough and says the word Arya 
means cultivators of soil, ploughmen, in order to distin¬ 
guish them from waudering tribes. Let us see Avliat the 
Sliruti and Smriti have to say on the word Arya. 

fw^Rirsnwnw 5 w*iwr spirit Tfsrwr wrefawwrg 11 

Wt® Wo *fo *© q || 

WW ^ WWIW II WWW *i\o ?■£, WO II 
TW^wrwaarwwTw: kw w wsrw: 11 wo *go $®, yy II 

Tt^SWW^WW: W*: II Wgo ^3 || 

*rergjrrg w ^wWegjrrw wfsjwr^ i 
wwtrwprrc fwwkr^wrw€ rwg^rr; li 
^^^Wrfrww5?WT^ww3rww?w?:w i 
w ^wfwww krwrwTw€ il wg© * i n 
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From all this it is evident that Aryan arc the vir¬ 
tuous, learned and reliable people and the opposite are 
Dasyus, etc. 'I lie twice-born (the Brahmanas, Kshat- 
riyas and Yaisbyas) are the A ryas and the Shudras arc 
the barbarians. India is called Aryavarta, because the 
Aryan branch of the human race lias dwelt there since 
creation. It is bounded on the north by the Himalayas 
(the abode of snow,) etc. 

(b) Professor Max Miiller says the banskrita word 
Duliita (^r%?TT) means a little milkmaid employed in the 
dairy who took the pail on her head and used to sell the 
milk. On the contrary", the Nirukta, 1) says 
$fs<rr H It refers to the custom of marriage 

within certain prohibited degrees (rules of exogamy and 
endogamy,) Now it depends on the reader: he may 
believe in the flight of imagination of the Professor or 
in the word of Shruti and Smriti. The liigveda, the 
Atharvaveda and the Manu Smriti fully deline and explain 
the terms Arya and Aryavarta and its boundaries and the 
•Nirukta explains clearly the term Duhita. 

(0) Transmigration . Professor Max Miiller says 
that the Vedas do not contain a ‘ ti ace ’ of it. “ As one 
error often requires another to support it, so the false 
belief in the eternal, existence of the soul required to be 
accounted for by transmigration ” assert the others. Many 
objections are raised against the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis. . We shall fully deal with the question on the 
chapter on “Immortality", Future life and Transmigra¬ 
tion,” where we will silence all the absurd and futile 
objections; The doctrine of Karma and that of transmig¬ 
ration are closely connected with each other. In India 
as in Egypt,, etc., Kc-incarnation was at flie root of ethics. 
Among the Jews it was held commonly by the Pharisees, 
and the popular belief comes in various phases in the 
New Testament, as when John the Baptist is regarded 
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as a re-incarnation of Elijah, or as when the disciples of 
Jesus ask whether the man born blind is suffering for the 
sin of his parents or for some former sin of his own. The 
Zohar, the Kether Malkuth, etc, had a belief in the 
doctrine. The eminent Fathers of the Church taught it. 
The Neo-Platonists and Gnostics held it as an integral 
part of their doctrine. Transmigration is a firmly-rooted 
belief among many of the tribes of North and South 
America. The reader of Schopenhauer will be familiar 
with the aspect taken by the doctrine of metempsychosis 
in his philosophy. Penetrated as was the great German 
with Eastern thought from his study of the Upanishads, 
it would have been passing strange bad this corner-stone 
of Aryan philosophy found no place in his system. Not 
only Schopenhauer, hut also men like Fichte, Herder and 
Lessing see in Re-incarnation a solution for problems 
otherwise insoluble. In fact, Ke-incarnation and Karma 
arc the two chief doctrines of which the West stands most 
in need; though the belief in it has been very widely 
accepted not only in the East, but among the followers 
of Pythagoras and Plato, and among the Neo-Platonisst. 
Rut now let us return from the interesting digression and 
examine the assertion of the Cambridge Professor. Let 
us see what the Vedas, etc., have to say on the point. We 
shall only quote the authorities; and their translations 
and explanations arc given elsewhere. 

«£rwTTf| 3*: 1 

3?Rt wg ?fMr 1 

3±r*: 3*: 3*r $ m ssfer n 

Sljo %© s w® ^0 *r© «—vs I) 

35^3^ 3 «t: srruj-: 3 **^jt tfrng S 5 ***^; 

3?r: M 1 
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^rgiftars^qr?* 11 

qo %o *T© «, Vfo I'i II 

3pffRr%*i srfeiir sttsttit ^ i 

S^pfr fawqr torto fa%gr 11 

srw© ^ifo vs, e, gro evs, w o \ \\ 
wr$r vr 4 fr% sp*: *pr?; ?pr spi% 5 ^fttr i 
'sfrepfif* asp srrR’^rrcr ^r^pjjferu r^%?r 11 
sm£o *rf© y, sp© 1 , sro \, *0 y n 
Thus these are the few out of many and numerous 
quotations and authorities from the Vedas in support of 
the doctrine of metempsychosis. It may he interesting to 
quote authorities from the Brahmana treatises, Upanishads, 
etc., (confirming the cardinal Yaidica doctrine) on the 
point. 

One of the earliest reference to a future life found 
in the Brahmanas, is that in the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
(III, 10, 11, 1). See also the Shatapatha Brahmana, XI, 
2, 1, 1; where it is clearly stated that a man is thrice- 
horn, first from his father and mother, the second time 
through sacrifice, and the third time, when, after death 
and cremation, lie once more emerges into life; and so 
forth. 

See the Vrihadaranyakopanishad, Book IV; Fourth 
Brahmana, 3—4. As a leech, etc. As a goldsmith, etc. 
See also the Chhandogya Upanishad on Transmigration, 
Chapter V, Section 10, 7. See also the Gita, etc. 

qr<T Wo l, qro y, -4 and its commentary by Vyasa. 
3*re5*lf%: JTRflR: ?Wro *o ?, and so forth. 

Here must end this imperfect treatment of a theme 
too vast and too deep for pen feeble as ours. It was the 
place for criticism and examination. 
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(7) The various phases of ihe religion of Professor 
Max Muller. 

The reader here will mark that the religious opinions 
of the Cambridge Professor underwent many changes 
during the course of his life. From ihe babblings of Ihe 
Hishis and the twaddles of the Brahman as, he came to the 
following conclusions from the Upanislxads and Ihe 
Ycdanta Sutras. 

“ They (the Upanishads) will maintain a place in 
the literature of the world, among the astonishing produc¬ 
tions of the human mind in any age and in any country.” 
“This interest was kindled afresh when 1 had to finish 
for the Sacred Books of the Fast (Vol. I. and X V), my 
translation of the Upanishads, the remote sources of 
Indian Philosophy, a system in which human speculation 
seems to me to have reached its very acme.” “ At the same 
time I make no secret that all my life 1 have been very 
fond of the Vedanta. Nav, I can fully agree with Sclio- 
plienhauer, and quite understand what he meant when he 
said,—* In the whole world there is no study except that 
of the original (of the Upanishads) so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnckhat (Persian translation 
of the Upanishads into Latin.) It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death.’ Further, 
the Professor says:—“And I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm for the 
Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been 

helpful to me in my passage through life. 

for fitting men to lead contemplative and quiet lives, I 
know no better preparation than the Vedanta.” From all 
this it is evident that he became a quasi-Vedantin at the 
age of 76 years. 

Professor Max Muller was authorised by the East 
India Company to bring out an edition of both (the Origi¬ 
nal text and the commentary) of the Rigveda at its 
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expense. The editing occupied about 20 years. He transla¬ 
ted the Rigveda with the help of Sayana’s commentary, 
undoubtedly, prepared with the assistance of the most 
learned Brahmanas of the time. A man who was some¬ 
thing else at the age of 2G years became a quite different 
man at the age of 7G years. Had lie studied with a Guru the 
Vedas with the help of the Angas and the Upangas, surely 
he would have come to a quite different conclusion regard¬ 
ing them (the most ancient monument of the Aryan 
world) and the Brahmanas, as he came to the conclusion 
in the case of the six Darslianas. “ In trying to enter 
into the spirit of the six systems, we must implicitly 
trust to their guidance, without allowing ourselves to be 
disturbed by the fancies of the later sects.” It seems 
there was a gap in the curriculum of his studies. Most 
probably, he never went through the voluminous work of 
•Taimini. The end of both the paths, Jnana and Karma 
is the same, namely, final liberation and the cessation of 
future births—the ceremonials and rituals of the Brah¬ 
manas, the concentration of mind, meditation of His true 
form and the knowledge of the Supreme Brahma are sine 
qua non of each other. The Upanishads arc concealed in 
the Vedas and the Karma Kan da and Jnana Kanda are 
the warp and woof of a piece of cloth. 

rrbrr^i: fefsr it 

snipr! vjf. *irr sjr?wr sra Jpasrer t 

ii * R, H 

The devotion, contemplation and knowledge are the 
three means for attainment of liberation. 

vgfrnrsrw, asrftirrarr. There can be no 

singing without time and tune, there can exist no know¬ 
ledge without devotion and contemplation. It is the 
mistaken belief of some of the European scholars and 
eclectics who hold that the teachings of the Upanishads 
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are far superior to those of the Vedas. They should 
know that the seed of the speculative science or Jnana 
Kanda occasionally scattered in the hymns ultimately 
sprouted up and developed itself into the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta Sutras. 

(X). The eternity of the Vedas. 

The Vedas are eternal absolutely; they arc the 
knowledge of God, and hence as eternal as God Himself, 
they have been given in just their present form to this 
world and to the other worlds through all eternity, in 
their long passages from formation to destruction, each 
occupying hundreds of billions of years. The A'edas in 
the present form were manifested to the four most 
meritorious sages, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Angiras. The 
Vedas are eternal from the eternity of sound. This 
opinion is confirmed by the sage -Taimini in his Purva 
Mimansa— 

ftsreg il qro 

sjo II “ See the Chapter on the Vedas. 

(0). The eternity of Souls and Prakrili. 

If the soul is immortal, how it can he regarded as a 
created essence must completely pass our comprehension. 
The immortality of the soul necessitates its eternity. If 
the soul is to exist for ever, it must have been existing 
from time indefinite. In fact, whatever exists at the 
present time has existed always and shall always exist. 
Not a single particle of what the universe at present 
contains can be blotted out of existence. Everything in 
the universe is eternal and imperishable. The existence 
of anything at the present time presupposes its existence 
in the past and necessitates its existence in the future. 
The eternal substances are God, Souls and Prakriti as the 
material. cause of the universe. This clear statement 
of Ihc Vedas is followed by the Slastr; s. 
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nothing can be produced out of nothing. This doctrine 
is based on science and demolishes the unscientific theory 
of creation and annihilation. Some of tho scholars 
imbued with Hebrew theology find it very difficult and 
almost impossible to believe in the eternity of the Vedas 
and the eternity of human souls and Prakriti, the pri¬ 
mordial matter. The modern science proves conclusively 
that the theory of transformation and tho eternity of 
matter is more solid and sound than tho theory of creation 
of matter and human souls. As to the eternity of Veda, 
it does not mean a particular book, but it means the eter¬ 
nal knowledge of Eternal God. One or two authorities 
may be quoted in support of the human souls and matter 
being eternal. 

aftfrnor *TfrrwrRir i 

5JTO wo R, «ro wo II * 30 \ \ l II >%© H, * II 

wwth f% ^rr^far puR: 1 

qscwsrwnfanwr wff wrcfitfa ifcrafc 11 
3 R 11 »t?rro *> « 11 

God, human souls and Prakriti are eternal. 

This verse refutes also the arguments advanced by 
some in favour of pantheism developed in the Vedas. 
The religion of tho Vedas is pure monotheism. There 
is no trace of the later pantheism, polytheism and 1 lie 
newly-coined henotheism in them. According to tho 
Vaidica'Siddhanta, God is the instrumental cause of the 
universe. He is not the material cause of it. See our 
remarks on the Purusha Sukta, etc. 

10. Rigveda, Mandala 10, Hymn 10. 

Yama and Yami are, says Von Roth, as their names 
denote, twin brother and sister and are the first human pair, 
the originators of the race. As the Hebrew conception 
closely connected the parents of mankind by making the 
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woman, formed from a portion of the body of the man, so- 
by the Indian tradition they arc placed in the relationship 
of twins, i his thought is laid by the hymn in question 
in the mouth of Yami herself, when she is made to say : 
“ Even in the womb the Creator made us for husband and 
wife.” Professor Max Muller, on the other hand, says 
(Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, 
p. 510) : “ 1 here is a curious dialogue between her (Yami) 
and her brother (Yama), where she (the night) implores her 
brother (day) to make her his wife, and where he declines 
her otter because as he says 4 they have called a sin that 
a brother should marry his sister.’ Again p. 521, “ There 
is not a single word in the Veda pointing to Yama and 
Yami as the first couple of mortals, the Indian Adam and 
Eve. If Yama had been the first created of men, surely, 
the Yaidica poets, in speaking of him, could not have 
passed this over in silence. Mr. Griffith comes in and 
says;—See, however, the passage from the Atharvaveda, 
XVIII, 3, 13. (R evcrence ye with an oblation Yama, the 
son of Vivaswat, the assembler of men, who was the first 
of men that died, and the first that departed to this, celestial 
world). Yama as the first man may perhaps, be as Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller holds, ‘a later phase of religious 
thought.’ All this proves that the European scholars tiy, 
to deduce or refute the incestuous mariiago of brother 
and sister among the Aryas. but all these are mere 
guesses and they have not arrived at any definite conclu¬ 
sion regarding this hum. Some of these scholars have 
based their translation of the hymn on the commentary 
of Sayana and assert that hymn 1<> contains a. dialogue 
between Yama and Yami, in which the sister asks the 
brother to have children by him. We have more than 
once shown above that the modern commentators, Sayana, 
etc., are ever apt to interpret the Vedas in the light of the 
modern I’uranas and some of the European scholars have 
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literally followed them in their translation of the Vedas, 
as Wilson, etc. Let us proceed and see what is the real 
gist and meaning of the hymn according to the Yaidica 
Siddhanta. The Yamayami Sukta has nothing to do with 
any incestuous connection. It ordains that a man who 
has restrained his passions (Yogi) should not allow himself 
to he entrapped into the snares of the opposite" sex, 
though importuned earnestly and repeatedly hy her. He 
should he firm and fixed in his resolutions and resolves. 
The Avord Yami in the hymn represents the fascinating 
siren determined to ensnare the "N ama (Yogi) hy her 
gestures, features and modulation of voice. Yama means 
the individual who has restrained his passions. Gramma¬ 
tically Yami is equal to *mr; the termination is 

#Pf. There is no rule in Grammar which will allow 
Yama and Yami to denote brother and sister. It is here 
intended that Yami (as a ivife) importunes Yama (as her 
husband.) The Avord Yama means here ^ 

W., W& ll *TTo n, ^ ll “ One who is possessed 

of Yama (?m) or non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
continence and non-receiving (see Yoga Darsliana, 2, 30.) - 
This hymn refers to such a man. 

Thus avc have very briefly examined the commen¬ 
taries of Savana, Mahidhara and Uwwafa and found out 
that Sayana or his Panditas Avcrc under the influence 
of the modem Puranas and therefore the commentary 
on the Vedas was tinged with the Pauranica ideas. There 
can ho no doubt that Mahidhara Avas the head or leader 
of the Vamamargica sect, and that is the reason that hi$ 
comments are replete Avith Vamamargica thoughts. 
Uwwata stands midway Sayana and Mahidhara. Some¬ 
times he is in their favour and sometimes he is quite 
against them. 

There are some writers and preachers, in these days, 
who are not only against the Angas and the CJpangas, 
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but sometimes they go even beyond Sayana, Mahidhara 
and Uwwata, on whom alone they rely and in whom they 
hare implicit faith for the interpretation and explanation 
of the Vedas. It will be not out of place to give here a 
summary of their eccentricities and since our space is 
limited we shall give only a few curiosities of the writings 
of those present writers. 

**TnF*T: II ifo ?ro y | jjo || 

Some modern writers explain the word in the 

above verse by “ srsrr facig ssfrfcwtr vnmrft ” 

and say it means the brahma, Vishnu, Uudra, etc., of 
the Puranas. Swann Shankaracharya and Mahidhara 
following him annotate the word (Swayambhuh) 

thus :— 

<rfbj: vr^Rfrm <Tfbj: l 

Ster wgtrn:TT^T% 

II and deduce the doctrine of Pantheism (44cUtH3l4.) 
from the Mantra. 

In the Vaidiea Siddhanta, the term simply means 
Self-existent Supreme lleing (unembodied Soul.) There 
is no smell of Pantheism and Incarnation in the Vedas. 

They say the following Mantras refer to the incarna¬ 
tions of llama (son of Maharaja Dasliaratha) and Krishna 
(son of Vasudeva and Dovaki):— 

:t 2 3 2 :! 12 :t 1 :i 1 2 :i 2 .'1 2 2^ 

wmra; ^*rrt sim wf$t% «nsm* I 

» 2^ :i -2 3 2 ;1 j 2 3' 2 11 2 3 1 2 

SRT© 3TO STO VS | WO ^ I WO y II 
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if »fw TrwfensrRr w^t-^ frr. n 


3 »fo wo «, T£o vs, wo wo ^ || 

Tn these verses, they assert, ttwo: (Ramain) has 
reference to Rama and Wj^wr { l'diadmya) to Sita and 
^tWfW (Krishnam) to Krishna, 

Sayana explains TTWW: by ?ir4^ ?IW: (Krishnam 

Sarvaram tamali), utter darkness and (Krishnam) 

hy W^R (Krishnavarnain hhavati), becomes of 

black colour, qualifying the noun orw (am wr), a way 
or path. 

WJf : the blessed (A gni): WSTR the blessed Dame, 
Dawn. The lover, A gni who appears immediately after 
Dawn. (Griffith.) 

SRlfe («TOin*l&) II 

S’ ! ?5W?T: *NwRW fRTR (Sayana). 

For a full explanation of the Mantras, see the com¬ 
mentary of Sayanacliarya and the English translations by 
Mr. Griffith and Professor Max Muller. 

There is no smell of the incarnations of Kama and 
Krishna in the above verses according to the commentary 
of Sayanacliarya, what is to be said according to the 
Vaidica Siddhantas (in Anga and Ppangas), on such 
points. 

Tn the same way, the Mantra WPJ5T 'R'JTR 

. 3 Uo wo \o, tjx> ^vs, w® ?£ and the Shwetashwatar- 

opanishad, 5,2, they say, refer to the incarnation of Kapila. 
Put Sayanacliarya says Kapila means here the sage Kapila 
in the above verse of the Rigveda. Kapila in the Upanishad 
means the individual soul devoid of all hope. (See also 
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Shankar abhasliya on it.) According to Swami Shankara- 
charya and Sayanacharya this verse has nothing to do 
with any incarnation. 

In the same manner, they assert, the words ijnt w 
tfhPT: (Yajurveda, 171), clearly hear relation to the 
Nrisinghavatara and *WW:|| S£o %o wo \$, wo V, 

^ points out to the Yarahavatara. Neither Sayana 
nor Mahidhava says anything about any incarnation in the 
above Mantras; hut Mahidhara explains the Avord jjtt: 
(Mrigah) in the sense of purifying or cleansing, and 
Sayana explains c|T 3 j (varancha tadahashach) 

(varahah), the best day, the Soma having such a suitable 
day; and so forth, the other Mantras are quoted in support 
of other incarnations or avataras. 

We have already noticed that Mahidhara deduces the 

doctrine of Pantheism from the verse xnwrfwsrefw:. 

(Yajurveda, 31, It)). Hut the present writers and preachers 
infer the theory of incarnation from it. There is neither 
the doctrine of Pantheism nor the theory of incarnation 
in the Vedas. See the Fourth Chapter and the Chapter 
on Avatara. In the latter chapter, we shall, in detail, 
conclusively prove that the Avataravada is not a Vaidica 
Siddhanta The followers of the modern Puranas try 
their utmost to deduce all the twenty-four incarnations 
from the verses of the Vedas. They explain the words, 
Bamn, Krishna, etc., against the comments, annotations, 
and glosses of Sayana, Mahidhara, Uwwata, Shankara- 
charvn, etc. The mere occurrence of such words as Rama, 
Krishna, Kapila, etc , is not sufficient to prove the thcoi'y 
of Incarnation hv means of semblance of reasons and 
interpretations. The reader and critic should wait for a 
full discussion on the point. 

Some of the present Avritcrs quote . 

qo ifro wo wo \ in support of idolatry or image-worship, 
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stating that this Mantra plainly points out to the image 
of God Himself having thousands of heads, ete. On the 
contrary, Sayanacharya explains this Mantra in his com¬ 
mentary of Samaveda thus :— 

denoting God’s all-pervasion and greatness. 
Uwwata and Mahidliara also explain ^jriT, etc., by all¬ 
pervasion. Thus the sense of the Mantra given by the 
present Avritcrs can he easily refuted by the comments of 
Dayana, Mahidliara and Uwwata. 

From cTfR^UTr: <T 1 .; 

they support the worship of Narayana; from JRTRReTi 


itUPIR'CP.the worsliip of Gancslia; from 9^ 

3 U- 4 ll 5 T <f i., the Avorship of Durga ; from *T3Tn4%> 

.the Avorship of Shiva ; and from ^ST^Tr 

■ ., the Avorship of Sun, 


According to them, the mode of Avorship by means 
of images, etc, is supported by quoting and explaining in 
their OAvn Avay the Mantra »m: *r*¥RR R JRPRR ^. 

The critic should study the comments of Sayana, etc., 
on these verses and discover for himself the dilferencc bet- 
Avcen the explanations given by Mahidliara, etc., and the 
explanations of the present Avritcrs. We have fully 
proved in the chapter on Image-worship that there is no 
mention or trace of Idolatry in the Vedas. See Vol II. 

Let us quote a feAV Mantras and examine the point 
thoroughly— 

jforofR i 

The present Avritcrs explain the word (Tryam- 

baka) by Shiva having three eyes, the three-eyed Shiva 
and assert that there is worship of the Pauranica Shiva 
in the Vedas. Sayana explains the Avord “ spTTUrr 
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WWWiffclt *T5ITJfif,” WC Avorship Tryambaka, 
the father of brahma, Vishnu ancl ltudra and thus refutes 
the sense attached to it by the present writers. The 
Lexicon Shabdakalpadruma expounds the term thus, 
“ ^rrfcr WSWiTfa 515I ” and states the three 

eyes of Hrahmaare ‘the sun, the moon, and the stars, etc., 
and thus nearly corresponds to the explanation given 
according to the Vaidica Siddhanta, “ 

m' 1 all-pervading (iod. The whole verse 
may be translated as follows 

AVe worship Omnipresent God Avliose fame is 
fragrant (whose good fame pervades all the worlds or the 
Universe) and who causes or promotes the physical, men¬ 
tal and moral or social growth of mankind. May that 
God Shiva release us from the bonds of Death, as the 
fruit urvaruka, (the cucumber or the fruit of the jujube 
tree), when ripe, falls of itself from its stalk or drops down 
from its creeper. 

The verse preceding it also contains a prayer of the 
same kind for the welfare of mankind. In the same 
manner, they try to explain the words (girishanta), 

SrentfeT. (Nilagrivah), (Nilagrivaya), etc., (Yajur- 

veda, Chapter Id), in the sense of the Pauranica Shiva 
residing in the Kailaslia mountain or having blue neck, 
etc. On the contrary, Uwwatacharya explains Nilagriva 
in the sense of Sun, “ nrarifr* ST^TcT ” and 

assigns three meanings to the word girishanta. Thus it 
Avill be seen that the present writers are against Uwwata, 
Sayana and Mahulhara, in as much as they explain away 
the Yaidica terms in their modern Pauranica sense in order 
to prove their Pauranica creed and belief in the three-eyed 
Rudra or Shiva, Ganesha (the lord of troops, Nandi, etc ), 
and the mode of their worship by means of their imagi¬ 
nary images, etc. The reader must Avait for some time 
for a full discussion on these points. 
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ggrrer irmJTrm 1 

^rf»frsftr c*r 11 

^0 1 ey, 11 

There is the Avoid nFcWT (I’ratima) in the above 
verse say the present writers proving the image of God 
and thence image-worship. Mahidhara says this Mantra 
refers to Agni and explains it thus - “ swr 

sr*TK!J ?«t*tfa srfafafcrcfa," and thus is contradicted 

the explanation given by the above writers. 

Again, they quote the verse 

?r gsr srrttrg srt^g g^rgremger. 1 

a* afrr iterer^ *=nw shtw sr 11 qo iro \\ 1 .* 11 

to prove image-worship in the Vedas. We have explained 
this Mantra in the Purusha Sukta. Mahidhara says this 
verse ordains animal sacrifice. 

The following Mantras plainly demolisli the doctrine 
of image-Avorship or Avorship of any other kind than that 
of God :— 

i(T o ?w: srfsmffg ^s*ftgf?r I 

craft g?t % ctjtt *r t 11 «<>, ■* 11 

*rgr% r fsr^ra g 1 

fag rjre §5^ <ttrt ?ms^% 11 ^0 ^0 yo 1 « « 

•r <rc*r gfartrftcr srro i 
ffcggjw *t rtr ?regra gra %$w: 11 

u© %o 3*, 3 n 

The present Avriters prove idolatry from the Shata- 
patha Brahmana $y, II 

gfiiwgq w cw ^ra: *3rsfrcrg *rcrf?r. 

But it refers to a sacrificial vessel Mahavira. It has 
nothing to do Avitli any kind of Avorship (image -worship, 
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etc.) On the contrary, the Bralimana says 7fr5«ir WWWT 

.what is to be said of idolatry. 

Besides, granting there is image-worship in the Bralimana 
treatises, they are not Yedas. There is no trace or any 
mention of image-worship in the Vedas. See Yol. II. 

TOiwr fagrswr *733 ar < 13 : 1 

faSW IfWT wNr2 TTOf: WcJW II 

wwiro wrro r , wo 3, *fo \\ n 

The present writers assert that the words w^wr WW 3 
W rT^: in the above verse lefer to srrUfSTRVQT Prana- 
pratislitha and hence to image-worship. The purport of 
Say ana’s comment on the verse is—0 youth, come hither, 
stand upon the stone : thy body shall become a 6tonc (firm 
and strong to endure). This refers to the youth who has 
now become an adult member of the family with duties 
to perform. Or most probably, this refers to a religious 
student returning home after finishing his studies in the 
Gurukula. It has nothing to do with any image-worship 
Cf. 1, 2, 2 : (Atharvaveda) ‘ Make my body stone/(sound 
and strong.) 

w s'CPt wr mw w wlrriir Tipfw I 

fwW^WT? I 

ftnrew ii wo %o ^ n 

This verse also is applied to image-worship. But 
Uwwata and Mahidhara say this verse contains a prayer 
to the chief earthen vessel, Gliarma or Mahavira, for men 
becoming friendly towards each other. According to the 
Vaidica Siddhanta it is a prayer to the Almighty God. 
At any rate, the Mantra has nothing to do with idolatry. 

Tin; preceding verse runs sff: Wffar: etc., containing 
a prayer for general peace. Sec Yol. II. Idolatary. 
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Let us proceed to criticise some other important 
points.. The present writers quote the following Mantra 
in support of modern Tirthas. 

^ srar: 11 

*0 %o *«, a* ii 

and assert that this verse proves the sacred Tirthas, as the 
Ganges, Yamuna, etc. 

There is no trace of modern Tirthas even in the 
Mahabharata, etc., what to say of the Vedas, Here 
the present writers are not only against the Angas and 
the Upangas but also against Mahidhara, etc. I he trans¬ 
lation of the verse according to the commentary of 
Mahidhara is— 

Homage to him who is beyond and to him who is on 
this side, homage to him Avho crosses over, to him who 
crosses back. Homage to him who is in fords and on 
river banks, homage to him who is in tender grass and 
in foam. 

The word Teerthyaya (<rnan*0 in the verse is not 
sufficient to denote the Ganges, etc. From all this it is 
quite plain that there is no smell of the Pauranica Tirthas 
in the Vedas. The explanation of the verse given by the 
present writers and preachers is quite opposed to the 
explanation given by Mahidhara The principal meaning 
of the word T irtha is the cause or means of crossing over, 
as, gin $nSi 1 etc. 

*r«f ***$t«r 1 

asrenfr qt $1% fsrosifipfr 11 

in the Laukika language and literature. Truth, forbear¬ 
ance, restraint of passions, compassion to all creatures, gift, 
etc., contentment, celibacy, sweet speech, etc., are certainly 
Tirthas by means of w hich an individual crosses over this 
tempestuous ocean of world and gains salvation. 
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Again they quote the following :— 

writ friwr <«3wfoff |fihr rwrir writ* i 

WWflf W WS#TT?TT WTWT II 

S&® *o l, \t\, 4W 

mar5m?i wfra w* w»ro. 

and assert that these verses prove the Tirthas in the Vedas. 

There is no mention of Ganga, Yamuna, etc., in the 
tirst verse and the second verse cited in support of the 
Tirthas is not found in the Itigveda Sanhita and it is not 
commented on by Sayanacharya. The words, Ganga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati, etc., of the Vedas are used in their 
generic or general sense not in their specific or special 
meaning. See the Nirukta, !), 2(3. See the definition of 
Tirtha in the Vaidioa Siddhanla 

'I lie most important points, the most hotly contested 
questions of the day, arc the wrac Shraddha and animai 
sacrifice. 

mft Mkkrew writ i 

^rir vfwvrgfg s(:.and the other verses of the 

Vedas are applied to Pilritarpana. We have explained 
this verse in the Chapter on the Meditation of God. See 
the meaning of the word WPT: Apah there. Wc have 
fully treated this subject in its proper place and conclu¬ 
sively proved there that there is no offering to the dead 
forefathers or Manes in the Vedas. The reader will find 
there all the Mantras quoted from the Itigveda, Yajur- 
veda and Atharvavcda. 

In the same w ay, it is asserted that there is animal 
and human sacrifice in the Vedas, hut these ordinances, 
they say, were for the past ages and not for the Kali age. 
One writer goes so far as to assert that in this age the 
slaughter of animals in sacrifices is not ordained but this 
meritorious work can be performed by throwing the goats 
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of pounded rice nv of wheat Hour into the sacriticial lire 
and to confirm his position lie quotes the verse of tlie 
Yajurveda, Cliapter •“>, Mantra 59. 

wurtrer vppr TtiiSKj'f* kjiTH: i 

it 

l»ut Mahidlmra and Uwv.ata who believed in the 
rc/tl sacri/ice or slaughter of animals in sacrifices explain 
the verse as follows : - 

irsTUT *J?qq«Tr and say this verse is 

a prayer for the protection or preservation of domestic 
animals— cows, horses, rams, ewes, etc. Hence the present 
writers arc not only against the Aligns and I'pangas of 
the Vedas, but also against Maliidhara, etc. We have 
treated this subject in extenso in its appropriate place 
and have demonstrated there conclusively that there is no 
animal or human sacrifice in the Vedas. 

There are many technical words which have given 
rise to discussions of vital importance in theology. 

The word Deva > ?;q) means God. That is its princi¬ 
pal meaning. In its secondary sense it also means the 
elemental deities, as the Sun, the Moon, etc., and a learned 
or wise man. 

In <T.qt? fccf: srfawSjJW:.(*I® sro VG «)i the 

word Deva means God : 

In fi%qr w wr staler (wo %o \s, y), it 

means learned men: 

In the Yajurveda 3, -10, it means the senses : 

In Iferr qsWRT:, the Devas mean saeri- 

fieors. (Sayanaehai’ya) : 

In IbT fWf: facTCT Hfrf (P« 3T® ^)» llie 

Devas mean learned men ; See also Sayana “ 
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In snr (Upanishad), it means 

father or mother: 

In sfr wrT^r k? *rr^ (tfrarr, it, t), 

it means men. 

A meaning must he assigned to it according to its 
context in a Mantra or a sentence. See the Nirukta, 
Daiwata Kanda, the Shatapatha Brahmana fq3T t tp*TTnr 
^T: and so forth. 

Hence the present writers contradict not only the 
Angas and the Upangas, but also Sayana, in assciting that 
the word Devas mean some extraordinary or supernatural 
(beings ; as in the I 'evasurasangrama 
tim), they say, grer moans tin; gods, Indra, etc. Lotus 
examine what is the real meaning of Devasurasaugrama. 
See the NiruUa 3, S; and 10, 31; and the Shatapatha 
Brahmana, 13, 3, 3, 1; 11, 1, 0, (7-12 ) ; 1, 7, •*>, 22; U, 3, 
1, (1-1.) ; 10, 5, 0, 20; •_>, 3, 17. ; (5, (5, 1, 6 : 3, 7, 0, 10 ; 

and 1, 1, !, ( I —7); where the words (leva and Asura are 
plainly explained. Tt is all figurative language. The 
present writers following the l'urauas take these descriptions 
in a literal sense. 1 lie myth of Vritrasura also is 

a (Devasurasaugrama.) 

Dor the same reason, the word Pislncha (fq^rgr) is 
not a miraculous or supernatural being. See the Atharva- 
veda, 8, 3, <i, 13 and S, 3, (i, 23. 

q srrqrq fqijr% i 

3^mrr qrqq n 

q wit qr*qq ^ar q qqq: I 

aRqireqrfaqT ^Hjqrqfcr n 

All those who on their shoulders bear a head of 
monstrous magnitude, who pierce the women’s loins with 
pain, those dtm ns, Indra ! drive away ! Those who eat 
flesh uncooked, and those who eat the bleeding flesh of 
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men. Feeders on babes unborn, long-haired, far from this 
place we banish these. 

Thu3 there is a vast difference between the Vaiclica 
terminology and the meaning assigned to the words, Deva, 
Pislmcha, etc., by the present writers who go against even 
Sayana, etc., on whom they entirely rely and in whom 
they have implicit faith as their infallible guides for the 
interpretation and explanation of the Mantras of the 
Vedas. 

The next, most important and intricate word is 
Pura-ia. In Arsha (composed by the ancient sages) 
literature that word is used for the Brahmana treatises 
and not for the modern Puranas, as, Bhagawata, etc., 
because they had not their birth and existence in those 
days. Let us criticise the ([notations and citations which 
the present writers produce in support of the Bhaga¬ 
wata, etc., being Puranas classed with the Brahmana 
Granthas. 

srrujnrm nmr Hrcmpfrfaws': wrwwfft 

ffgrf? it jft© sir© sr© srqr® 3 11 

Itihasa, Parana, Gatha and Narasliansi are thenames 
of boo's r cording the lives of men. They, Yakovakva 
(the dialectics), etc., should be studied daily. This sen¬ 
tence, by no means, points out that the word 1 Tirana is 
used here for Bhagawata, etc. On the contrary, it proves 
that it is used for the Brahmana treatises. The sentence 

“ m HrsaWn *A fasr* srtflrsm- 

vnr; II *17© Sir© quoted by the present writers in 

support of their view is, most probably, a mere interpola¬ 
tion in the body of the work, as it is plain from the 
general tenor of the Brahmana Granthas. 
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Further, Hie present writers quote ZWat XtTW 

tfawm: 3 mi 11 

*ro gr® sqr® '4, ar® ‘4 in support of their view. 

Tin 1 word Parana here also is used for the Hrah- 
mana treatises, not for Bliagawata, etc. 

Again, they quote 

17 krar’a vi war vqfa *trqq?qsHijff ^3^- 

mmgTH 3 ti»jt q^rr q?Rr asr fqsg ttr 5 a Rfa ar^rar^a- 
nspRst sqfqsri asiRsir ^ctrsu *rq?q *r 

fasTITR?; *mgr5«wr : iST q® vs ll in support of Bliagawata, 
etc .being Puranas with tin* Brahinana Granthas. Here also 
the word Parana denotes a branch of learning, not the 
•Bliagawata Parana, etc. In the Chbandogya Upanishad, 
the word Mann Smriti occurs, but there is no trace of the 
eighteen Puranas in it, which proves that they are 
modern writings and compositions. Here compai’e the 
Translation with notes of the above extract by Dr. R. B. 
Mitra, (liliandogya Bpanishad, 7, 1. 

Parana, Kalpa, Gatlia and Narashansi are synony¬ 
mous terms. 

In the Atharvaveda, 1“>, 1, <», (11 --]g), the word 
Parana is not used for the modern Puranas, but it denotes 
a branch of learning. The words, Itihasa, Parana, Gatlia, 
and Narashansi in the above verses are general, not speci¬ 
fic denoting any pirticular or individual llrahniana 
treatise, etc. "Moreover, the words Brahinana, etc., in the 
sentence n-qftjT U=MT q?T TOftt ^qF-qr: VTsnSUfff: *77^7^: 
*7tqRq?q*r. Rt?qRqRr: *7*q*r: 

nfnr.r-qjr. *7tw»rru?TT: qiqirapFtufiqT q?iqmq?i- 

URRI I55R ?irtparq qfTf^qqRl^T ll (Gopatha Brahniana 2nd, 
Piapathaha 10.) denote not any particular Brahmana, etc , 
but Brahmanas. etc., in gtneial, the different blanches of 
learning. The following quotation from the Mahabharata 
*ff» qo ar® i ?r : *Rq?i *it?w vtqfr- 

fasr wqxff q^vmr tr i 
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“ JTWr,” etc., proves the particular 

Brahmanas, etc., not the words TfrwpnTT: etc., in the above 
quotation of the Gopatha Brahmana. Mark the woid 
Savakovakya there carefully. 

Thus we have proved that the word Pur m i in the 
Vedopanishads and the Arsha literature is used for the 
Brahmana treatises, not for the modern Puranas, Bhaga- 
wata, etc. Most of these Puranas are of very recent 
origin and date. Some of them were composed during 
the Muhammadan rule and SAvav in India. £ wami 
Shankaracharya never names the Bhagawata Purana in 
his great commentaries, Shariraka Bhashya, etc. Gradu¬ 
ally wo shall show that there is a gulf of difference between 
the religious and social institutions of the ancient Arvas 
(ordained in the Vedas) and those of their modern descen¬ 
dants, the so-called Hindus (recorded in the Puranas). 
Here we are concerned only Avith critical examination of 
ancient, medieval and modern treatises and hooks. 

The word Bhuta war also has given free scope to 
much haranguing disputes and discussions. Not only 
Sayana and Mahidhara but some European scholars also 
say that the fourth Veda, the, Atharvavcda, is full of 
charms to cure diseases, charms with amulets, charms 
against demons, etc. It is replete with descriptions of 
Bhuta, Preta, ltakshasa, Pishieh, etc. We have already 
desetibed what are the Rakshasas and Pishachas in the 
Vedas! 

Now let us see what are the real Bhutas and Pretas. 

jmw trupwc i 

tf rT gfc : fw a* SJTCPrar II JTffffir: II 

where a dead body or corpse is called Preta (departed or 
dead) and when it is cremated it is called Bhuta (past) 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad, 7,1, Bhuta means elements 
and Bhuta Vidya wtufafTT is the science of elements, 
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physics There is no trace or mention of imaginary ghosts 
and goblins in the Vedas. See the Chapter on Witchcraft, 
etc. 

The following words may be noticed with others— 
Tirtha, Shraddha, Yajna, Rudra, Vishnu, Devayana, etc. 
We have already said something about Tirtha, Hivaddha, 
etc., let us see what are Devayana and Pitriyana 

(fort’IPBF) hi the Vedas. 

ar w?rr irefoire i 

55TO ? 4 -i, II 

This verse plainly describes what are the Devayana and 
Pitriyana, otherwise called Jnanamarga and Karmamarga. 
See the Gita, 8, (20—27) and the comments of Shankara 
Swami on them. There they arc named Shukla and 
Krishna paths. Compare them with the Pauranica paths. 
Thus the critic will see that there is a vast difference in 
the use of certain words of the Vaidica terminology and 
of the Pauranica phraseology. We have given here only 
a few words as samples. The reader will notice a great 
number of them as he proceeds further- 

Conclusion. 

The principal points to be brought to the notice of. 
the critic in this chapter are: — 

(1) A deep and thorough study of the commentaries 
of Sayana, Mali id ha ra and Uwwata. 

(2) A comparison of them with the comments of 
the sages of yore as given in their grand works called 
Angas and Fpangas. 

(») Vuch and every topic should be taken sen'itim 
and should ho studied with the help of the Angas and 
pmgasanrt then compared vith the glosses of Sayana, 
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(4) : A Mantra or Mantras ordaining or prohibiting 
a thing should bo deciphered with the help of the ancient 
•comments, and then compared with the modern commen¬ 
taries of Sayana, etc., and the explanations given by some 
of the present writers and preachers. 

a. Lastlv, the translations, if anv, of the Vedas, 
Angas, ITpangas, etc., should he compared with them. 

The chief subjects to he studied in connection with 
this chapter are Shraddha, animal sacrifice, whether the 
Brahmanas are Vedas, Transmigration of Soul, with 
criticisms on the opinions of Professor Max Midler regard¬ 
ing the doctrine in the Vedas, Absolution, Idol-worship, 
Incarnation, Tirtha, Magic or Witchcraft, etc. In this 
chapter, we as critics only have noticed, in brief, the 
above topics and they are treated fully in their proper 
places. 

There are certain technical words in theology which 
have given free scope to much discussion and prolonged 
controversies. Some of them are Shraddha, Yajna, 
Tirtha, Deva, Pishacha, Bhuta and Purana. The critic 
should he very careful in noting the difference in the use 
of these words in accordance with the Vaidica terminology 
and the Pauranica phraseology. There is a vast difference 
between the two uses of such words in the Vedas and in 
the Puranas and in accordance with the Vaidica 'id.lhanta 
and according to the Pauranica belief. 

Almost all the Panskvita scholirs of West and most 
of the Eastern Sanskrita scholars have based fheir trans¬ 
lations of the Vedas on the commontmion of Snyann and 
Mahidhara. With regard to Sayana’s qualifications as 
an interpreter of the Veda, there was, and there is a 
conflict of opinion among European and American scholars. 
We have repeatedly said above and shall have occasion 
to prove that the commentary of Sayana is tinged with 
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Pauranica ideas and beliefs and that of Mahidhara is replete 
with Vamaraargica tenets found in the Tantrica works. 
We have also shown above that philology alone is not a 
sufficient and safe guide in deciphering the Vaidica 
Mantras. A real and true student of the Veda must seek 
the help and refuge of Panini, Yaska, etc., and study their 
works to understand and construe properly the Vaidica 
verses. The critic is sure to find each and every ordinance 
of the Veda explained in the Angas and Upangas of the 
Vedas. 

Some of the Western Sanskrita scholars have busily 
engaged themselves in deciphering the hymns of the 
Vedas which sometimes they call the darkest oracles. 
From the time of Colebrooko upto date they have done 
something in that direction; but in the explanation of 
the Veda complete success, if ever attainable, can be 
attained only by the labours of generations of scholars. 
The only key is resorting to proper Gurus well-versed in 
the Angas and Upangas. A thorough or partial study of a 
European language or an Indian Vernacular, and know¬ 
ledge of comparative philology and a mere smattering 
of modern Grammars, Lexicons, etc., will not do. In 
most cases, instead of being a proper guide, they will mis¬ 
lead the Vaidica student, as they have already done even 
such scholars as Professor Max Muller and others. Here 
and there we have, through the help of the sages of yore, 
rectified some of their palpable mistakes ; but we must wait 
for some time to draw their proper attention to such 
subjects, as the age of the Vedas, theology of the Vedas, 
the Ivarmica Law, the doctrine of metempsychosis and 
absolution in them, the scientific theory of transformation 
and the other subjects of a similar nature requiring much 
labour and patience in their study and investigation. 
Being a chapter on critical examination, we have, very 
briefly, surveyed and examined some of the most important 
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points and we hope to canvass each and every topic as we 
proceed in our work. It is not our intention to thrust 
forcibly any religious or social subject, belief or opinion 
upon the mind of the reader as mere dogmas, but to prove 
each and every topic conclusively fair and reinvent criti¬ 
cisms are invited. In the end, wo should be very careful 
and wary of the old warning and exhortation 

“To philosophise seiiously and to good effect we 
must give up all prejudice, pride and sloth. 

N.JJ. —Most of the European and American scholars 
have literally followed the commentaries of Sayana 
and Mahidhara and translated the Yedas accordingly. 
There has arisen a modern school of interpreters who 
stand midway Sayana and the sages of yore. Most of 
them translate the Vedas on the basis of modern science 
of philology. The Europeans and A mericans have under¬ 
taken the arduous task of interpreting and translating the 
Vedas on their shoulders, but as long as they do not 
adopt the scheme and method proposed by us, there is no 
probability and possibility of arriving at truth. This is 
one of the defects in them. The other mistake committed 
is that most of them do not seem to study the Vedas 
with the f! m us versed in the Angas and Upangas. Modern 
Grammars, modern Lexicons, modem worts and com¬ 
mentaries of the Puna Mimansa nr.d the Uttara 
Mimansaare not sufficient for the right interpretation and 
true meaning of the Vedas. They should study Panini, 
Patanjali, Yaska, Jaimini, Vyasn, etc., with proper Gurus. 
The greatest drawback on their part is their want of 
practical Karma Kanda and Upas ina Kanda. They never 
practise the Sandhya and they never perform Agnihotra 
daily twice. They have done something and they are good 
beginners. But only proper method and proper Gurus 
are wanted for their guide and for complete success. The 
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Indians have left the study of the Vedas out of their 
curriculum of studies. 

May God lead us from unreal to real; from 
darkness to light, and from death to immortality * 

Let the chapter end with the happy prayer to the 
just and merciful (led. Atharvavoda, 1!>, !>, 14. 

?r«r4r wr^rr. 

wRrf^wr ir ?«rr: ^t% w ^rr wfrr: nrfrr: wrfwr: 

OTfcwr.1 iw srrrMrcSr: ^rjr orfcrfc wfcrwra *1(5? 

*Tr?if HR 3 i-i «i: 11 

frrcrcrsr ?rrc*r*T% srswrqraii s*wrg*r$r 11 

i iTTHrecrraV i strfjff: *rrfor: srrfcd n 


gWar*" 




CHAPTKlt VI 

Karma Kanda. 

The Mritakapitrishracldha. 

t' is not at all possible to do justice to all tin; most im- 
trAa portaut topics and questions <•• •nn<»ct<*cl with the stud 
of Karma Kanda which is absolutely necessary to a 
student of religion within a limited space of a few pages. 
We shall, however, slightly touch upon all the important 
points and try to put them in a nutshell for the edifica¬ 
tion of the general reader. The two most important 
points, the most hotly contested questions of the day—the 
oblation to the manes and the animal and human saeri- 
lices—we shall treat iu cden, 10 . Our authorities and 

quotations, as usual, will be from the Vedas, Brahmanas,\ 
including the Slirauta Sutras, Upanishads and the \ 
l'arshanas, especially the Purva Mimansa of the sage 
Jaimini. A translation of some of the imputant passages 
will be useful to the English reader. A list of principal 
topics may serve as an index in the very beginning. 
New and Full moon sacrifices, Pindapitriyajna or 
obsequial eJferin^s to ancestral manes, Agnihotra or 
morning and evening milk-oblations, Four-monthly 
sacrifices, Soma sacrifice, the Vajapoya or Draught of 
strength, the Dajasuya or king’s inauguration, the 
Sautramani or a means of obtaining general eminence, 
the Ashwamedha or Horse sacrifice, the Furushamedha 
or human sacrifice and the Sarvamedba or sacrifice for 
universal success and prosperity. This is the English 
translation of prefabs, wFwrsnr, 

wfrrera, srrafar, *r«r*q- and by 

Professor Max Muller, Mr. Griffith and tho other 
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Sanskrita scholars, according to the commentaries of Mahi- 
dliara, Sayana, etc. The five great sacrifices (Pancha 
Mahayajuas q**Tfr<w), Brahmayajua or the study of 
the Vedas with the Angus including Sandhyavandana 
(^gnfa*T), Agnihotra or burnt offerings, Pitriyajna or 
parent sacrifices, 13 ilivaishwadeva or feeding 

poor men and animals and Atithiyajna or hospi¬ 

tality are mentioned below. The Sandhyavandana is 
described below in detail, the remaining sacrifices we will 
describe in brief in their proper places. Sec the Chapter 
on the Meditation of God. It may be remarked en passant 
that the word Yajna, which is translated by sacrifice, 
docs not mean slaughter as will be apparent from the 
description and the m /dus operandi of the five sacrifices, 
etc. It simply means worship or honour from the Sanskrita 
root Yaj (*nr) to worship or honour. The following are 
the sixteen purificatory rites (1) nflrhrR, Garbhadhana, 
the purificatory ceremony performed after menstruation 
to ensure or facilitate conception ; (2) jiTO'T, Punsavana, 
a ceremony performed on a woman’s perceiving the first 
signs of a living conception with the view to the birth of a 
son; («‘3) Scemantonnayaua, the purificatory rite 

observed by women in the fourth, sixth or eighth month 
of their pregnancy; (!) 3TRWW, Jatakarma, the cere¬ 
mony performed at the birth of a child; (5) vOTrarctO’, 
Namakarana, the ceremony of naming a child after birth; 

(6) finnwi g, Nishkramana, the rite performed to take out 
the child for the first time in the fourth month of its ago; 

(7) mraTCR, Annaprasliana, the ceremony of giving a 

new-born child food for the first time in the fifth, sixth or 
eighth month; (8) Chudakarma, the ceremony 

of tonsure; (9) qtqfito, Karnavedha, the ceremony of 
piercing the ears to put earnings on; (lu) 
Upanayana, the ceremony of the investiture with the 
sacred thread when the child begins to read the Vedas, 
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especially the Guru Mantra; (11) Samavartana, 

the ceremony of a pupil returning home after finishing 
his course of holy study; (12) f^TJ, Vivaha, marriage 
ceremony; (18) Agfrenr, Grihashrama, becoming a house¬ 
holder ; (11) qrpTSTOT, Vanapvastha, becoming an anchorite 
or hermit; (15) Sannyasa, renunciation of the 

world; and (16) Antycshtikarma, funeral 

ceremony. 

The object of certain rites is some delinite temporal 
advantage, of others, benefit in another world, i See the 
Purva Mimansa on it.) An action is pcx’formed Avith 
desire to enjoy its fruit, a course is adopted with desire to 
obtain its results. To every cause is bound it's effect, to every 
action its fruit and desire is the cord that links them 
together, the thread that runi between. Tho action 
ceases yet the cansequence does not immediately ensue. 
The invisible or spiritual operation of an act of merit or 
the unseen virtues is termed Apurva in Purva Mimansa. 
It is a relation super-imposed not before possessed. The 
binding force of action lies not in action itself but in. 
desire and attachment. Nothing can touch us that we 
have not wrought, nothing can injure us that Ave have 
not merited. Belief in Karma and its fruit make the life 
pure, strong, serene and glad. 

But Avhat is Karma? It means the collective 
aggregate of works a person performs in his journey 
through life. The good and bad are included, his thoughts 
come under this category too; and they are motives and 
as such are potential influencing him to do this or that 
and subjecting him accordingly. With such a wide range 
it is natural to expect them severally grouped, divided and 
sub-divided into classes, or so to speak genera and species. 
There are three varieties of xvorks—(I) accumulated, (2) 
fructcscent and (3) current or as they are called in Sans* 
krita, Sanchita, Prarabdha and Krivamana. Accumulated 
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works are those which have been none in a previous 
objective existence but which have not yet borne fruit: 
the result of present life is due to “ Fructescentand 
thus they have begun to bear fruit; while the current 
denote the actions which we tire performir g in our present 
existence. They will bear fruit hereafter and determine 
the future life. The apparent inequality is accountable 
on the basis of the Karmica Law, for the present life being 
a scene of fruition for the fructescent works, a person has 
to reap what lie lias sown inapiior life. If that were 
not so \\/ would have seen ilie lot of humanity to be every* 
Avhere/alike. In other words, if actions are destroyed 
ancjl'feave no fruit (Kritanasha firRItf) or if that other 
consideration of accident and a result of what has not been 
’/done (Akritaprapti were to hold good, there will 

! be an immense sacrifice of justice and the good, indifferent 
and bad will have for their share the same equality of 
happiness and not what rules at present The result of 
Karina is inevitable, it knows of no exceptions All are 
equally inffuended by it and a Deva (a learned or a wise 
man) as certainly pays his tribute as any ordinary indivi¬ 
dual, The idea of Karma is ingrained in the Aryan mind 
and therefore finds expression in all the systems of philo¬ 
sophy and the other sacred writings. It extends not only 
to deeds but to every thought and word through all ages. 
A 11 works good or had, all must bear and do bear fruit 
is a sentiment never doubted by an Aryan whether to-day 
or millions of vears ago. 

Of the live great sacrifices or duties that an Aryan 
is ordained to perform every day, Sandhya or meditation, 
the Brahma Yajua, will he described iu detail. Now let 
us proceed to describe nature sacrifice or Agnihotra. It 
is thus performed morning and evening:— 

Dry wood chopped into sniall sticks free from worms 
and filth, should be so laid upon the clean ground or in a 
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paa of iron or copper like a hearth, as to form a pile and 
then bo lighted to make a clean Are, when ablaze, the 
sacrificial things should be thrown cither with hands 
or with spoons accompanied by chanting the Yaidica 
verses given below and pronouncing the word Swahn 
loudly at the end of each verse. The substances to be 
burnt should possess the qualities of odour, nutrition, 
sweetness and curativeness. They are mixed with a quan¬ 
tity of ghee or clarified butter triturated with a pinch of 
saffron. (I) Of odoriferous things,agar, tagar, ashwagan- 
dha, balchharh, chhail chhabcla, jatamasi or spikenard, 
sandal, camphor, etc.; (2) of nutritive things, barley, 
sesame, wheat, or grains, etc.; (3) of sweet things, sugar, 
molasses and sweet fruits such as raisin, cocoa, almonds, 
dates, pistachio, etc.; (4) of curative medicines, giloi, 
amaltash, chiraita, sarsaparilla, etc.; when triturated, (they) 
are mixed with a quantity of ghee or clarified butter pre¬ 
pared as above. Their quantities depend upon the wish 
or means of the sacrificer. A person alone or both the 
husband and wife can throw offerings into the fire. The 
following are the Vaidica verses that should be pronounced 
before the offerings arc thrown into the fire -.—Some per¬ 
sons perform this sacrifice only in the morning and so 
otter with all the versc3. If any quantity of ingredients 
of the oblation is left out, the (Sayatii verse should be 
repeated and offerings be made with the word Sicaka. It 
is most probably intended to meet two ends, «?., to purify 
the air and to perform it in the place of idolatry, of which 
there is notraco .or mention in the Yedas. In deh$i 
p pulation the air is soon spoiled by impurities cast out\ 
by both men and animals, if they be not removed in 
time, they spread diseases. Every' Chemist knows that fire 
is the best purifier and disinfectant of the air. He has to 
analyse the different ingredients of the 6’amagri and to 
find out the properties of every ingredient. He has to 
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perform numerous experiments to discover and prove the 
efficacy of the special Vajnas. 

This sacrifice (Agnihotra) sometimes precipitates 
rain, supplies gaseous food to plants, kills disease germs 
in the air, spread odour to refresh the brain, stimulates 
oxygen-laden air currents to rise up for purification. In 
ancient times such sacrifices were performed on larger 
scales, so the air, water and plants were kept in pure 
state, for the use of all animals, and thus afforded them 
a chance to enjoy their full life and eliminated the causes 
of disease and sulfering. 

Verses for morning sacrifice— 

We offer to Him who is the soul of moveable and 
immoveable things, and who is the light of lights and life 
\ of all, so that this offering may be of service to all the 
creatures. 

We oiler to Him who is the teacher of truth to 
learned people and who is the life of all. 

We offer to Him who is self glorious and illumincr 
of the whole world. 

jj'Tntrr ^ *gifr n 

go WO 3, g || 

We offer to Him who is attended by the luminous 
suns, the human souls, and by life and love, so that He 
may endow’ us with vhtuous qualities. 

Verses for evening sacrifice— 

We offer to Hod, omniscient, the giver of knowledge, 
the light of lights, 



*snsr i 

We offer to God, the light-of souls aucl the illuminer 
of all objects. 

itfwf vrftffft r i 

We offer to God, Omniscient, etc. This Mantra 
shoulcLuot be pronounced loud but only should be muttered 
in mind. 

i impfr wfaWg it 

*r*j%ar 3, fto \o n 

We offer to the Ituler of the world who is attended 
by the glorious sun, moon, stars and night and who is love 
and the giver of salvation. 

Verses common to both times— 

aft strung sw i 

O God, wc offer to Thee, who art our life,..knowledge 
and motion. 

aft gsranresqrsTnr i 

Oh God! we offer to Thee, who art holiness, power 
and space. 

aft s*iT5fro i 

O God! wc offer to Thee, who art happiness, eternity 
and infinitude. 

aft vj^: ararroHwnabw: i 

O God! we offer to Thee, who art light and life. 

aft mr Tftrftrc^ftsjpr i 

0 God! we offer to Thee, who art self-existent, 
light, essence, immortality, supreme being, life, holiness 
and happiness. 

0 God ! we offer to Thee, who art nil in all. 
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Now let us quote our authorities ou the use, etc., of 
Agnihotra, etc. 

wo «, wro $, \ \\ 

wwrsfa wwwiw w5w?r fesrac ? rar wwfa n 

Ro m« wo ^ II 

wrww o;m nww 

crewrmff mfnsrr tfw n mww mo wio y, wo 3 h 

rnwrarr RrRwrsrmw: urara: wjw: WTwrcrorg: mwlrrm: 
w^tePT: w^vw: ^fwswr wrrww: wrrfawsw wwr$w: *ww. 

3^: wm Oi'T: 3 ^tt5w*:www: II 

Auanda Valli, 1st Anuvaka. 

W rntrSW^WW, etc. Blirigu Valli, 2nd Anuvaka. 

wrcr ^ww wfci :jrrcr. urt: wriwww^w wrr» 

Rfeww 3^r 11 

mw: strt ^rfasfr wf»w: wtw star wfwwws^ wrcrr II 

wwl© wfo %*, W 30 vs, w® « ll 

These are only a very few out of very numerous 
authorities on the point. 

Bhuta Yajna. 

wsdtfwfw?* w irr?m5smuw fwfcw wrww*i* 1 

wftm w^wil wt ft wm w fawftw rw 11 
ww$o wro ?■*, W 30 vs, wo vs 11 

0 God, those people who perform the sacrifice of 
Bali Yaishwadeva or feeding the helpless and the poor 
every day, become happy and delighted as a horse when 
grass is placed before it, by obtaining wealth and nutritive 
objects and pure desires. O God, may we never do works 
which are contrary to Thy commandments ! 

To perform this sacrifice, light a file, otter into it 
as much of your saltless vegetarian daily food as you 
can take between your thumb and fingers after pronounc* 
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ing the following texts each before an oblation :— 

*ftjT*5Tft I 

O God, offering to Thcc, the glorious. 

•ft i 

O God, offering to Tliee, the benevolent. 

O God, ottering to Thee, the glorious and the bene¬ 
volent. 

O God, ottering to Thee, possessed of all qualities ; 
or to all the learned people. 

*t ^rrgr i 

0 God, offering to Thee, curer of diseases. 

wr ^r?r i 

0 God, offering to Thee, the life and death. 

gft ^fifT I 

O God, offering to Thee, the learned intellect. 

*t snrnraft i 

O God, offering to Thee, Lord of hosts. 

•ft ^ i 

0 God, offering to Thee, who is attended by heaven 
and earth. 

•ft i 

0 God, offering to Thee, the well-wisher of all. 

After the performance ol the sacrifice, the food may 
be giv cu away with the formulas being recited at donation 

•ft »nr. | 

Salutation to God Almighty. 

•ft «mnr *nr. i 

Salutation to the Judge of all. 

•ft n*: i 

Salutation to the Best. 
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*tt *rT3*Tr* *froro fro: i 

Salutation to the Creator. 

sft H^FTl STO*. I 

Salutation to God, the upholder. 

wt fro: i 

Salutation to the All-pervading God. 

fTO: I 

Salutation to the Lord of vegetable world. 

in’ fsro fro: i 

Salutation to the Adorable. 

*w: i 

Salutation to the benevolent. 

# HU'rohr fro: i 

Salutation to the Lord of all. 

ro fro: i 

Salutation to the Asylum of all. 

wir 3t^wr fro: I 

Salutation to all the learned people. 

wr fcgrrofom fro-, n 

Give food to the creatures of day. 

wr fra* srrfaror fro: i 

Give food to the creatures of night. 

ift ^rorrofjjro ffir: i 

Salutation to God, the life of all. 

*ir ^vgr fro:« 

Salutation to parents and learned and pious persons. 

gffTsr <Tfcraror» xrofjt qr^if^roiro i 
fTwrotf srfron gfa 11 

* 3 © 9ro 3 , 4* II 

Food should be given to dogs, paupers, lepers, 
patients, birds and insects. 

N. B .—Can mercy and charity go farther than this 
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Nriyajna or hospitality. 

Guests or Atithis wfwfa are those who arc learned, 
benevolent, self-restrained, pious, veracious and whoever 
travel to preach. 

The Atharva Veda says:— 

fwrf fw ?r?w ?rcw ?3 ? im wwr % faw wwr *3 

mtr It wtremre3 wr?w ffrwrwwarfewflr 11 

" «*£© «f« ?*l, Wo «, wo R, WO R II 

When a guest or one whose time of arrival or depar¬ 
ture is not appointed comes to a man’s house, he should 
get up and saluting him with all love, provide him with 
the best seat. Then he should ask him : Tell me what 
you desire. After doing him service asked and after he 
is satisfied, he (the host) should ask him : 0 learned 
friend, where did you put up before your arrival here. 
Take this water. Give us advice that we may all become 
wise men. We shall do what is pleasing to you. Order 
us what object is liked by you. We shall do whatever 
you desire, so that you may be well satisfied. This service 
is described by Mann at a great length. 

Thus the three of the five "rent duties are described. 
We shall proceed to describe, in detail, the fifth one, the 
Pitri Yajna. The first one will be described further on.J 

Pitri Yajna 

OR 

Service of elders. 

Tt is of two kinds—one is called the Tar pan n and 
the other the Shraddha. That work which gives pleasure 
to learned people (gods), saints and parents is called 
tarpana. The service done to them with love is called 
the Shradha. this sacrifice or service or worship can 
only be done to the living, not to the dead, because it 
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cannot do any good to them : worshipping the dead will 
militate against the doctrine of transmigration or rebirth. 
Besides, it is not stated in the Vedas. The worship or 
honour done or shown to the living as ordained in the 
Vedas was, in process of time, done and shown also to the 
dead. There are full descriptions of the worship due to 
the forefathers in the Shrauta Sutras and Puranas. But 
it is not a Vaidica Siddhanta. The word Shraddha (sirar) 
does not occur in the Vedas. It is a word of more modern 
or recent origin. Three kinds of personages deserve this 
honour, namely, gods (devas), saints (risliis) and parents 
(pitaras) or ancestors. The following are the authorities 
for this kind of worship :—SWHU*t) 

5 ^ JTT N*?r fN: I 

JJlsg faKTT jNNt II 

**30 %o 3* II 

O God, datavedas purify me. Let learned people 
purify me. Let intellects together with the mind purify 
me. Let all the creatures purify me. 

The Shatapatha Brahmana says 

sir srsfs «f i %*rN ^ *rsraw Nr 

?RT3^Nsr NryH* ll H \\ 

h % *=rNnr aN i I: Nr far 

Nr Nr ? «Nr s N rNr?*r?*r r 11 X ll 

*?ro ar® «r® W30 L hto L «, y ll 

There are hut two things and there is no third, viz ., 
truth and falsehood. Truth alone is represented by gods, 
falsehood by men. I may go to truth from falsehood. 
So he goes to gods by men, who speaks truth only. This 
vow, which is truth, is practised by gods. Hence their 
glory. Glory obtain the learned people who speak the 
truth. 

Nr n go *>r® «t®sr® t, *o *o ii 
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r i'he learned people are the deva*. Hence the 
peculiar qualification of the learned or wise is truth and 
the characteristic of the ordinary people is falsehood. 

iW sifftsmTUP* II 

nn nt ni g atra i tnftfen mm srmt ^n*n 

PT^Firq' ST^nM^: II 

no qrfo 9 T« $, HTO y, qjo 3 || 

Now, a debt of rishis (seers) is contracted by what is 
learnt from them on or about the Vedas. Therefore 
people call that teacher (anuchana) the guardian of rishis 
(seers) who teaches the Vedas to others. 

nn$n amfrt i sirronOTtnytsnw fttnnnrt *nr- 
trnf nr nn arnrnr% n g wratinn nfufrt i 
no srfo ?, no «, HTO ^ ^ II 

Teaching what is learnt from the Vedas is called the 
work of rishis (revealers, seers or interpreters of the 
Vedas.) Whoever does these great teachers or masters 
any service by teaching the same to others becomes learned 
and is called rishi. So teaching is called the rishi’s work. 

n nn srurft sffa* gtt srr^mwn: i tn Hr tfnsret 
nrvnr t n no to no no < 11 

Its translation into English is given in the Purusha 
Sukla. 

nn smrajn ii 

nf^fanSi nn nn: tfrnrar nftHaw * 
antfa t n no to ^ i *y n 

Gratify my parents. Their food consists of pure, 
refreshing water, nectareous beverages, clarified butter, 
milk, honey and ripe fruits. 

Manu says— 

unfor I njfi^n rnmnsr* i 
aftnwfNnftgm c %fo*nr w *go yn* 11 
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The eternal Veda declares that Vasus are called 
Pitris or ancestors ; Iludras Pitamahas or Grandfathers ; 
A dityas Prapitamahas or great grandfathers. 

Pitris are pious people, sri^T^nrr: God¬ 
fearing persons, virtuous people, JRmqr : medical 

men, graipr: gleaned grain eaters, wr^Tr: traders, 
benevolent persons and *mTRTT: judges. 

It will he appropriate here to discuss the meaning 
of the words, pitra, yama , etc., in connection with the 
Pitri V ajna, etc., according to the Vedas and the Nirukta, 
Puranas, etc. 

The word Pitra generally means one who begets or 
imparts knowledge, as says the sage Manu. 

The tutor (in a Gurukula) is called a pitra (fay), 
because he imparts knowledge of the Vedas. Hence 
uncle, grandfather, etc., also are termed Pitra. 

See also the Nirukta 4 , 21 . 

ftRTT 5TftRTT VSlfe, fa<TT «TRTT «TT WT II 

See the 5*© %© 33 II 

Now the question arises whether the word pitra (fa^), 
as far as the Shraddha goes, stands for a dead parent, etc., 
or for a living one. Those who believe in the doctrine of 
the oblation to the manes assert that the word pitra stands 
for a dead parent, etc., though there is no such word 
(living) in the Mantra Sanhitas as an adjunct to it (pitra). 

The following Mantras will fully decide the point. 

wmrs'fr w *?<> W« 

Do not kill our father or mother, where pitra or 
means aWving one, though there is no such 

word as living there. 

Again, ITT UTJ UT 

****$ II %© ^ || where progeny, cows, 
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steeds or horses mean the living ones; (cf. the Rig 
Veda, J, 114, 7—8). 

Again, qsmiTO qrf* II *® \ II where by 

tho word “ cattle ” is meant the living ones ; 

far m i 

fint trk'm <re^r?r ser H iraef© *■*, vs, s*, \ ii 

Make me dear to the learned or wise and to the 
kings. Have an eye on or favour the good conduct of 
all, whether an Arj a or a Shuclra. It refers to the living 
ones, not to the dead. All the ordinances of the Vedas 
are of such a nature. 1 hough thei e is no such word as 
“ living ” in them, but by applying 
<B f 4w T gT T:, i. e., when there are two things, one possible 
and the other impossible, the thing possible must be ac¬ 
cepted, we come to the right conclusion. The parents or 
other elders who are present or possible (living), should 
. be respected or worshipped, not the dead ones. 

Let us now proceed to the Nighantu and the Nirukta 
for the other meaning of the word pitra, 

JTCrf: I S3T: I 5E*R: I *r%r*r: I far*: I arofaff: I 
I »rq«3IT: I far® X, y 11 

All these padas or words are explained in the 
Nirukta under the heading s wmr l^nnirr: where 

all these above words mean a kind of air; and as the word 
pitra (fag) is included in the list, it means air there. (See 
the Nirukta, Chapter 11 pada the second for the explanation 
of the words rr*RJ(, etc., and the authorities quoted irom 
the Vedas.) See also wr© mo mo ?#, IT® 8, mo II & 
ftansr ysrrfa 11 farct sqrqqrar: i for 

garte r sftfwmr: fart: i 

•mf *r ygttw %fs^3 faret n 
\o, *y, * u 
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wrwri'iiTtorwSii ^r i«nr*»s^r 3 *tw wafirer: ^rsw sr *t?VT 
«ir ?r wnreapg fq<rti 5R51 «m * 3 iTfsWTr f srs<r- 

finn* faj* 1 fa* » K\, \ c 11 

Let the nourishing air be protector in our sacrifices— 
the air by name pitra which is near and distant and which 
is in the middle, which causes growth of the Soma 
plant, with its power, which accompanies the vital (prana) 
Vayu, which does not destroy anything and which recog¬ 
nizes the sacrifice (i. c., the sacrifice is favourable to it). 
Here it is plainly stated that “ Pitra ” means air. That 
air becomes of two sorts on account of the influence of 
the Sun, Moon, etc, on it, or rather it possesses two 
distinct opposite properties—one of conjunction (promot¬ 
ing growth, etc.), the other ot dissolution or decomposition, 
(making old, etc.) The first one is called pitra (from p& 
to protect) and the second is called deva. The author 
of the Nirukta proceeds and says that Angiras, Bhrigu, 
Atharvan, Pitra, etc., are the names of the same substance. 
See the Nirukta, 11, 19 ; where it quotes iiigveda in support 
of it. 

riftfcsfr *r. rqarr sriwir wsraijjjr *t»r: ^topet: i 

5R-0 $0 ?0, ?«, « || 

tffmsif «r: . 

irefa PimfrT 11 See Nirukta, II, 19. 

In the same way, the word Yama means Vayu. See 
the Nirukta, 10,19, and the commentary of Devaraja 
Yajwan on it. 

srg: 1 

w ^r?r: fire# $©, ^ 11 

Ihe 1 am a (Vayu) takes the individual souls aftei 
leaving their bodies to other bodies. This Yama (Vayu) 
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is described by Yaska Muni and lie quotes his authority 
from i.ig Veda, 10, Sukta 14, Mantra 1. 

qrfMm sr?h' jtstts wjsw; ^RRg»reRRw i 

^rjpiR 3T*RT ^T3TR fRR II 

At the time of funeral ceremony the above Mantras 
are recited to show that the offerings in the sacrifice make 
the air pure. See also the Yajurveda, 1, i. 

WR*f*sRlr trorsfa—the sacrifice purities the Mata- 
rash win Vayu. The other meanings of Yama are :— 

*rf*RT II Sff0 wo wo R, X, wo { II 

Here Yama means God. 

*m: mrw w w'Rif wrg: ^w^r: ii 

wo %o x^ II 

Here Yama means air, lightning or sun. 

StflR II Sffo %o wo C, yi, wo ^ || 

Here Yama means air (the fleeting one or the 
courser.) 

tfRftRRwn: 11 sff0 Wt 11 

Here it means God. 

qfgs^WT sir^ft X*nTT II siro {, *««, *x II 

The six seasons also are called Yama. The changes 
in seasons depend upon air (or its heat and cold). Hence 
theRigveda says: — 

wwnr giaT ifa: i 

? wwt n 

swo wo \o, II 
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Extract the Soma juice for the Tama Vayu. Offer 
the havya to Yama. The properly performed sacrifice 
(offering) goes to Yama, etc. 

Noth.—F or havya aud kavya seo the Yayiuveda, 2, 29. 

fapet SSTTfT II 

Let us proceed to examine the Pauranica Yama. 

ftavnnnNhFt . 

..5TRST: II 

Padmapurana Kriyayogasara, Chapter 22. (See the 
full description in conclusion). He is 240 miles in length, 
having eyes as great as wells, etc. 

Thus the reader will mark the ditt'ei'ence between 
the Yedas and the Puranas on Yama, Pitra, etc. The 
Vaidica Yama is air, elemental deity, etc., and the 
Pauranica Yama is an embodied giant. The Vaidica 
pitras are air, rays of the moon, etc., living elders, etc. 
The Pauranica pitras are dead forefathers (Lares and 
Manes). 

According to Mahidhara, the following are the 
texts for the Pindapitri Yajna. See Yajurveda Chapter 
II, verses 29—34. We shall translate the verses accord¬ 
ing to the Shatapatha Brahmana, etc., and the commen¬ 
tary of Vlahidhara and then compare the two translations 
and see whether this sacrifice is intended for the living 
parents, etc., or the offerings arc meant to be made for 
the dead ones (termed Lares and Manes in mythology). 
We shall also point out how much is extraneous or 
additional to the original Mantras in the Brahmanas and 
Shrauta Sutras of Katyayana. Finally we shall quote 
from the Purva Mimansa of Jaunini and decide the point 
once for all. 

The word Yajna is translated by sacrifice . It is 
derived from the Sanskrita root Yaj (*rar) to worship 
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and means honour or worship. According to Mahidhara 
Pindapitriyajna is the monthly ancestral sacrifice or offer¬ 
ing of obsequial cakes to the Fathers or Manes as p art of 
the New and Full moon sacrifices (Uarshapurnamasa). 

nwro r i 

n ^ 11 

Mr. Griffith translates the verse according to the 
commentary of Mahidhara as follows:— 

To Agni Hail! who bears gifts to sages. To Soma 
Hail! accompanied by fathers. Expelled are A suras and 
fiends who sat upon the covering grass. Sages is a special 
class of Manes. Part of the oblation is presented to A gni 
as the general receiver of all sacrificial offerings. Soma 
is especially connected with the Fathers (manes.) Expelled .— 
He draws a line of demarcation from North to South 
(This has nothing to do with the Original). Marie it. 
According to the Vaidica Siddhanta it means •—God 
instructs or ordains :—The offerings (Kavya) should be 
made to Agni that takes them to the Pitris. Offerings 
should be made to the moon possessed of pitris. Let the 
Asuras (destroyers of life) and Eakshasas (the wicked and 
injurious beings and substances), the dwellers of this 
earth, be expelled. 

This is the literal sense of the verse in ivarma 
Kanda and without any forced application. The offerings 
thrown into fire remove or destroy all sorts of vermins 
and diseases and thus support and prolong the life of J 
animals in general. The moon (its motion and rays) is 
the cause of the seasons (pitras). The changes of seasons 
depend on the air (pitra.) Hence the moon, air and 
seasons are closely connected with each other. Thus 
Agni and the moon (or the moon plant) possessing certain 
qualities are beneficial to this our earth. In Vedishadah, 
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the word vedi means the earth. For the meaning of the 
word Vedi see the Shatapatha Brahmana, 1, 2, 3, 7. The 
A suras and Rakshasas are the various diseases and injurious 
animals or beings. The word pitra means seasons. See 
Shatapatha Brahmana, 2, 4, 2, 24. This Mantra is ex¬ 
plained in 2, 8, 4, 12—13 of the Shatapatha Brahmana. 
See Infra. The words kavya and havya are the names 
of offerings and they are explained above. The following 
Mantras may be quoted from the Yajurveda to show that 
the seasons are connected with Soma (the moon). See 
14 , 8 ; 14 , 15 and 16 and 14 , 27. See Sushruta, Chapter 
29 on it. The Soma plant also is connected with the moon. 

. II Sushruta, 20 -21, (Chapter 

29 .) 

ungvi f*gvT h ii 3° it 

Translation into English according to the commen¬ 
tary of Mahidhara. 

The Asuras, attracted by oblation, who roam at will 
assuming varied figures, from this our world may Agni 
drive them, whether they clothe themselves in large or 
little bodies. 

He lays down a firebrand to keep the fiends at a 
distance (this is not in the original verse), Varied figures : 
even the forms of departed ancestors (forced explanation 
and quite extraneous to the Original text). 

The translation and explanation according to the 
Vaidica Siddhanta is as follows: — 

The fire removes or destroys from this earth (the 
place of sacrifice) the injurious vermins, etc., which 
assume and transform varied forms and figures, deformed, 
stinking, despicable and invisible or visible and move 
(free) in air, living on Swadha or Anna («r«r) (something 
eatable). 
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Swadha means anna or food. See the Nighantu, 

2 7 

The words Asura and finkshas mean the ill-«molling, 
i"inrions, visible and invisible worms and vermins, etc., 
polluting and poisoning the air, etc., and "evminating 
and spreading all sorts of diseases causin'' ill health and 
death. The sacrificial fire drives away all these, promotes 
health and prolongs duration of life. Thus this Mantra 
is connected with the previous verso (29). This is the 
gist of the verse in Karma Kanda. The idea of oblation 
to the manes or dead forefathers, forced from these 
Mantras, is of comparatively late origin. There is a gulf 
of difference between the institutions of the Vedas and , 
their modified forms in the Brahmanas and their smother¬ 
ing and truth-suppressing variations in the modem 
1‘uranas. On tin*, one hand, a scientific truth is stated 
and established by the Vedas that there are injurious 
vermins, etc., of varied figures in the air poisoning it, 
driven and destroyed by the heat and smoke of the 
sacrificial fire. On the other hand, there are creatures 
of imagination, the lares and manes, invited to the sacri¬ 
ficial ground by the recitation of the Mantras to partake 
of the banquets and feasts consisting of delicious viands 
attended with or accompanied by the munificent Dakshi- 
nas or largesses of money. Is this not a poetical descrip¬ 
tion where imagination plays to its full length and 
stretch? There are detailed descriptions of the worship 
due to the forefathers in some of ihe Mrahmanas and 
Shrauta Sutras. The great Epic poems, the law books 
and the Puranas are brimful of allusions to ancestral 
worship. But there is no slight trace or mention of the 
priestly craft in the Book of God. Let us now open and 
peruse the leaves of the voluminous Shatapatlia Krahmana. 
The Shatapntha Brahman 2, 1,2, .*> says that God has ordained 
these A suras and Rakshasas to haunt the nooks of darkness 
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and live on eatables, products of Tamoguna. 

sro : i ^ 11 

Are not here in a line or two condensed the principles 
of hygiene and rules of proper ventilation, the purification 
of air and filtration of water and the construction of houses 
having doors and windows, promoting health and prolong¬ 
ing life r 

This verse is commented on in 2, 3, I, (14 —18) of 
the Shatapatha Brahmna. The parent sacrifice consists of 
two factors or parts : —firstly, the offerings thrown into the 
sacrifical tire to keep the pitras (the air, rays of the moon 
etc.,) purified and thus making them favourable to our 
health and secondly to honour and satisfy our elders (the 
living and possible fathers, grandfathers, etc.,) with food, 
drink, raiment, etc. The above two Mantras give a brief 
description of the fire-oll’erings in connection with the 
Pitri Vajna and the following verses show how the living 
elders are to be worshipped and honored (called pujita 
*JT5T?T i tl Sanskrita). 

The following verse describes the mode in which the 
virtuous, knowing and wise persons are to he honoured 
and worshipped. 

wiitiw* forii quntra wrtTrfaT?T n v, ii 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dhara— 

O bathers, here enjoy yourselves, come hither, li*vc 
bulls, come each to his allotted portion The Fathers 
have enjoyed themselves, and hither, like bulls, come each 
to his allotted portion. 

Translation and explanation according to the Yaidica 
Siddhanta. 

Oh! 1 lders (Fathers, etc. 1, be delighted in ( with) 
this acrifice and be satisfied with your allotted portions, 
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(When they have finished eating, the following question 
should be put to them). Oh ! elders (we hope) you .arc 
delighted and you are satisfied with your allotted portions. 

This verse is explained in Shatapatha Brahmana 2, 
o, X, (H)—23). The 2, 4, 2, 22 Shatapatha Brahmana says 

miTlfaTafa II Hence 

we have translated arffTr^TTcT by “finished eating” 
according to the Shatapatha Brahmana. 

JWI 3: fa?Rf T^rq- ?t»f 

pwrcr sfrara ?mi w fa**: *rorV toi fa?w qrcre 
swf faatr fa?rc: fa?rcf ;mr sir wsr: firartr 

5tr fa?rcr T'rr farrcr «rrer: ii ^ ii 

Translation according to the commentary of Alahi- 
dhara— 

Obeisance to your genial sap, O Fathers ! Fathers, 
obeisance unto you for Ardour! Fathers, obeisance unto 
you for Swadha! Obeisance unto you for Life, O Fathers ! 

Fathers, to you obeisance for the Awful! Fathers 
obeisance unto you for Passion! O Fathers, unto you be 
adoration. 

Bestow upon us houses, O vc Fathers. Of what is 
• ours, O Fathers, will we give you. With this your raiment 
clothe yourselves, 0 Fathers. 

Obeisance is offered to the Fathers six times in 
accordance with the seasons of the year. Your genial 
sap: the fresh juices of trees and plants in Spring. 
Ardour : the Summer. Life : the vivifying water of the 
Bains. Swadha: or, viands; the food offered to the 
Fathers, representing fruitful Autumn. The Awful: 
the cold Winter. Passion: the chilling Dewy reason 
which kills the plants. Houses: wives and families. 
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Faiment: threads, or wool, or hairs from the Sacrificer's 
chest, placed on each obsequial cake. 

“ llaii’s from Sacrificer’s chest placed ou each obse* 
quial cake,” is indeed a very queer and strange idea to be 
noticed here. There is no trace of such idea in the 
Original. This verse simply shows how salutation is to be 
made according to tbe Vaidica Siddhanta. 

The simple meaning in the Karma Kanda is : — 

O Elders ! Salutation to you for happiness. 0 Elders 1 
Salutation to you for desiccation (of the wicked persons 
or their bad qualities). 0 Eldcisl Salutation to you for 
sustenance ot life; O Elders! Salutation to you for food 
(or the government of this earth or for the proper 
administration of justice). O Elders! Salutation to you 
for (the removal of) the terrible diseases or pains. O 
Fathers! Salutation to you for (showing) anger (to the 
wicked persons). O Fathers! unto you be salutation, 
unto you be adoration. O Fathers! give us houses. O 
Fathers, may we give you (or have at your disposal) what 
we possess or own. O Fathers ! accept the clothings, etc., 
we present to you. 

The whole Mantra Durports to this:—Salutation 
is made to the elders (Fathers, etc.), for the acquisition of 
rasa (^) or happiness, etc., so that they may give us 
instruction and impart us knowledge to acquire happiness, 
power to destroy wicked persons, sustenance of life, food 
or proper administration of justice, strong disposition to 
deal with the injurious and anger to subdue them. Salu¬ 
tation is made twice to show constant or permanent 
honour. Then the request is made to give the Sacrificer 
houses, etc. A strong desire on the part of the host is 
expressed to worship or honour the elders with whatever 
he possesses or owns. Lastly, they are requested to accept 
the clothings, etc., offered them by the householder. 
mrTHI R, vS || ***% 
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by food or government or proper administration of justice. 

'Ibis Mantra is commented on in 2, ;j, 4, 24 of the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, where it is shown that piiras means 
the six seasons : Natnalx (in the form of offerings) should 
be made to Spring for happiness; to Summer for desicca¬ 
tion ; to the vivifying Rainy season for water (the support 
of life) ; to Autumn for food (fruit, etc.,) to Winter for 
harsh disposition (to deal with the injurious) and to the 
Dewy season for anger (to show to the wicked.) /; nd the 
householder should serve the elders (piiras) with raiments, 
etc., to receive instruction and knowledge from them. 
Thus the mode and object of the parent sacrifice is 
ordained in the above Mantra. The householder should 
serve (honour or worship) the elders with food, drink, 
raiments, etc, and they, in return, should impart him 
knowledge, divine and temporal, for his good, spiritual 
and secular. 

This is the literal and plain meaning and purport of 
the verse. It does not, in the least, smell of any imagin¬ 
ary Lares and Manes of mythology and their invitation by 
recitation of Mantras to partake of any grand feast. 
Above all, the whimsical idea of placing on each obsequial 
cake, hairs from the sacrificer’s chest surpasses in quaint¬ 
ness the Chinese ancestral worship, by means of fowls, 
ducks, tea, etc., instead of pindas or balls of rice of the 
Modern Hindus. 

irpshr ford nir i 

gvitstac II II 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi. 
dhara.— 

Fathers, bestow on me a babe, a boy enwreathed 
with lotuses, so that there may be here a man. 
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Tlxo matron who wishes for a son eats the middle¬ 
most of the three cokes and recites this formula. (No trace 
of this idea is seen in the Original text, it is quite extra¬ 
neous to it.) 

The translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
runs:— 

O Elders! have this student who has worn the 
garland (at the time of becoming a pupil) (under your 
instruction) (just like) the son of the body, so that he 
(may) become a learned man (graduate) in this family. 

This Mantra is not commented on in the Shatapatha 
JBrahmana and its explanation given in the Sutras of 
Katyayana is quite irrelevant to the original verse.* 

rTCWcT & faff!* II 3* H 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dliara:— 

Hearers of vigour and immortal fatness, milk and 
sweet beverage and foaming liquor, ye are a refreshing 
draught. Delight my Fathers. He addresses the Maters 
which he pours on the cakes. Immortal fatness : imperish¬ 
able ghritam, ghi, or clarified butter uhich goes to the 
gods. According to Mahidhara, afijrT amritam here means 
destroyer or bauishcr of all disease and death. Sweet 
beverage: Hlala ; a kind of Metheglin. Foamingbccerage: 
parisrula ; a sort of beer. 

The translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
is given above. See supra Farisrutam kilalam simply 
means pure or filtered water. Swadha: food or eatable. 
Stha equal to Santi “ are.” Thus we have described the 
Pindapitriyajna or obsequial offerings to ancestral manes 
according to Mahidhara. The following points are to he 
borne in mind according to his commentary ;— 



(1) A line is drawn to keep oft'evil spirits ; (2) Hairs 
from the Sacrifleer’s chest being placed on each obsequial 
cake ; (3) a formula being recited by the Sacrificer’s wife 
to obtain a male child for which purpose she eats also the 
middlemost of the three cakes; and (4) water is poured 
on the cakes and it is addressed by the householder to 
delight his ('acrifleer’s) fathers. Hut the most extra¬ 
ordinary idea is the worship of the dead forefathers in 
place of honouring the living ones. 

While commenting on the verse 20, Chapter 2 of 
the Yajurveda, Mahidhara begins with the heading 

seeing which the reader thinks that there v 
is the offering of the balls of rice to the dead forefathers' 
in the Vedas exactly as it is mentioned in the Purnnas. 
Again, while reading the Shrauta Sutras of Katyavana, 
the reader comes across 

JTT^TPH II y, I II and sees the word Amavasya in it, the 
date on which the offerings to the Manes are to be made. 
Lastly, while turning over the leaves of the Shatapatha 
Brahmana, he reads and finds 

the word pinda in it All these confirm him in his belief 
that the obsequial ancestral sacrifice of the Curanr.s is 
corroborated by Mantra, Brahmana and Shrauta Sutra 
But we have already shown that there is no smell of the 
worship of the Manes in the Vedas by giving the literal 
and plain meaning and gist of the Mantras. We shall quote 
and criticise the authorities from the Brahmanas and 
Shrauta Sutras and finally we shall decide the point from 
Jaimini. 

In the same way as the Shatapatha Brahmana, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana of the so-called Krishna Yajurveda 
and the Shrauta Sutras of Apastamba describe it with 

more or less variations. 



* f jfr t* qftwsq tfrSHrsrrwr* sregm^at 


^rmr«r fr^ffcri^ fnr c^rg; u etc., etc. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 1 Ashtaka, •> Chapter, 10 Anuvaka. 

*nrrqTsrrqr q qs;qf??T fq^fq^^ 

$Scf.... 

a* nr&rcratslr w'^ 11 

Apastamba. 

The aphorists Baudhayana and Katyayana also 
describe the sacrifice 3raar<l»T^r«sir , T: etc. 

wto^St 11 etc. 

The Brahmanas of the Rigveda Mantras and rites 
are Aitareya and Kaushitaki and the Shrauta Sutras of 
them are by Ashwalayana and fchankhyayana. 

fqn^rq<?w etc. 

Ashwalayana. 

fq^t^rq^q^rsq^f s;%sqrqr?EqrqTq: . 

srfcrfN: mir xm: ?m» qgfor 11 

Shankhyayana Sutras. 

The Brahmanas of the Samaveda Mantras and rites 
are Tandya Maha-Brahmana, etc., and the authors of the 
Shrauta Sutras on them are Latyayana, Drahyayana, etc. 

wqrqrreq ?o, qo e n 

The Iwo aphorists do not much differ on the reading 
or wording of their aphorisms. 

The Gopatha Brahmana and the aphorist Shaunaka 
determine and explain the Mantras and rites of the Athar- 
vaveda. 

The special study of all these is quite indispensable 
and essential to the proper understanding of the true (real) 
Parent Sacrifice. It will repay the reader well if he 
studies the Original Sutras or their English translation. 
Thus be will be enabled to compare the additions and 
variations of the one Brahmana or Shrauta Sutra with 
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those of the other and the differences between the Original 
texts of the Vedas and the Comments of the Brahmanas 
and the glosses of the Shrauta Sutras The task is an 
arduous one and much patience is required in its study. 

Let us examine and see what is Pitriyajna in the 
Shatapatha Bralimana. The Brahmana (effPTS ^ 

HriTOJ «, Rtt) 2, 4, 2, 1—21, describes this sacrifice in 
detail. 


srarofa I 



i 


.n X ii 

Compare this story or fable with the myth of the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana (1, 3, 10):— 


f^r etc. 

These two arthavadas (the explanations of the 
Mantras and rites) may be compared with the dispute 
between Yaksha and the Dewatas in the Kena or Talava- 
karopanishad. This is the mode of the Brahmanas’ 
commenting on the Mantras. We have only to take the 
gist or essence of tho description. Somebody may assort 
that there were real disputes between Prajapati and^he 
Dcwas, pitris, etc., and the latter arc among the invisiWfi 
creation. But all this is impossible because there were' 
also beasts in the above list of the disputants. They 
are not gifted with power of speech and they are visible 


beings. 


Again the objector may ask “ supposing the story 
or fable is imaginary but what are Dewas, Pitris and 
A suras.” The reply is—the Devas are the fire, wind, sun^s 
lightning, water, etc. (See the Daiwata Kanda of the" 
Nirukta) The Pitris are the seasons, the rays of the 
moon, the air (in the middle region), etc., as described 
above; and tho monthly Pitriyajna is performed to keep 
them favourable to promote health and prolong life. 
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The terms Yajnopaviti (?T«?nT#T^t), Savya (*To*r), Prachee- 
naviti (sir^tsTra^T), Apasavya (*R^o?r),etc., point out the 
mere outward forms of etiquette, how to sit, etc., other¬ 
wise how could the Dewatas (trfntitaar, ^Irtt^rTT, 
etc., of the Yajurveda, 14, 20) wear the sacred thread. The 
description of Savyapasavya etc., in the Brah- 

mana is foreign to the Original texts of the Vedas. It is a mere 
rhetorical description as it appears plainly from the story 
itself. In the Brahmana itself there is parent sacrifice, 
its modus, operand! and the honour or respect shown to the 
elders but there is no reference of any kind to the dead 
ones. There is in it description of the living human 
beingsj’ elemental deities, etc. The Pitrivajna described 
bplow will sliow that it is the service done to the living 
''elders and the making of sacrificial offerings to the ele¬ 
mental deities. There is no mention or trace of the dead 


persons (manes) in the description. It simply points out 
programme of the sacrifice in the Karma Kanda. The 
Asuras represent darkness or night, the ignorant beings, 
etc. See the Nirukta, 3, 8 and 10, 31; and the Shatapatha 
Brahmana, 13, 3, f», 1 ; 11, 1, 1(5, (7—12); 1, 7, . r >, 22; 1.4, 3, 


4, ( I—4) ; 10, 5, (1, 20 ; (i, 2, 3, 15 ; 0, (5, |, (! ; 3 } 7 } G, 10 ; 


1, 1, 14, (5—7), etc. 


. 

?r sr<T f £j > TCFfi% ^3*1 ii t ii 


This Kandika (section) contains a summary descrip¬ 
tion of human beings, etc. Again the Brahmana refers 
to Pitriyajna in the following lvandika :— 


?iarr ... 

.ggrr% n $ n 

On this Kandika, the commentary of Savana is notice¬ 
able. lie thrusts forcibly upon the Brahmana what it in 
reality does not contain in the least. His commentary 
runs;— 







f? n^^lTFTr feferT HTJRTTfvt 

^^^T^'rfq^vrr# ('■ ) srrayswrsdf wrfcr fqyT re q m r* 
acRT^m n 

The living human beings are ordained to take food 
twice in the morning and evening, but when those beings 
after death gain the state of Vasu, Itudra and Aditya, 
then they are entitled to eat food only once in a month. 
Let the reader contrast this forced explanation (annota¬ 
tion) with the original story of the 11 rah maim, in ivhich 
Dcva, 1’itra, Mauushya, L’ashu and Asura are the beings 
of the Divine creation, made by God; on the contrary, 
Say a na asserts that after death human beings become pitris 
under the appellation of Vasu, etc. 

The eight Vasus, eleven Kudras, twelve Adityas, one 
Ashani and one Adhyardha arc tho thirty three elementally 
deities in the Shatapatha Bralnnana, (14, (>, 7, 3—10). 
Hut Sayana says tlie pitris become Vasus, etc., after deittbr- 
Again, the Vasus are eight, viz., Agni, i'rithvi, Vayu, 
Antariksha, Aditya, Dyaus. Chandramas and Nakslnitra. 
They are irrational beings. Are the human souls trans¬ 
formed into irrational beings, Vasus, etc. ? See also the note 
and query of Or. Weber in his Berlin Edition of Sayana, 
bbasbya on the transformation of Pitris. Again Sayana 
explains the word sain?da in the original text as 

fighting. But there is nothing of fighting in the figurative 
language of the Kandika. The word Samada has its usual 
meaning “ with equal pleasure' or satisfaction.” Be¬ 
sides, the verb dadatali (3ft<T:) is in the dual number and 
it is explained by Sayana by datavyam (*r?fo*TO), for which 
explanation he has not assigned any reason. The gist of 
the Kandika is that the sacrificcr and the officiating priest 
or the sacrificer and his wife should satisfy and make 
favourable the living elders with food, etc., and the air, 
etc., with the sacrificial offerings. Sayana tries to explain 
the Kandika in his usual Pauranica style, but, in most 
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cases, there is a gulf of difference between the Bauranica 
mode of explanation and the Yaidica teiddhantas. 

^ *rr wq^nr^of wift i etc. n 

The date ol‘ the Pitriyajna is lixed in the above 
? Kandika and in this Kandika is stated the particular por¬ 
tion or period of day—Aparanba or latter part of the 
day, for the performance of the ceremony. 

. 

.lira tost: fararoira it t-W n 

11(! diaws a line of demarcation from north to south. 
Fl means the place of the altar where the pitris (faff) 
should bo sealed to paitake of the banquet. Most part 
of these Kandikas is extraneous to the original \ aidiea 
text. There are only two offerings in it. These Kandikas 
should be compared with the bhrauta Sutras of Katyayana, 
from which it will appear what portion of the Sutras arc 
in accordance with the Yaidica texts and the Brahmana 
comments on them. 

W«t TOfTgsgtf . 

.11 Vi—\* It 

lie lays down a firebrand to keep the liends at a distance. 
Here the fiends means the injurious worms or vermins. 
This custom of keeping a burning wick of sandal in the 
banquet hall still prevails in the Deccan 

The reader should compare the Kandikas with the 
Yaidica Mantras and see what is extraneous or additional 
to them. 

*T **Tf?T. 

.it ?•*—ii 

'1 he Kandika 21 shows w hat is the difference bet¬ 
ween the honor done to the elders (parents, etc.,) and the 
respect shown to the ordinary persons. 
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In this Pitriyajna of the Brahmana there is no 
mention of the dead persons (manes.) 

Now let us proceed to the Shrauta Sutras of Katya- 
yana on (Pitriyajna). 


mwi% j^wwr ll«, ?— 

The special sutras lo he marked are 10, 17, 18, 19 
and 22. The threads or wot. 1 or hairs from the chest of 
I lie sacrifice!’ who is above filly are placed on each 
obsequial cake. The mat run who wishes for a son eats 
lhe middlemost of the three cakes and then recites the 
text chapter 2 of the Yajurveda. The sacrificer 
addresses the waters which he pours on the cakes. These 
are the additional points or remarks in the Sutras. But 
still upto this point there is no reference to the dead. 
Now we come to the most important deviations from the 
original Mantras and the Brahmana comments. 

3^tf?T ii ^ ii ii ii 

sfq || II SmT??nTSTTT:WTT ETT II II if 

STTrJsfofr * II II («, ?, RV—W) II 

These Sutras refer to the Manes. The anuotator 
points ont the various opinions and points of difference 
in the subject between Apastamba, Manu, Kathaka, etc., 
which shoAV that these Sutras are later interpolations. 

.. 

.w*fTfic?rn 5 r^«T: 11», k , ii 

These Sutras explain whether the Pitriyajna is apart 
of Darsha sacrifice or it is independent of it. The sago 
Jaimini decides it that it is an independent sacrifice. 

*»ra; 1 »,», H ffitutar « 
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For a ready made reference the whole of the 
Shalapatlia Brahmana, (2, .'5, I, 1—21) and the Katvavana 
Shrauta Sutras, (1, 1, 1 -lit), on tlie I'indapitriyajna, may 
he quoted:— 

a^afa % ^ar^gararaa i asrr % ^jrTrf^T i fir sir £r% aar 
3rarafa i aar tar a^raarfaar g?ar ai%nr 3fr?ap:aramfrs- 
sarasaaRrerr ar55roaa?a as;*a: arsarfaftfa ll l II waa 

raar. srrarararfaa: 3Tr?aRaramTaarra5sreft?mr% arm 

a*r5aa < tp*avar ar aarerarasa^nr ar ?arfaftfa irii waa agtar: 
attar aafa ^raramittaTasaara Fira araafsaa snrr at ??gaf 
5f*aaf 3-irrarcfa ll 3 ll *ma aaa aanarag i ava; *aaaa 
=aa»rc-ata ?ja attra cnr^a afstatrar asrararMSaarsrrara 
a^Truca ata aitP* ^ta% aft an% asraTa»r%5aar«rf?a n « n 
«ra tatyasrat^atur a-a*rgrcarrg: i foa^aira arar a 
aaara^aa iog^afaara a^njar ? ?aa ar: snrrfar ?aT: asrrca- 
aanmafca aaarsa: asrrafasatara H V. ll aa tar ^faarrar^a i 
a faa^r, a aaar, ag*aT aaafsfaarTaf?a a^araf agcararr ita?a- 
ga Srcrfa faf^ra ff asraara =a a aa?afa'cpit t^ar asrfa i 
a*wrg Rta araasaa *ara mft at ta ras^a^ra araatfr aara, 
Ra'tftargTfa, ag t fara arar sartrfa ag ifa aa?aaf«r 
aaa?a aiarafa a^aair am amiifr a aa*a aaqyaJKrra 
*afcga ll s ll aar aaa -atfa msaa fagsar ataf ataa a 
ysara assirgstoasar a?r?aa a war *rsrr gararaw a^gar. 
*r aar wa ^raa arca?^pat ggna aa*af5*rag arctsia ags 
^rar gsrra*ag t cpg i^aig^vaar faasasr i awnalaa a 
g^arer a»tgga5a*tr ggfra ll vs ll *r aT aans aan% gar^r 
It ^arar m-afgar ag^amnaa^. fa^arr a*arasa<ts 
ggrfa n ^ ii 

r naaa artaar arwararar g?ar ar ^mfta aa tg- 
anfa i r aa aatatrara a^rtarrr^artr^aaa gftjarr %gar 
agf^a i *ru?tr^rqRTt% Rfigsta a*rsr: faa ^^a r ^^ rar^r- 
aritfa ll -* ll a^sraata i aftawfafaa araa aarraaanar I 
gasaf ga?g^Tf?a ag^avars^a fagajr awrgfafsra arsa 
aarraara \\ ll a ggrarrafr k argtft gtrfa t%?a: i aaT?ar 
aa aara^a a wr^an < 5aaar% at a^t?naTRT»at a^s^afar^- 
a^araifrrrgat^^ar rafa r ^a: a^ats^aftagvar ttrftr 
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TOntprrwrwt k wrgrfr tosw \\\\\\ h w wrrt 
*? mnr ^tfk l ^ ^rnwgrro^rssr 

^RHTJTRT ^?TRT I^TOTO I ^nW TOWTO I? ^ ^TT*TT«T ^ 
sjtfrfa ii ^ il ^r ^frf?r l *r»?rar ^s^TTOnr swst i ^'ww 
fopra ^Ttr (^o * i *■«) fRr I stor^ttt «npnTOri5r afNsrs- 
^fsmrsiTO *T$5T§Psrf*r TOgfesrreR'tP 

waj: prtc^ito ’R^r%w% 11 \\ 11 sro <nsar$5g* 
fa^rra i *r TOiWwsspraWrTOyw TOrens^srrR t*rr- 
ggf g w ^ i t ~ggfr mm^^t^rrfsr * fiwssrar cremwsar- 
^sgw t^tirt n \* ii *=r frowfa—* ¥<itt% stfagsOTmT 
W^T: HRT: ^r*fRT I W g*T ft 3*T k W^lftw#*iT- 



*W*TOTORTT r^RF?# ftswft II I'i II 

^rnr^tr ftw 
wnnftftTOft fa?TTTO*WTeRftft^ft srfacnro <TO«nsftw% 
sfaftiSTO TO II \t II OT *rf»*TftTORgTO^ /TOTft TOftf I 
wtttto lr tort jtvtor ftstortt ijrsrfTO ftrjwr towsto^ 
frorft toto qre g r fero rft *ntfft ^5 m «rera: farnswro 
gT TOrferorft TOftr 11 ?$ 11 arft g:fgwr^njr% 1 to 
toto tot s*ft tot^r 13$TOt 11 

*Nir fatgUfi <WTII%ft TOlft II IF H 


*r TOTO 1 wsrftror *&* trannwr fkk\k^ Rnrftng 
TO> wr^TO! tot ?t awnrotf % d*ro«t wepto aronf 
SWTTOftTO f?TO *RTORTO ftftS^ftTOT *ft farTWSRTS 
*toto *ft srfromfnr TOftrr: w*rorirr TOf to war: 
faw ll I't II to siqft l TOfaror ttttor TOmrTOttw?~ 
^rftfa towrt trtfft&ftTOnr 11 11 to w^ <rr#t 1 

fire to k ftrot wg^TOftro tiftfroft h sjtSwt fTfrrarTrcfr- 
ftro ri fr i WR C ffffefe h I g£ff#*nft?w ll Rl 11 w gfr w roro 
TOft i *rrffaTO?T ftw torto mron%*ftft torvpt «rftn|- 
Rgfrfant 11 11 wsfawTOnroftSiTOft 1 TOrrro*fft%ft 

*nwww farowpiRftft^tft Rn a wg»wr*i«i^ftT^ i % srfq^r- 
*nr tow to ii %* 11 *wsft%ffir TOwcrfii 1 

TO ^Of^ 1 toT ^ sf* «ifir- 
W^lw^TO«^r% I ^?tr TO^r^ TO W SJTO: Suro: 



fire re qa w re JWT^n% I w*- %% 3[%i% 351757 * 0 * 
5 faci* Ititt q%w*7777f7: 7757i7!T75«n77t%sr% 1797777*177 %r?rfqr 
*7 JTsrflTJiwrmS^f 7725*7r'^$'sTT7qs*r*v777% 377553 * 1771 % 77311 % n 

Shatapatha Brahmana, ('2, !), J, 1 —2 l). 

jpmi n^rnfT^rar^sns^SHT^irTrrTi 11 % w sf^Turwfr 
srqirrq; 11 * 11 5777 s* ll 3 11 qft«%7% <7 37777 ^ qi^rmi^TTW^Tf: 11«11 
wqftuy mir^d 7*57737$ c o > *| ; * 777 3 ?# 3?%%rx7% ?%HTri^r- 
JT^f%r 7%s£ 11 vi 11 7TU?Wr^7ri% 11 « 11 77ir?nr ; f5rJ73J&‘tp 
?7qf%?^n%^I^T5rW 77 t%tt ^5197*7777 ?7% 77177%% 7* II VS 11 
JTT7«7 a^T^fgrPPrSTmfcTT *97^75 777 II *5 II %537R <77 T3 l f» 7T|% 
% 7S5q%r% H •€ II ^?qT%7!IT7T7I577797TO5^c\y7T5^^ %t^T77!T- 
77777^777577757^71^7% =*377779*77 ftTarq^frT 3% II ?o || ^q- 
357‘CP77f:jafsS , 57TfH %577q7 =£797 T79T7lf%97 fq*r?T5?:3:r97*7P*?l*7 
{fa II W II 77=77 ?T7777f777% %*» II ^ II 3777 7%9* {9jqRT5*jKSFr- 
*9 377577777771 II ^ II *771977777775%% STqfa II ?« II *7q%3q 
3%^frf77 7%TT5P777 57J7T77 {97377% *5*775 II ?y, || o;^5f?^qr^r%' 
*£577% g fafa q ^ II \S. II 3%75*77 777 11 II 9*3%=T 9377779- 
S7777rfa9T3%7797q7 %**%% II ? 4 II *79V*79797%E71% 93T7T79: 
II ^0 || =T53?R *7$gTfe®57T777% II W II *m*%T9 7Tc97?797rt 
q%7 q%rfa 39*5775 ll ^ ll sr^rr ?*77% ll ll 37797%9*T7S/9 
II W II 3779759759% || || 3779far7*5*9 fal7T?rW77*W7ir ?rr 

II || 77 5995 3779*9% 57 377955777% 5579779 II W II 

3# T7r^?Trr%trs%r77s;: ll ^ n 5*7*w*95r7%^r3sr5- 
9=99T59f59T?792i79%59i=77 n ^ n ?7# Trr *7qmo9r577:r9 
II || *79Tf597fa*cq9: II II 

Katyayana, -I, 1, 1—;»1. 

Compare the extracts from the Shatapatha Brahmana 
and the Katyayana Shrauta Sutras with tin* Taittiriya 
Brahmana and the Baudhayana, Apastamba Shmuta 
Suti’as, etc. 

lhc reader is requested to compare the Pitriyajna 
o£ the V edas with that of the Brahmana and with that of 
the Shrauta Sutras, The common points are that service 
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should be rendered to the elders, (fathers, grandfathers, 
etc.), and sacrificial offerings should be made to the fire. 
But the method or mode of cooking the charu (oblations 
of rico or barley boiled foi? presentation) is not given 
connectedly in the Vedas. It is supplied by the Brah- 
manas and the Sutras. But that the offerings should be 
made or service should be rendered to the manes is not 
mentioned in the Vedas. 

The Bralimana and the Shrauta Sutras upto the 
aphorism 22nd do not name any dead persons. But the 
aphorisms from the 23rd to the 27th mention the name 
of the dead forefathers. They were either added by 
Katyayana or interpolated by later writers. It seems they 
must have crept into the later editions of the Manava 
Dharmashastra and the other Smritis (as interpolations 
or additions). The performance of the parent sacrifice 
was compulsory on or due by all the Ary as. But that 
service should be done only on Amavasya (the fifteenth 
day of the dark half of every lunar month) is mentioned 
in the Brahmana and the Sutras. In the Vedas it is 
general. It may be done every day and any day. (See 
the Yajur* Veda, Chapter 2, Verse 34). Probably the date 
fixed by the Brahmana and the Shrauta Sutras was based 
on the Mantra 29, Chapter 2 of the Yajur Veda (*fc?ra 
^rryr); according to which two offerings should be 
made to the Pitris of the middle region. Finally the 
service to be rendered on the Amavasya does not bar the 
service to be performed on the other dates. (See Yajur 
Veda, Chapter 2, Verse 31). The divisions of dav, morn¬ 
ing, midday and afternoon, are a sort of programme for 
the performance of various Vaidica rites. In the parent 
sacrifice, the quarters of regions, especially the southern 
quarter, are also mentioned. The Pitris among the gods 
of the atmospheric or middle region are especially connec¬ 
ts with the southern quarter. It is founded on the ver$e 
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k . r*q?R: ii 

3, ^VS, ^ | 

It is a point which we leave, for the present, to the 
enquiry of the persons versed in science or other savants 

There are many things in the Sutras, 16, 17 and 18, 
the threads or wool or hairs from the sacrificer’s chest 
placejJL®«"each obsequial cake, which are not mentioned 

Brahmana and of which there is no trace in the 
"Mantras. There is mention of raiments to he presented 
to the living elders in the Yerse 32, Chapter 2 of the Yajur 
Veda. But the above queer portions of the ceremony arc 
of quite modern origin and date. In the 19th aphorism 
of the Katyayana Sutras is mentioned the pouring of 
water on the cakes which is quite inconsistent with the 
Verse 34, Chapter 2 of the Yajur Veda which ordains that 
the living ciders should be satisfied with water, etc. The 
pouring of water on the eatable cakes would rather render 
them quite tasteless and useless. The 22nd .aphorism 
says that the matron who wishes a son should eat the 
middlemost of the three cakes and recite the Mantra 33, 
Chapter 2, Yajur Veda. There is not the slightest trace of 
these strange ideas in the Brahmanas, what is to be said 
of the Vedas. The precept* in the aphorisms from 16 
to 22 are not mentioned in the Shatapatha Brahmana. 
Katyayana and his followers or interpolators are respon¬ 
sible for them. At any rate, there is no mention of the 
dead forefathers upto the 22nd aphorism. But we do 
not know who is responsible for the aphorisms (23—27) 
mentioning the names of the manes and the service to be 
done to them. '* hesc things are neither in the Vedas nor in 
The4Jjrahraana. Either they must have been added by the 
aphoristTiimself or interpolated by somebody else. 

Lastly wc shall describe the Pitriyajna ot 
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jJST^ ir*NTRr?r II 

t* qfcrrac ll %* wo y, y, ii 

These aphorisms conclude lhat Pitriyajna is not a 
part of the Darsheshti (^rre) (part of the New Moon 
Sacrifice) but it is an independent sacrifice. The sage 
Jaimini treats fully the topic in the above Sutras. There 
is no mention of the dead forefathers or manes in the 
Purva Mimansa. The Pauranikas try to explain their 
“ Obsequial offerings to ancestral manes ’’ by means of 
these aphorisms, but they utterly fail in their attempt. 
Even the modern commentator Shawara Swami Bhatta 
has not applied these aphorisms to the worhsip of the 
Manes, what is to bo said of the aphorist. Thus in detail 
we have described the Pitriyajna in accordance with the 
Original texts of the Yajur Veda, the Shatapatha Brahmana 
and the Shrauta Sutras of Katyayana and the aphorisms 
of Jaimini. We have pointed out above the principal 
differences between the Yeda and its Brahmana and the 
variations and additions in the Sutras. Finally we have 
given the demonstrated conclusion of Jaimini on the poin$. 
In conclusion we leave the subject to the judgment and 
criticism of the savants of the East and West. 

The following Mantras of the Yajur Yeda are quoted 
in support of obsequial offerings to ancestral manes >— 

ifrrr srtfr srst sratnra n 
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qnFqtraq ?=«t% qqfcrer (qfo*qiqu?q ll 

q*Jo qo w© ?<?, *T® y^, y$ U etc., etc. 

q sr: gif Pmt: ^iTqmisgfst wtqqro qftter: i 
*mqq: WTy^mrr ?^r<tp*3^3^nr: nraqimq^ ll 

q*J® qo w© \-f, *T® y? II etc., etc. 

wreiWrar *reqrRrgq*W ^r^xt srtgq itrr i 

jxir: farnsreq q*T: q ii 

q^j© qo q© ?-£, q II etc., etc. 

According to the commentary of Mali idhara all these 
verses are applicable to the oblation and prayer to the 
fathers (manes.) They are formulas addressed to the 
Somavat fathers, to the V.arhishidas and to the Agnish- 
wattas and prayer to fathers of all classes 


f* ntijsqr q gqiWT q {g: I 

q qrr^q ?sr*qr mwr q ll 

qo qo WO *■£, qo Z* II 

Let the food he for the fathers, etc., who are older 
than ourselves, who have left their homes and become 
anchorite^-and who dwell on this earth and who are among 
the \yeif-cond acted beings. 

/ The wo rd aw? mean s well-cooked food ; q qri^q ^^qf- 
fSpnjr: means who dwelt Irr'thts—earthly region; and 
UflRT^ fq^ means those among the good-conducted 
beings. 

It has nothing to do with manes, etc., etc. 

Almost all these verses are found also in the Rig 

Veda. 


The verse 19 is found in Rig Veda, X, 15, 1 ; 51 in 
Rig Veda, 10, 15, 8; 52 in Rig Veda, 1, 9’, 1; 53 in Rig 
Veda, IX, 96, 11; 51 in Rig Veda VIII, 48, 13; 65 in Rig 
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Yeda, 10, 15, 4; 50 in Rig Veda, 10. 15,3; 57 in Eig 
Veda, 10 15, 11; 59 in Eig Veda, 10, 15, 13; 60 in 
Eig Veda, 10, 15, 14 ; 02 iu Rig Yeda, 10, 15, G ; 68 in Eig 
Veda, 10, 15, 2 ; and so forth. 

Wo have already described above that the living 
elders (fathers, etc.), the object of worship (respect or 
honour) in the Parent Sacrifice arc divided into several 
classes Somasadab, pious people, etc. All the 

above verses of the Pig Veda and the Yajur Veda refer to 
the above classes of fathers. There is no smell of the 
dead forefathers (Lares and Manes) in the above Mantras. 

See also Manu, 3, 284. 

jriqamsTsnfesiTii; sjrrstt ii 

r lhe eternal Veda declares that Vasus are called 
Pitris or fathers; Kudras, Pitamahas or grandfathers, 
and Adilyas, Prapitamahas or great grandfathers. 

fq?jfa<imsrsrfaanw: i srfaerrnsr: I *TTtrwr: 1 

II 

The Verse 4 7, Chapter 2 of the Yajur Veda plainly 
points out to the two well-known paths of the Vedas—the 
Devayana and the Pitriyana—Jnana Marga and Karma 
Marga—the first leading to the absolution of the soul and 
the second to its health, • wealth and prosperity, in a 
temporal sense. 

The path of knowledge is described in the Verse 45, 
Chapter 2 and the path of action in the Verse 46, Chap¬ 
ter 2 of the Yajur Veda. ’1 here is no mention of the" 
oblations to the manes in the Verse 47, Chapter 2 of th 
Yajur Veda, etc. Compare Gita, Chapter 8, Shlokas 26 and 
27, where they are named Shukla and Krishna Gati, on 
which Swami Shankaracharya comments y p ra yr mittim 
Ul?r 

The Verse 47, Chapter 2, (Yajur Veda) is also found 
in the Rigveda, 10, 88, 15. For the full description of 
the two paths the reader is referred to the Eig Veda, 7, 76, 
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2 and 10, 2, 7 ; Yajur Veda, 5, 33 and 20, 2; and the 
Atharva Veda, 3, 3, I 5, 2 ; 0, 2, 4, 3 ; 1*2, *2, 2, 4 l ; 18, 4, 4, 2 ; 
18, 4, 4, 15 ; 8, 5, 10, 29 ; and the Taittiriya Sanhita, 2, 3, 
14, 4 ; and the Shatapatha Brahmana, 1,9, 3, 2 ; 13, 2, 7, 12 ; 
and the Tandya Maha Brahmana, 12, 11, 10 ; and so forth. 
For the Pitriyana see also the Atharva Veda, 8, 5, 10, 27 
and 12, 2, 2 and 8, 9, 10. 

In addiiion to the above remarks the reader 
should observe that there are the words STRI qfNfrg 
in the Verse 40 which mean the living ones 
showing allection (benevolent) to the living ones. It 
clearly decides the point that the Verses of the Vedas 
have nothing to do with the imaginary Lares and Manes 
of the modern Puranas. 

tifocnarr ir&f ^srsrafr wiapfrar I 

fifa: heir qreqror ii 

5ITO Sro *o, II 

qo Iro ?■€, Co II 

The reading in the Atharva Veda also is 

. 

q w5ffwT**wr *p# ftw: irra-^% t 

ai* ^ ^ wt ^qwrrac ii 

WO %o q, II 

These Mantras do not refer to the Manes, as it is 
asserted by Mahidhara and others ; but the words A gnish- 
wattas mean the persons well-versed in the knowledge of 
fire (heat, light, etc.), and A nagnishwattas, the other 
perso ns well-versed in other branches or they are equal 
‘toA'gnidagdhas and Anagnidagdhas, which terms mean 
the persons burnt with fire or not cremated. The sacri* 
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ficial offerings are made to save the dead body from putre¬ 
faction, etc. The Mantra preceding this verse runs:— 

^ rNt'Rfr % 3rr%?Tr: i 

This Mantra has or bears reference to the thro win" 

O 

of the sacrificial offerings into the funeral fire to purify 
the bodies of dead persons so that the putrid bodies may 
not pollute the air. The following Mantra (36th) will 
clear the whole thing. 

»rif^ ?qY wpft jit i 

spt3 »r*3 mrt: n 

All this refers to the funeral pyre on which the 
dead body is burnt. It has no connection whatever with 
the oblations to the Manes. In the Vedas irrational beings 
a3 fire, etc., are sometimes addressed in the vocative case. 
See the Nirukta, 7, 1 (*W g ^gc n T T >3raq 5*r5r J ire re r fofi T 

^fcPT II Even mortars, pestles, etc, (irrational 

things) are addressed in the vocative case. 

The following verses also from the Atharva Veda are 
quoted in support of the doctrine of the Manes. 

hi? wf? qfafth ^ fare: n 

^■jtt ^ ii 

w«i$o %o w II 

This Mantra has nothing to do with the worship of 
the dead forefathers. It is simply an address to the 
spirit of the dead man in its pilgrimage to assume another 
body. (For pilgrimage of the soul see the Yajur Veda, 
89 , 6 .) *r 5 TRT ST are the two elemental deities, 

viz., the air and the vapoury particles of the atmospheric 
water. The particles of the dead body mix together 
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(commingle) with them and the sacrificial offerings arc 
the food to air and water. See here Nighantu, 5, 4 and 
Nirukta, 10, (19—21.) 

h: fag: ^ fmrmsr n i 

q ittfafafR ^ 5 %^ srr fagpft mtarr favre; n 
*r£© %© li 

All this is meant to say that the dead bodies should 
not he left to putrify and thus the air would remain pure, 
etc. sure! fa§R we make offerings (to keep the air free 
from poison.) The words u mfal*TTR ’jfaYr repudiates in toto 
the doctrine of offerings to the manes. Here the Pitras 
are said to live on earth, also which is quite against the 
belief of the Mritakapitri Shraddhavadi (jprefagsiT^sn^T) • 

m mm: m m^Rt mmr srrslmut I 

mrem rento mmirjiu sfefar ii 
rnfa 3, ^ II 

This refers to the worship of Yama (making 
the air favourable, by throwing offerings into the fire, 
tojnAktrTEe air free from poison, etc.) Yama is the air 
'produced from (the heat of) the sun. 5RRT reuR the air 
ijvhicli causes the soul to assume another body. The 
phrase explains clearly the doctrine of re-birth. The 
first line is an exposition of this phrase. The Avoids mm; 
and mmi arc here used in their causative sense. (See 
the Kirukta, 10, 19 on Yama). m? Yama is prathama, the 
principal cause of death by leaving the dead body first. 
In the Puranas Yama is said to be the son of Sun 
(literally). On them Sayanacharya bases his commentary 
on the above Mantras. 

*m=5f tjRT ifrgfareftr fererfastr: ** vr«r’m: i 

*>ug fas^f: srssfrema *im vrsrr^ ii 
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firwt: spreading or diffusing all around and snF^fr: means 
preventive of all putrefaction. Clarified butter, barley 
and sesames all make the flame more brilliant. 

The following Mantra (verse 70) plainly refers to 
the dead body placed on the funeral pile. 

qsr*q?r q qq fafa?rerqfq i 

qqrqq^q wrctrar fa?qr q^c n 

m **r*q 3nrfa3*qircq:sc*i' wsjjgf t 

ttfr^nq *r ssi&r qfa it $$ n 

Harah ?T: means flames which are made brilliant 
by means of barley and sesames mixed together and 
thrown into the funeral tire. 

q ^ qrrqqr wqr fa^nisj q \ 

?t*qr' 3F?qg sg?q<fr n wo Iro 3 , \s* n 

This simply refers to a great quantity of gheo 
sprinkled over the funeral pile. All these Mantras have 
no reference whatever to the worship of the Manes. 

q srNrr % Jpu q sirar q =q q^r^Jr: i 

q*qr' vr^vq $«q'g sg^r n w© %» «, y^s n 

This Mantra clearly shows that the sacrificial offer¬ 
ings are made for the living as well as for the dead. 

It is useful to the living because it saves them from 
diseases caused by the pollution of the air and it is useful 
to the dead because it saves them (dead bodies) from 
putrefaction. The verse has nothing to do with the 
Manes. 

fag*!* - : gfafaqg*ir: ll w n 
fag*$r w?aft^wg**T: H vs< n 
wrr fag*q> fafaqg*ir: n qo n Wb wto $q, w ll 
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It simply means the sacrificial offerings are 
to the particles of . the dead bodies on the earth, 
in the middle region and the upper region (sky.) 1 he 
verses have nothing to do with the worship of the Manes. 

Almost all these verses of the Atharva Veda, Book 
18 are also found in the Big Veda, Book 10 with variations 
here and there. 

It is said the Hook 18th of the Atharva Veda contains 
hymns on the subject of sacrificial offerings to the Manes 
or spirits of the dead. We have proved above that they 
are verses relating to the burning of the dead body on the 
funeral pyre. 

wrrariywfrt*! %o 40, 15 :—the burning of the dead 
is the last purificatory rite and there is no other ceremony 
beyond that rite according to the Vedas. 

The following verses from the Big Veda are cited in 
support of the Mritakapitrishraddha or offerings to the 
ancestral Mlancs. 

a ssrpfr i 

anrirow ^ ?r% ^rrerr wsnftair §rf* II 

5*0 ^ \ 0 , || 

The translation according to the commentary of 
Sayana is :—And those two do^s of Yama, the watchers, 
four-eyed, who look on men and guard the pathway,— 
Entrust this man, 0 king, to their protection, and with 
prosperity, and health and wealth endow him. Is this 
not all tinged with Pauranica ideas ? 

'She translation according to the Vaidica Siddh anta 
runs:— 

0 refulgent, the ruler of the inner heart (God), 
thou hast divided all deeds into two classes according to 
thy rule, which protect, (or govern the universe), which 
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have four feet, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha, which 
are guide to the two paths, temporal and spiritual and 
which are giver of fruits to men. By means of those 
actions or paths protect this man (on death bed): with 
the Sakama (temporal) actions give health, wealth 

and prosperity, and with the Nishkama fsrwEl i T (spiritual) 
path offer (prepare for) him absolution. In this verse a 
dying person is ordained to invite learned instructors to 
hear the above hymn recited by them ; and contemplating 
on the Deity, he should give up his vital portions. 

wg sfcawrett forer ll 

3ffo wo *o, w, \ || 

We have given above the explanation and purport 
of the verse and quoted the Nirukta on it. 

These are the principal verses cited as authority in 
support of obsequial offerings to ancestral Manes. We 
have given the real phase or statement of the case. We 
have also given the meaning of the terms “ Yama ” and 
“ Pitri ” according to the Vedas : the Pitris are either the 
living elders (parents, etc.,) as object of worship in the^ 
parent sacrifice or they are a kind of air in the middle 
region (atmosphere). 

We shall bring to the notice of the reader only one 
or two verses more in support of the Vaidica view on the 
Parent sacrifice. 

The Verse 46, Chapter 19 of the Yajur Veda says 
‘ My folk, ye living among those who live.” The critic 
limself can observe whether it refers to the living or the 
Jead parents, etc. 

Again mark the Verse «2, Chapter 19 of the Tajur 
Veda (in the Rig Veda, 10, 5, 6.) Bowing the bended knee 
nd seated southward accept ve all this sacrifice with 
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favour. Injure us not for any sin, O Fathers, which we 
through human frailty have committed. The bended 
knee naturally refers to the living beings, not to the dead 
ones. ^ etc., /. tharva Ycda, 18, 4, 67 and such other 
Mantras utterly demolish to the Pauranica theory of worship 
to the Manes. The reader might have marked more Mantras 
of a similar nature in the preceding pages, we have given 
only a few samples of them. 

In criticising the authorities of the Smritis and the 
modern Puranas the critic is reminded to apply the 
following rules of interpretation :— 

(l) Whenever contradiction exists between the 
Yedas, Smritis and Puranas, etc. (See the Rules of Inter¬ 
pretation). 

(1) fcsra 5T fWRuN: I 

cMra srapre n n 

The critic should apply these rules very carefully 
and judge accordingly. 

Innumerable authorities are quoted from the Smritis 
and Puranas in support of the doctrine of Pindapitri- 
yajna or obsequial offerings to ancestral Manes. A few 
illustrations will suffice— 

qr mfg <r: i 

mRrvrr R^r^i%nrrg*?r: n 
fa;*mruT g farf* ’jRTmw i 
\ f^rsfffacr sirs: ii 

\ etc. 

f'tar farm*: I etc. 

Manu Smrili, Chapter ii. 

ntere srmR:§rR^«ir rw faavt 
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Such are the nature of the verses quoted from 
Manava Dharma Shastra and the other Smiritis in favour 
of the above sacrifice (monthly obsequies to the Manes of 
each man’s ancestors). The sacrificer is, in empty glades, 
naturally clean on the banks of a river and in solitary-. 
spots, to burn certain offerings and with many ceremonies 
to set down cakes of rice and clarified butter invokin'? 

v_J 

the manes to come there and partake of them. He is 
afterwards to feast a number of Brahmins. He is to serve 
them with respect and they are to eat there in silence. 
Departed ancestors are said to be attendant on such invited 
Brahmins, hovering around them and sitting by them when 
they are seated. See the Manu Smriti, Chapter 3, Shloka 
189. There arc mentioned in this chapter of Manu not 
only the cakes of rice but deer (antelopes), goats, buffaloes, 
wild boars, etc., also are ordained for the purpose. Do 
not all these ordinances remind us of the ritual observances 
of the Vamamargees of the day. One can easily observe 
that all these disgusting rituals are interpolations in the 
Manu Smriti and other sacred books. See introduction 
to the Narada Sanhita where it is plainly stated that the 
Manu Smriti has already had three redactions up to this 
time. There were additions to and subtractions from its 
contents. The same is the case with the other sacred 
books, as the Mahabharata, the Bamayana of Valmiki, etc. 
See also the Chapter on the human and animal sacrifice 
There is a tradition that Manu has undergone three 
successive redactions. The introduction to Narada states 
that the work of Manu originally consisted of 1,000 
Chapters and 100,000 Shlokas. Narada abridged it to 
12,000 Shlokas and Sumati again reduced it to 4,000. 
The treatise which we possess must be a third abridgment 
as it only extends to 2,685 Shlokas. In the legal com¬ 
mentaries two other Manus arc frequently quoted—a 
Vrihat (larger) Manu and a Vriddha (old) Manu, ■ The 
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verses quoted from these Manus are not to be met with¬ 
in our code. The fact is, that there must have been a 
Manu whose treatise on law was originally written in 
aphorisms. 

Many changes since Manu, have taken place and 
they are incorporated in the present state of religion, 
such as the modern Puranas, sects, present objects of 
worship, Shiva, Devi or Bhawani, etc., Vishnu and his 
incarnations, Rama, Krishna and other gods, good or bad 
spirits, local gods, early marriage, the present condition 
of women in India to remain behind a curtain, the 
baneful caste system, etc. In fact we cannot form an 
idea of the Vaidica Aryans from what we are ourselves 
now in the present age. There is a gulf of difference 
between their manners and customs, their religious and 
social institutions and habits and those of ourselves. The 
modern Tantras and Puranas have almost changed the 
phase of the Aryan religion contained in the Vedas. 

The following quotations from the Puranas may be 
used as authorities or illustrations on the Mritakapitri 
Shraddlia: — 

wrar qrw ^ sucwr fwi%wr ** ww l 

Brahma Parana. 

UW STOW WIWW: II 

Vishnudharmottara. 
wwfHr 3 fq^nrr jtpt* i 

srracwr wwrewaTOwvwrrw wfwrw: 11 

Matsya Padma, etc , etc. 

Almost all the Puranas contain this doctrine of 
obsequial offerings to the Manes. The reader is especially 
referred to the following authorities :—Agni Puran, Chap¬ 
ter 163; Markandeya, Chapters 30, 31, 32 and 83; Vrihau- 
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naradiya, Chapter 26; Varaha Purana, Chapters 13—14; 
Mutsya Purana, Chapters 16—22 ; Kurma Purana, 20, 21 
and 22 Chapters; and Linga Purana, Chapter 45. The 
whole subject is minutely described in the pages 1717 
of the Chaturvarga Chintamani. 

The most important point is the invitation of Hrah- 
manas to the feast held in honour of dead forefathers 
It is asserted that the Manes in aerial (invisible) forms 
enter into the bodies of the brahman as invited to the 
feast and thus they are propitiated. See Manu, Chapter 3 
Shloka 184. 

fjwnrara; i% fan: 3-<?i%t?cr fasrrac t 

See also Padma Purana, Patala Kbanda. “ When 
liamaji, in his pilgrimage to Pu-hkara, performed this 
rite near Viyogavapi, Sitaji saw actually with her 
physical eyes Maharaja Dasbaratha, etc , in the bodies of 
the I'rahmanas invited to partake of the banquet. She 
was much ashamed of it and hid herself from the sight 
of the forefathers. Does this refer to the custom of 
Pardah ? The condition of women in India in ancient 
lime was immensely superior to what we find now. They 
were not required to remain behind curtain. This loath¬ 
some modern pardah system is evidently an outcome of 
the Mahommedan rule. Certainly the Indian women in 
those days were as modest as they are now; notwith¬ 
standing there was no pardah system then. Most probably 
the writer is thinking of the present pardah system and 
the idea is introduced or rather interpolated in the Purana. 
Or it must be a sensible deviation from the known laws 
of nature. We are not prepared to account for miracles. 

Further, the dead persons assume various bodies 
(of gods, beasts, birds, etc.,) according to their merits or 
demirits in their former birth. The delicious viands 
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enjoyed by the Brahmanas are transformed into that sort 
of food which is most suitable to the god, beast or bird in 
his rebirth. In proof of it, the authority of Devala is 
cited: — 

Hr qfe nrarr 3rr?r. i 

rT^rwn|?T II 

qtnrci'ftr ^ ?|nt i 
«rrarrw orgstair n 

qm wHr qg?ar rtqrirrqq i 

?mr JTW q?Tfq I 

qg^qftswniRr^: srRn*r»rc*fr ii 

Is it not a miracle of miracles ? The history, deri- 
\ /Nation and meaning of the word Sapinda, (HH), for the 
most part, explain the doctrine of the parent sacrifice and 
the modern rite, obsequial offerings to the manes. The 
word Sapinda denoted propinquity or nearness of 
blood—the word pinda meaning body or blood. Gradually 
it came to mean the kinsmanship connected by the 
offering of the funeral rice ball to the manes. Ultimately 
the word pinda means also ball of flesh of various sorts. 
Thus the Law of Inheritance and Succession is entirely 
governed at present by the various interpretations of 
Sapinda. (H. Law) Most of the authorities cited by the 
Pauranikas in support of the doctrine of the sacrificial 
offerings to the fathers, the manes or spirits of the dead are 
from the Big Veda, Mandala 10, the Yajur Veda, Adhyaya 
2 and Adhyaya 19 and the Atharva Veda, Kanda 18. But 
all ibe verses cited by them either refer to the worship 
(respect or honour) shown to the living elders (fathers 
' godfathers, etc ,) or to the burning of the dead body on 
the funeral pile (chitadaha). We could not translate and 
explain all the verses cited within the limited space of 
the short chapter on the parent sacrifice, but we have 
tned to explain clearly the w hole matter, by applying the 
maxim of wr^ig^Ri«Trq where the condition of the 
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whole class is inferred from that of a part, by giving 
the gist or essence and sometimes the translation and 
explanation of the verses quoted. 

All along we have failed to trace the creation of 
the imaginary manes of the Puranas and the origin of 
the invitation of the Brail manas and others to grand feasts 
held in honour of the dead forefathers. There is no men¬ 
tion in the Vedas of the manes end their propitiation ^r 
satisfaction by feasting the 15rahmanas, etc. The Bndw 
manas and others may be entertained sumptuously, but 
not under the pretence of the satisfaction of the manes. 

Conclusion. 

We have surveyed in brief the doctrine of Parent 
Sacrifice. In the Vedas there is no trace of Shraddha. 
The sacrifice is named Pitriyajna in them. The word 
Shraddha is of modern origin. The verses quoted from 
the second chapter and the nineteenth chapter of the 
Yajur Veda, the eighteenth Kanda of the Atharva Veda 
and the tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda, in support of the 
Mritaka l’itri Shraddha, all refer either to the burning 
of the dead on the funeral pile or to the worship (respect 
or honour) of the living ciders. We have fully explained 
the meanings of the words Yama and Pitri in the Vedas 
in the foregoing pages. In the Puranas Yama is an 
extraordinary and miraculous being as described below 
in the Padma Purana :— 


f&reNrreRtTsfrifl crrfcronrtar: I 
wsritarr: srararrfraraft: li 





His body is 240 miles in length, etc. The Yama 
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of the Vedas is quite distinct from the Yaraa of the Pura- 
nas. In the same way the word Pitri of the Puranas is 
quite different from that of the Vedas. 

There are no verses as to the invitation of the Brah- 
manas and others to feasts held in honour of the dead 
forefathers for their benefit- There are verses in which 
the word “ living ” occurs which demolishes the theory 
Njf Mritakashraddha. The Brahmana Granthas, the volu¬ 
minous commentaries of the Vedas, sometimes with some¬ 
thing extraneous or additional to the original texts, also 
show that there is no mention of the offerings to the 
manes or dead forefathers in them. The Shrauta Sutras 
mention and describe in detail the offerings to the manes. 
But the aphorisms relating to the point are cither inter¬ 
polations by later writers or additional remarks of the 
aphorists. There are many interpolations in the Manu 
Smriti and other sacred writings on the subject. Not 
only the cakes or balls of rico are to be offered to the 
manes, but many sorts of flesh accompany and serve the 
purpose of the ceremony. Were not these (the offerings 
to the manes and the animal sacrifice) which led to the 
rise of Buddhism ? The modern Puranas are brimful of 
allusions to ancestral worship. They are full of descrip¬ 
tions of the manes and their partaking of the feasts held 
in their honour by the invitation of the Brahmins. They 
go so far as to assert that the dead forefathers can be 
invited by the recitation of the Mantras. The Manes 
enter the bodies of the Brahmanas invited to enjoy the 
feasts consisting of delicious viands (as laddus, jalebees, 
etc.) The food eaten by the Brahmins is transformed to 
a kind n&est suitable to the person on th“ rebirth and so 
iftirls the vivid description in the Puranas. The 
modern Fauranikas have tried their utmost to deduce the 
doctrine of Mritakapitrishraddha from the Mantras of the 
Vedas and they have upto this time utterly failed in their 
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attempt. They depend on the modem commentators 
Sayana and Mahidhara for the proof of the doctrine. But 
the modern commentaries are based on the Shrauta Sutras 
and the modern Puranas and the Tantras for the doctrine 
of offerings to the manes or dead forefathers. 

It will repay the readei well if he studies the original 
Mantras with the help of the Angas aud the TTpangas, 
especially the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini, and then com¬ 
pare the verses of the Vedas with the Brahmana comments, 
and the Shrauta Sutra glosses. 

The proper study and a comparison of the Vedas, 
etc., with the modern Puranas is sure to cause the reader 
to arrive at the truth. The derivation, etc., of the techni¬ 
cal term Sapinda will help the reader much in the matte* 
The word Sapinda is a compound word made up of Sa and 
pinda. * Sa ’ or Samana means ‘ same ’ and ' pinda * 
means body. The word Sapinda, therefore, means a per¬ 
son who has particles of the same body. Sapinda relation¬ 
ship thus exists through connection of the parts of the 
same body. All those who are descended from a common 
ancestor within seven degrees on the father s side and five 
degrees on the mother's side are Sapindas. Mitakshara. 
Jimutavahana takes the word pinda to mean Parvana 
oblation and according to him only those are Sapindas to 
a person who are related to him through the Parvana 
Pinda. The word has three different meanings : in matters 
relating to inheritance, in matters relating to mourning 
and for purpose of marriage. Dayabhaga. 

All this will plainly tell the reader and critic what 
is Vaidica and what is non-Vaidica in the Pitriyajna. 
There is a gulf of difference betweed the Vaidica 
Pitriyajna and the Mritakapitrishraddha of the Puranas 
and the Tantras described by Sayana and Mahidhara in 
their glosses. 
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There aro translations of tho Vedas but those 
translations, for the most part, are founded on the modern 
commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara imbued with 
Pauranica ideas. The critic has to study the Vedas with 
the help of the Angas, Panini’s Grammar, Yaska’s Nirukta, 
etc., and the IJpangas, the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini, 
etc., and then and then only he can give his opinion on 
the subject. The savants of the East and the West are 
requested to canvass the question of Shraddha 

May God lead us from darkness to light, from false¬ 
hood to truth! is our ultimate prayer to the Almighty. 

v *r rwi; sranjrrr I 

n^jo %o no yd no vt n 

Wherein the Riclias, Samans, Yajur verses (includ¬ 
ing the Atharva Veda), like spokes within a car’s nave, 
aro included, 

And all tho thought of creatures is inwoven, may 
that, my mind be moved by right intention. 



CHAPTER YI1, 

Karma, Kanda. 

ANIMAL AND HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

SgSpBHIS is the most important and most hotly contested 
question of the day in tire whole range of Vaidica 
literature or subjects. There are two or rather three 
parties contending with each other for or against it. The 
first party asserts that there is no animal or human sacri¬ 
fice in the Vedas. The other party or parties assert that 
there is animal or human sacrifice in the Vedas. The 
first party believes that only the four Sanhitas (Kig, 
Yajur, Sanaa and Atharva) are the Vedas. The second 
party says that the Brahmanas are included in the Vedas. 
The first party advances the six Angas and the six Upan- 
gas for the true interpretation of the Vedas, while the 
second party interprets them according to the commen¬ 
taries of Sayana, Mahidhara and [Jwwata. The first party 
holds “ The Vedas, the treasury of Science and morals, 
are revealed by God and regards their textual portions as 
self-evident truths, admitting of no doubt and depending 
on the authority of no other book ; being represented in 
nature, the kingdom of God. It is the condition of all 
kinds of proof and is therefore capable of being proved by 
no other demonstration than by reductio addbsurdum. 
As for example, the sun or the lamp being a self-luminous 
body requires no light from without. The authenticity of 
commentaries on the Vedas, called in Sanskrita the Brah¬ 
manas, the six Angas, six Upangas, four Upavedas and 
1127 Shakhas, all composed by Brahmti and other sages, 
lies in their adherence to the original text, the least depar- 
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ture from which annihilates their authority. The second 
party believes that the four Sanhitas, the Brahmanas, etc., 
all are Vedas. There is nothing in them which is contra¬ 
dictory to each other and to truth. There is a third party 
which with great diffidence says that only the four Sanhitas 
are the Vedas, but there is animal or human sacrifice in 
them. They interpret the Vedas according to the com¬ 
mentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara. 1 n the preceding 
chapters we have fully decided the point that the Brah¬ 
manas cannot be included in the Vedas and the study of 
the Angas and the Upangas is quite indispensable for the 
true interpretation of the Vedas. The commentaries of 
Sayana, Mahidhara and Uwwata contain Pauranica and 
Vamamargica tenets, opinions and ideas. We have already 
brought above to the notice of the reader that the sacrifice 
of the Brahmanas, Shrauta Sutras, Tantras, Bible, etc., is 
quite different from the sacrifice of the Vedas. There is 
no human or animal slaughter in the Vedas. The Yajna 
(worship) is the entertainment of the learned in proportion 
to their worth, the business of manufacture, the experi¬ 
ment and application of Chemistry, Physics and the like 
arts of peace, the instruction of people, the purification of 
air, the nourishment of vegetables by the employment of 
the principles of metereology called Agnihotra in Sanskrita, 
which showers blessings all around. It is the most impor¬ 
tant duty of man. The Vedas prescribe things to be 
burnt to make an excellent smoke which purifies the air, 
also rising, it mixes with and forms clouds and comes 
down as rain, the rain thus also being purified by its pre¬ 
sence. The object and effect of sacrifices, as ordered in 
the Vedas, is the purifying of air and water and hence the 
destroying of disease. 

Sacrifice according to the Bible is anything conse¬ 
crated and offered to God; an immolated victim or an 
offering of any kind laid upon an altar, or otherwise pre- 
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sented in the way of religious thanks-giving, atonement 
or conciliation. Burnt sacrifices or offerings are some¬ 
thing offered and burnt on an altar as an atonement for 
sin. The offerings of the Jews were a clean animal as an 
ox, a calf, or a sheep, or some vegetable substances as 
bread, ears of wheat or barley. See the Book of Leviticus 
for the times of offerings, sacrificers, priests, etc. 

Kinds of Offerings and Sacrifices in the Vedas. 

The products of the cow were offered —milk, curds 
and butter. Grain was offered in different forms. See 
the five great sacrifices of the Aryans. According to the 
Shrauta Sutras, sacrifices included also goats, sheep, cows, 
buffaloes, horses, men—the last two being considered of 
the greatest value. Incense was also burnt. Five animals 
are declared fit for victims (in the Shrauta Sutras) for 
the bloody sacrifices—man, the horse, the steer, the sheep 
and the goat. At a solemn sacrifice all five victims are 
to be immolated. A ccording to the Bible, Brahmanas, 
Shrauta Sutras, Tantras, etc., the slaughter of animals, 
etc, in the name of God or other deities was supposed to 
be the most meritorious work, but according to the Vedas 
it is the most heinous crime and sin. 

Thus premising, we shall quote, translate and ex¬ 
plain texts, etc., from the Vedas, etc. The Brahmanas, 
etc., are voluminous works but we shall take only a few 
samples and examine them. Since the Purva Mimansa 
is the Science of the Vedas and the Brahmanas wo shall 
quote as many aphorisms and extracts from the commen¬ 
taries on the point as we can. The Upanishads including 
the Vedanta, Sankhya, etc., will also be consulted. The 
final conclusion will be that there is no human or animal 
slaughter or offering in the Vedas. It is only the later 
Tantras, Shrauta Sutras, etc., which contain these disgust* 
ing ideas. Such loathsome tenets gave rise to Buddhism 
and Jainism. 
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The Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras on 
Sacrifice. 

At some of these (sacrifices) animals were ordained 
to be sacrificed in large numbers—so many that in com¬ 
parison with them, the hecatombs (the great sacrifice of 
victims) of ancient Greece a id it >.n ; appeir insignificant. 
Not only the Brahmanas describe such sacrifices but the 
Shrauta Sutras and the Grihya Sutras also are brimful of 
allusions to, and contain detailed and minute descriptions 
of, animal and human sacrifices. A full account is given 
in the Brahmanas of the sacrifice of the horse and the 
human sacrifice is referred to with ominous frequency. 
Tn England large number of human beings were burnt 
alive in images made of wicker work. At Athens a man 
and a woman were annually sacrificed to expiate the sins 
of the nations. The Germans sometimes immolated 
hundreds at a time. For the sake of briefness we shall 
quote only a few examples from the Brahmanas and 
Shrauta Sutras. 

“ to srrrgfNr srrssirfa 

” ii rto sir® do *do ^ 11 

“ arai snrraroa ferrar dNr* arrow a aarea 

sad ofNiirof H 

do uro do r, ?do w ii 

dnitTOrifrfa: fd*rfa«rr- 

tftfdTOr wt ifrd *fr5far%:wsr d*rra n 

do aro do vs, dto \\ 

iron wfaw%rTO II 

do ar® do vs, #o $ n 

agarosa gtror rrofd ii 3>o ao *fo t, jto 

W 3 0 See also its Sayana Bhashya. 
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ww vmtzTfssztjfizwfa ii $o qo wo «, sto 3, wg *o n 
*jwr qiurfr% wqq zmim gsrfa ii 

qo wo wo t, sro ^ wg, \i n 
qqr ggfwqicT II f?° qo W® q^qsq wo «, qo $, 

wo -f II 

qsqrSnc: faRqtfnsrq qr^nrqq; li^o qo w® wo «, sro 3 wo {\\ 

See also the commentary of Sayana on them. 
qiW 55 * JTTWWlr, etc. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, p. 972-973, Poona Edition. 

WW qSJWSq ^TT II 

WRqwrqq 5J0 wo W \\ II 

wrgfS wwrefif sTTfnfr qgf T ^m ll 

Wf*qo go ^o wo %, rn II 
qnrmt qgqqft wqf?t ll wreq® go ^o wo ?, %® \h 11 
qqrqr w*gwrqirqr hfaq; ^fHrnFqBwif n 
wr« wr® ^o go qo wo \ w a 11 

In addition to the above quotations, the following 
citations are from the Grihya Sutras, etc. 

(1.) Paraskara Grihya Sutra, Kanda 12, p. 361, 
edited by F. Max Muller. 

Now (follows) the penance for a student who has 
broken the vow of celibacy, etc. The mention of the 
deity (Lust) is noticeable here. Cf. Apastamba translated 
by George Buhler, Prashna 1, Patala 1, Khanda 26, p. 15. 
Gautama edited by F. Max Muller, XXIII, 17 (S. B. E.) 
Vol. II. See also the Manu Smriti, Chapter 11, Shloka, 
118 and 122. 

(2) Apastamba Dharma Sutra, P. 1, P. 5, K. 18 
Translated by G. Buhler, p. 64. 

See also the Ashwalayana Grihya Sutra, Chapter 1, 

K. 24. 
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A. G. Sutra, p. 199. Translated by Hermann Olden¬ 
burg. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, Ashtaka 3, Chapter 9, Anuvaka 
9. See also the Sayanabbashya on it. Cf. The Khadira 
Grihya Sutra, P. 3, K. 4, p. 417. Translated by H. Olden- 
burg. 

(3) Taittiriya Brahmana, Ashtaka 3. Mahabharata, 
Ashwamedha Parva, Chapter 89; Yalmiki Itamayana, 
Bala Kanda, Canto 14. 

(4) Shatapatha Brahmana, Kanda 3, Chapter 4, 
Brahmana 1, Kandika 1-2. Translated by Julius Eggeling. 

(5) Paraskara Grihya Sutra, p. 344. Translated 
by H. Oldenburg. 

(6) Krishna Yajur Veda, Kanda 3, Prapathaka 4, 
Anuvaka 5. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, Kanda 3, Prapathaka 4, Anu¬ 
vaka 1—19. 

Mark the deities and abstractions here. 

(7) Shatapatha Brahmana, Kanda 3, Chapter 4, 
Brahmana 1. 

See also Vashishtha Smriti, Chapter 4, etc. 

(8) Apastamba, Prashna 2, Patala 7, Khandas 16-17. 
Translated by G. Buhler. 

(9) Baudhayana Pitramedha Sutra, Prashna 1. 

See also Ashwalayana Grihya Sutra, p. 238. Trans¬ 
lated by H. Oldenburg. 

On the authority and value of the Grihya Sutras, 
Shrauta Sutras and the Brahmana treatises, see the Rules 
of interpretation, Jaimini, etc. 

The Shrauta Sutras are based on the Brahmanas. 
The word < Shruti is confounded here with the Brahmanas. 
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Whether the so-called Krishna Yajur Veda is Drishta 
(TU) or Prokta (srfar), see Panini. 

All of these prove that there was human or animal 
sacrifice in the Brahmanas, Shrauta Sutras, Grihya Sutras 
and the so-called Krishna Yajur Veda. We have given 
only a few samples. Compare with them the Ajagavadi 
(wnrqqiTSO of the Kateya Shrauta Sutras and so forth. 

A few illustrations of animal sacrifices may be given 
from the modern treatises on the Purva Mimansa 

“ wfwT^nfpr. ” 

“ srrcrorr hw vrrqqFrfimq =” u 

Arthsangraha (p. 88 and 111, Jiwananda’s Edition, 
Calcutta). Laugakshibhaskara. 

^rnn%: qqqr*qrq*q srsroqRt: i qsqy ^qrvncm^ 
feqRrq *jqrjf qrerqsreaircrq 11 x&rfe: 

See the commentaries of Shawara, Kumarila Bhatta 
and Parthsarathi Mishra on them. See the criticisms on 
Jaimini at the end of the chapter. 

fqo jwr 3msrcqr*rffc: 

Madhawacharya. 

On these subjects see the Krishna Yajur Veda 
Sanhita, 2, 3, 9 and first Ashtaka and seventh Ashtaka. 
Also Sayana Bhashya. 

“ wfiqqMrq qgqrar $r?r ” 

See the comments of Shankaracharya, Ramanuja, 
etc., on them. All of these are stated to prove the animal 
sacrifice. "We reserve our criticisms on them so long as 
we have not come to the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini. 

Conflicting opinions on human sacrifice. 

The late Dr. ltajendra Lai Mitra, c. i. B., has tried 
to prove it from his study of the Brahmanas as well as 
from the other sacred bobks, 
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Both Colebrooke and Wilson came to the conclusion 
“ that human sacrifices were not authorized by the Veda 
itself”. “ By the Veda itself ” they meant the hymns of 
the Rig Yeda. 

Some are of opinion that there is a hymn in the 
Rig Veda clearly referring to the story of Shunahshepa 
(described in detail in the Aitareya Brahmana) but so 
vaguely that it could not bo said that it authorized human 
sacrifice 

- See Rig Veda, Book I, hymns 21—30. See also the 
translation by Professor Max Muller and by Mr. Griffith. 
They, on the authority of Sayana, say this is one of the 
hymns addressed by Shunahshepa to Yaruna, when bound 
to the sacrificial post (sec the hymn 25). Varuna pleased 
with the bymns of Shunahshepa set him free. 

We have first of all in the Aitareya Brahmana the 
details of the story of Shunahshepa in which a Brahmana 
sells one of his own sons to a Llaja with the expressed 
intention that he be slain and sacrificed as an offering to 
Varuna in the place of the Kaja’s own son who had been 
promised to the god, etc., etc. 

. By repeating the Mantras in praise of Varuna, the 
victim escaped death. 

srror I ar§3?r nltfr. 

Aitareya Brahmana, Panchika 7, Chapter 3. 

Further we will give the whole stcry in a condensed 
form. The story is found with variations more or less, in 
the Ramayana, Bhagwata Purana, etc. It is a mere 
legend and intrinsically false. No trace of all these details 
urthe Bva\ .nana, etc., is found in the Rig Veda. Human 
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sacrifices are not authorized in the Vedas, but were intro¬ 
duced in later times. We have already shown above how 
the Brahmanas comment on the hymns of the Vedas. 
There are many things in them extraneous or additional 
to the original texts of the Vedas. Sometimes they des¬ 
cribe and introduce in them the rites and customs which 
prevailed at the time of their composition. If We traoe 
the story from the Brahmana to the modern Puranas and 
the Dramas and then compare it with the original verses 
(Mantras), then we shall be able to arrive at the truth. 
For ready reference see Indo-Aryan, Vol. II, pp. 74—76; 
Wilson’s Rig Veda, I, pp. 59 f ; Max Muller’s History of 
ancient Sanskrita literature, pp. 408 ff. and Translation of 
the Aitareya Brahmana by Dr. Haug, pp. 460 ff. Mann 
Smriti, 10, 106; Vashishta Smriti, Chapter 17,31,33. 
Valmiki Ramayana, Book I, Cantos 61-62; Bhagavata 
Purana, Skandha P, Chapter 7 ; Vedic India, Chapter X. 

An abstract of the Aitareya version of the story 

There was a powerful king, Harishachandra, a descen¬ 
dant of Vedhas (Brahma) who had a hundred wives but 
no son. By advice of the great sage Narada who lived in 
his house, he prayed to Varuna the king and said “ may 
a son be born to me and I shall sacrifice to thee!” Varuna 
said “ yes ” and a boy was born to the king who named 
him Rohita. Varuna soon claimed the child. But the 
father succeeded in obtaining respite after respite until 
Rohita grew to young manhood and was girt with his 
armour. Then Varuna would wait no longer and the king 
could find no more excuses. 

So he said to his son “ child, he gave thee to me, that 
I sacrifice thee to him.” The son said “no,” took his bow 
and ran away from home and went to the forest where be 
lived for a year. Then Varuna vented his anger on the 
kin g, whom he afflicted with dropsy. Rohita, meanwhile 
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met a Brahmana in his wanderings, who advised him to 
travel. It was Indra in human form “ The fortune of a man 
who sits, he said, sits also. It rises when he rises, sleeps 
when he sleeps, and moves when he moves. Travel! a 
traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. Look 
at the happiness of the sun, who travelling never tires. 
Travel Rohita. “ llohita travelled six years. He came to 
know that his father had been alll ictod with dropsy by 
Varuna. At the end of his travelling he met in the forest 
a starving Rishi of the holy Angiras race, who had three 
sons. Rohita said to him “ Rishi, I give thee hundred 
cows, 1 ransom myself with one of these thy sons.” The 
father embraced the eldest and said “not him.” The 
mother embraced the youngest and said “ not him” So they 
agreed to sell Shunahshopa, the middle son. And Rohita 
took him to the king who offered him to Varuna in ex¬ 
change for his son. Varuna said “ yes, for a Brahmana 
is better than a Kshatriya ” and ordered the king to 
prepare a great royal sacrifice. Shunahshepa was to be 
tho victim for the day when the Soma is offered to the 
gods. Vishwamitra was the ho tar on this occasion. But 
when 8hunahshepa was prepared, they could get nobody 
to bind him to the sacrificial post. His own father, who 
had sold him did it for a hundred more cows. But no one 
could be found to kill him. 11 is father declared himself 
willing to do that also for still a hundred more and 
approached his son whetting his knife. Shunahshepa 
thought “ They will really kill me as if I were not a man. 
I shall pray to the gods.” He prayed to them all in suc¬ 
cession, one sending him on to another. Ushas came last. 
While he prayed to her his fetters were loosed and dropped 
off him and the king’s dropsy left him, so he was well again. 

And the victim that was to have been was requested 
instead, to perform the sacrifice of the day. The Rishi 
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now claimed his son and wanted to take him back with 
him. But he refused and became the adopted son of 
Yishwamitra. For the other versions of the story, the 
reader is referred to the other works, Iiamayana, etc. It is 
very easy to disentangle the kernel of this story from 
the Brahmanica and Epic and Pauranica and Drama tic and 
Tantrica additions and flourishes and accept the gist or 
purport only of the legend. 

Another passage from the Aitareya Brahman, is 
referred to with the view of the rice cakes superseding 
all other kinds of offerings. See Haug, Vol. II, P. 90 ff. 
All these stories are to be understood in the usual 
way in which Brahmana eulogistic legend are—what is 
depreciative and prohibitive is simply padding of no value 
except to increase the eulogy. Cf. the Arthavada, 
Stuti or Ninda of the Purva Mimansa and the Brahmanas. 
We have only to accept their gist or purport. The gist 
of the story of Shunahshepa is that the individual soul 
(called Shunahshepa in the legend of the Aitareya Brah¬ 
mana and the other religious books) supplicates the 
Almighty God to save him from the wordly trammels or 
bondage. It is not a proper name but it means simply 
wise and learned in the Vedas. His prayer to God is 
given in the following verses : — 

.5£0 fro fro l || 

.3 ff0 fro ^0 fro * II etc., etc. 

The first verse contains the enquiry and the second 
verse the reply to it. All this is in accordance with the 
Vaidica Siddhanta. The Pauranicas and others say that 
a sage named Ajigarta raised his sword actually to kill 
Shunahshepa. Shunahshepa and others were real human 
beings. The Pauranicas are always accustomed and ever 
apt to take this story and others of similar nature in their 
literal sense. All these myths, legends, fables or stories 
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contain some moral or instruction and we must accept 
them in that light or their rhetorical and figurative sense. 
They are mere Arthavadas (explanations) of the Mantras 
and whatever in the exaggerations and amplifications of 
the Brahmanas and the Puranas is inconsistent with the 
Vedas must he rejected. Let us come to the V edas them¬ 
selves and examine the ordinance or doctrine critically 
on the authority and the commentaries of Sayana and 
Mahidhara and the Vaidica Sidhanta founded on the 
Angas and the Upangas. 

Big Veda, Mandla I, Suktas M —30. We shall take 
only 4 verses from the hymns and examine them minutely. 

ifairaigdrai u?rro|. ^sjjfawnir I 
5Tt wst wTcfair w rwr mat W ii \ ii 

wftjw jranrenwertaj wmf jfrfr \ 

^wrw 

Translation based on the commentary of Sayana- 
charya:— 

Of what Divinity of what class amongst the im¬ 
mortals shall wo invoke the sweet name who will give 
us to the great Aditi that I may again behold my father 
and mother ? 

Let us invoke the sweet name of Agni the foremost 
amongst the Divinities that he may give us to the great 
Aditi and that I may again behold my father and mother. 
The translation according to the Vaidica Sidhanta runs 

The name of what God amongst the immortals dowe 
certainly consider the best who will send us back to the 
world of the mortals (this earth) to see parents. 

Amongst the immortals we consider the name of the 
Almighty God, foremost Agni, the best who will send us 
hack to the world of the mortals (this earth) to see parents. 
Amongst the immortals we consider the name of the 
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Almighty (iod, foremost Agni, the best. He will send 
us back to the world of the mortals (this terrestrial region) 
to sec father and mother again. Aditi means the region 
of the mortals, this earth. 

The verses contain the doctrine of rebirth or re¬ 
incarnation 

?pr. I 

waft TT5TT aftgp w^wr fagutwr win*« ^ II 

Translation according to the commentary of 
Sayana:— 

Sliunahshepa caught and bound to the three-footed 
tree (the sacrificial post) has invoked the son of Aditi, 
may the royal Varuna, wise and irresistible, set him free ; 
may he let loose his bonds. 

Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
A wise or learned person, in actions, worship and 
knowledge, resembling trees, bearing fruits caught 
(entangled in the meshes of the world) invokes the 
supreme soul. May the Koyal Varuna (Almightyy God), 
wise and irresistible, set him free, may he let loose his 
bonds (worldly trammels or bondage !) 

Shunahshcpa in the hymns is not a proper name. 
It is a common noun meaning learned and wise. 

farsarraar m rawrwrofcmw: i 
*arru*r#r gaftsrWr^; nfaaftnr- »srfw&fr II \\ 

*<r. foft: aft#... ft 3 i j^h 

5*>'T: II This is the authority for the mean¬ 
ing of the word gar: # Shunahshepa. 

ggft* *ir farcrcf i 

wshsmrftr ii ii 

Translation according to the commentary of Sayana;- 
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Loosen our upper bonds, the central and the lower, 
so that w r c may live ! 

Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta — 

May Tie loosen all my worldly bonds (fetters) ! aris¬ 
ing from any cause. The three bonds or fetters arc dark¬ 
ness, sickness and death, or birth, mundane existence and 
death or sattwa, rajas and tamas. '1 lie language here is 
figuratively used and Shunabshepain the Yaidica language 
is the individual soul. N. B. bhunahshepa is the Eishi 
or Seer of these Mantles. According to the Nirukta 
inretW: a rishi is the seer of the Mantras or verses only. 
He is not the subject of the description of the verses, i. e , 
his own description is not given in those Mantras. 

TOriNwraroar according to this Nirukta, the 
Mantra gives the description of the god called its deity. 
Shunahsliepa is the seer of the Mantras and the word 
Shunahshepa in the Mantras is the individual soul. The 
deities of the Mantras are Prajapati, Agni, etc., meaning 
God himself. Such reasons go to prove that there is no 
trace or mention of human sacrifice in the Yedas. 

The verses of the 30th and the 31st. chapter of the 
Yajur Yeda are quoted in support of the human sacrifice. 
Cf. Book N and Book XIX of the Atharva Veda and the 
Book X of the Big Yeda and their Sayana Bhashya. The 
victims, men and women, to be dedicated to various deities 
and abstractions are enumerated from the 30th Chapter 
and the verses of the Purusha Sukta are given in support 
of the sacrifice from the 31st Chapter. It is asserted that 
the C hapters 30 and 31 treat of the human sacrifice or 
Purusha Medha. The ceremony was to be performed by 
a Hrahmana or a Bajanya and was expected to obtain for 
the sacrificer universal pre-eminence and every blessing 
which the lmrse-sacrifice might have failed to secure. The 
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ritual resembles in many respects that of the Ashwi- 
medha; man tno noblest vie’im being actually (Taittiriya 
Bralimana) or symbolic illy (Shatapatha Brahmana) 
sacriliced instead of Ihc h rsc and men and women 
of various tribes, figure *, complexions, characters and 
professions b ‘ini' attached to the sacrilieial stakes in 
place of the lame and wild animals enumerated in Chapter 
21-th of the \ <ijur \ eda these nominal victims were 
afterwards released uninjured and so far as the text of the 
white Yajur Yeda goes, the whole ceremony was merely 
emblematical, a type of the allegorical self-immolation of 
Purusha, Embodied Spirit or the Cosmic man. The 
ceremony begun in the Chapter 30 is continued and con- 
<luded in the Chapter 31. The Brahmana priest recites 
to the assembled human victims the famous Purusha 
hymn (Chapter 31, Verses 1— G), which celebrates the 
mystical immolation of Purusha, the origin of all creation, 
of which the Purusha Medha or Human Sacrifice is an 
emblematical representation. See the Purusha Sudtta, its 
translation and explanation in the Section on “ Creation.” 
It has nothing to do with human sacrifice. 

I he sacrifice could he commcncod only on the tenth 
of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra and alto¬ 
gether it required 10 days for its performance, though 
only five out of the 10 days were especially called the days 
of the Purusha Mcdln, whence it got the name of Pan- 
chaha (penta-diurnal). Pleven sacrificial posts were 
required for it, and to each of them was tied an animal 
j fit for Agni and Soma (a barren cow), the human victims 
being placed between the posts. The passago in the Yajur 
Veda bearing on the subject describes the different kinds 
of human victims appropriate for various gods and goddess¬ 
es. The section in which it occurs, opens with three 
verses which the commentator (Mahidhara) says were in¬ 
tended to serve as Mantras for offerings of human victims^ 
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Then follows a series of 179 names of gods in the dative 
case each followed by the name of one or more persons in 
the objective case thus :— 

“ To Brahma, a Brahmai.a; to the Marutas, a 
Vnishya, etc.” The copula is nowhere given and it is 
optional with the reader to supply whatever verb he choos¬ 
es. The whole of their names occurs also in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (Q. V.) with only a few slight variations and 
in some cases having the verb alubhate (in^nilr) “ to 
kill ” with the prefix a and commentators have generally 
accepted the “term” to mean slaughter. Apasttamba 
makes here the following remarks The I’urushaMedha 
is penta-diurnal; a Brahmana or a Kshatriya should cele¬ 
brate it. He thereby acquires strength and vigour ; he 

enjoys all fruition.Eleven animals should be 

tethered to eleven sacrificial posts and thiee oblations to 
Savitri having been offered with (he specified Mantra, on 
the middle day they should be sacrificed (or consecrated 
vpakrtla). Having sacrificed thr<ce eleven men reciting 
the specified Mantra, the priest places the sacrificed vic¬ 
tims between the sacrificial posts. The priest then placing 
himself on the south side recites the hymn to the great 
male Narayana, and then turning a burning brand round 
the victims consigns them to the north ; the other priests 
then offering an oblation with clarified butter to the pre¬ 
siding divinity, place them there.” 

Sayana adds : “ The human-formed animals, begin¬ 
ning with Brahmana and ending with a virgin should be 
immolated (alabdliavyah along va ith the 

sacrificial animals on the middle day of the five days of 
this Purusha Medha which is a kind of Soma Yoga.” 

The modern commentators of the Purva Mimansa 

on Mimansa ex- 

dam that the sacrificial operations “ of consecration of 
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bringing the animal to the place of sacrifice, fettering it, 
tying it to the post, slaughtering and cuttiug the carcass 
open for the distribution of the ilesli among the priests are 
all implied when sacrifice is meant.” 

The Shatapatlia Bralunana also describes this rite :— 

j^r i. . 

II (?- ??) II 

i. 

asnif a-gH!rfl5*TO% i.*rSR??TS3r il?3, e, ro ) 

1 lie following is the Shatapatlia Bralimana’s des¬ 
cription of the rite (as translated into English by Julius 
Eggeling). 

Section I. “ Verily the great male Narayana willed 
‘ I shall abide over all living beings, verily T shall become 
all this (creation).’ lie perceived this penta-diurnal sac¬ 
rificial rite, Purusha Mcdha. He collected it. With it ho 
performed a sacrifice. Performing a sacrifice with it, ho 
abode over all living beings, and became all this (creation). 
He abides over all living beings, and becomes all this, who 
performs a Purusha Medha, as also he who knows all this. 


All these regions, the whole year, the whole soul, 
the whole Purusha Medha are for the attainment and sub¬ 
jugation of everything. 

(Seotion 2). 1. Now, whence the name Purusha 

Medha P These regions verily are Pur, and He, the 
Purusha, who sanctifies this (Pur) sleeps (shete) in this 
abode (Puri) and hence is ho named (Puri)- and shete— 
Purusha. 

To him belongs whatever food exists in these re¬ 
gions ; that food is (called) Medha ; and since his food is 
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Medha, therefore is this Purusha Medlia. Now since in 
this (rite) purified males arc sacrificed (alabhate) therefore 
verily is this a Purusha Medha. 

(10). “A Bralimana is sacrificed to brahma. 
Brahma is verily Bralimana; lh'ahma thrives (1.rough 
Bralimana. To the Kshatriva (divinity) a (person of the) 
Rajanya (caste), (should he sacrificed). The Kshatriya 
is verily Rajanya. The Kslmtra tlnives through a Ksliat- 
ra. To the Marits a Vaishya (should be sacrificed). The 
Vishais the Maruts. The Yisln thrives through the Vishas. 
To Tapas (the presiding divinity of penances) a Slxudra 
(should be sacrificed). Tapases verily Shiulra. Tapas 
thrives through Tapases (works of penance). Even as 
these gods thrive through these animals (victims) so do 
they, thriving, cause the institutor of the sacrifice to 
thrive in all his wishes. 

20.He verily should not speak with every 

body ; to him the Purusha .Medha is everything and there¬ 
fore he should not speak to all (kinds of persons) ; to those 
only whom he knows, who are learned, and who arc dear 
to him, he may speak ; but not to all.” 

Katyayana explains all this in his Sutras. He sup¬ 
plies the ellipses also where he thinks necessary. See also 
the Taittiriya Bralimana and the portion translated by 
Julius Eggcling, Part V, pp. 113—17. 

(t) To a divinity of the Bralimana caste a Brah- 

mana should be sacrificed (alabhate);. 

(10) to Atikrushta (a detested divinity) a Magadha (the 

son of a Vaishya by a Kshatriya woman). . . 

(179) (and) to the goddess of ho])e for attainable objects 
a virgin. 

We have already given the remarks of Apastamba 
on them. 
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Thus we have seen that Katyayana, Apnstamba and 
the modern commentators Sayana, Mahidhara, etc., and 
the modern commentators of the Purva Mimansa and the 
authors of the modern, treatises on the Purva Mimansa, 
all explain and comment that the Vedas and their Brah- 
manas contain and describe Human Sacrifice. The West¬ 
ern Sanskrita Scholars and most of the Eastern Scholars 
(Colebrooke, Weber, Wilson, Muir, Oldenburg, Ragozin, 
Max Muller, Ilillebranst, It. L. Mitra, R. C. Dutta, etc.,) 
follow the above aphorisls, commentators and authors and 
assert in their works tint there is human and animal sac¬ 
rifice in the Vedas (Mantra and Brahmana). It was 
either real or symbolical. We shall translate and 
explain the verses of the Vedas according to the Vaidica 
Siddhanta and prove conclusively from the Purva 
Mimansa of Jaimini (the science of Mant ra and Brahmana) 
that there is no trace of Human or Animal Sacrifice in 
the Vedas. 

stores i 

ll l ll 

vmfcsretr vfwi% i 

fodt ?rr h; n k n 

fsr^r’rft k? I 

sr^ 5 r?T 5 r wr^r 11 3 11 

f%¥TriTrt c cP?-^rir% tfvter: i 

^n%?rrt ll « ll %o «ro V ll 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi¬ 
dhara :— 

1. Our sacrifice, God Savitar! Speed onward : speed 
to his share the sacrificer’s patron. May the celestial 
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Gandharva, cleanser of thought and will, make clean our 
thoughts and wishes. The Lord of Speech sweeten the 
words we utter ! 

2. May we attain that excellent glory of Savitar, 
the God: so may he stimulate our prayers. 

3. Savitar, (Joel, send far away all troubles and 
calamities, and send us only what is good. 

4. We call on him, distributor of wondrous bounty 
and of wealth, 

On Savitar who looks on men. 

The verse one is repeated from XI, 7 and the verse 
two is repeated from TIT, 35 and XXIT, 9 of the Yajur 
Yeda. 

Compare the versos 3 and 1 with the Rig Veda, V, 
82, 5 and I, 22, 7. 


According to the Yaidica Siddhanta the nature of 
God and the duties of an earthly sovereign are described 
in Chapter 30 of the Yajur Yeda, The first four verses 
ordain how the Almighty C.od under the name of Savitar, 
etc., is to be supplicated. The first verse describes also 
the qualifications of an earthly sovereign. lie should 
promote all learning and encourage education, lie should 
be possessed of pure qualities, actions and’temper, he 
should develop the resources of his country, should protect 
the virtuous and be devoted to God. 


Oh! Refulgent God Savitar (the generator of all) 
accomplish the sacrifice, (viz., just polity or the art of 
government) and bring into existence the lord of the sac¬ 
rifice (a good king) for the enjoyment of the worldly 
objects, etc. May he (the king) the protector of this 
earth! be possessed of a good temper! May ho purify 
(increase) our worldly knowledge! Himself being educa- 
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ted, the lord of speech, may he sweeten our speech (or 
support the cause of education). 

tsnrcr© rM© *, *© n s*rt© ft$© 3 , * 11 
rr^ir: *rtwi n 

Verses 2, 3, 4 point out also that a king should imi¬ 
tate the qualities of the Almighty. He should be just, 
etc., a good governor, ruler, etc. As God is merciful to 
the whole world, the king should be kind to and sympa¬ 
thise with his subjects. He should protect them as his 
own sons and make them righteous. The figure employed 
in the above verses is a kind of suppressed simile. 

As far as the first four verses go there is not much 
difference between the explanation of Mahidhara and the 
Vaidica Siddhanta. But Mahidhara says the above verses 
were intended to serve as Mantras for offerings of human 
victims. Then, according to him, follows a series of 179 
deities and abstractions in the dative case, each followed 
by the name of one or more persons in the objective case, 
thus, “ to Brahma a Brahmana, etc.” The copula is no¬ 
where given but he supplies the ellipsis “ he (the sacri- 
ficer) binds to the stakeand then goes on explaining 
particular kind of man or woman should be offered to a 
particular god or abstraction. Thus he proves that there 
was human sacrifice in the Veda. We have already shown 
that this chapter contains no smell of human sacrifice. 
In this chapter is ordained how a man should pray to God 
and for what object. We shall take only three or four 
verses as a sample and translate and explain them accord¬ 
ing to Mahidhara and Vaidica Siddhanta. The remaining 
verses may be similarly translated and explained. 

rant KT«nir m ^ 

ii x ii 
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Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dhara:— 

“ For Brahman (priesthood) he binds a Brahmana 
to the stake, for ICshatra (Royalty) a Raj any a ; for the 
Maruts a Vaisliya; for Penance a Shudra; for Darkness a 
robber; for Hell a homicide or a man who has lost his con¬ 
secrated fire; for Misfortune a eunuch; for Venality an 
Ayogu; for Kama a harlot ; for excessive noise a Magadha. 

Ayogu—a gambler or an unchaste woman. 

The translation of the verse according to the Vaidica 
Siddhanta runs 

O God or king ! produce or order to be (according 
to the Varnavyavastha) a Brahmana for the promulgation 
or spread of the Divine or Vaidica knowledge ; a Rajanya 
or Kshatriya for the government or protection of a country ; 
a Vaishya to tend the cattle and a Shudra for service. 
Remove or drivo away a thief lurking in darkness, the 
hellish (fit for a prison), killer of warriors ; a eunuch bent 
or intent on committing a sin ; Ayogu—one armed with a 
deadly weapon going to commit murder; a harlot (or an 
unchaste woman) desirous of unawful intercourse; and a 
cruel professional bard or minstrel determined to censure 
others. 

ifmir *frcir*ro?|j vroHr tfro# 

sroHr bny srrftifTR^rd - sm? fwfrjsr 

n e 11 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dhara:— 

For Dance a stable-master, for Song a public dancer; 
for Duty one who attends court; for Pastime a timid man ; 
for Sport a chatterer ; for Laughter an artist; for Pleasure 
a woman-lover ; for Desire a damsel’s son ; for Dexterity 
a car-builder; for Firmness a carpenter. 
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Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta:— 

0 God or king, you should produce or appoint a 
Suta (born of a Ksliatriya father and a Brahmana mother) 
for dancing ; a shailusha (a public dancer or musician) for 
singing; one who attends court (the president of a society) 
for the publication of religion or duty; a praiser for pas¬ 
time or tenderness ; a wife loving (husband) for pleasure; 
for dexterity a car-builder; and for firmness a carpenter. 

And remove or expel a Bhimala (one who takes 
delight in vicious and ever terrific things) devoted to an 
assembly consisting of wicked persons ; a chatterer or 
buffoon, ever intent on laughter and a damsel’s son given 
to intoxication or drunkenness (vicious desires). 

v^nfrT wnj «rr*r II rroo 11 

As God loves the virtuous and hates the vicious 
persons, a king (or his officers) should protect and encour¬ 
age the virtuous and expel jocose and terrific persons. He 
(the king) should have an assembly of wise persons to 
make good laws and encourage all learning (arts and 
sciences). 

N. 1i. —Are there any such deities as Sport, Laughter, 
etc., mentioned in the Vedas ? They are all Pauranica 
or Vamamargica gods and goddesses. 

Jjru# II « II 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dhara:— 

“ To trouble a potter’s son, for Device an artificer; 
for Beauty a jeweller; for Welfare a sower; for the 
Arrow-deity a maker of shafts ; for Injury a bowyer ; for 
Action a bow-string maker ; for Fate a rope-maker; for 
Death a hunter; for the Finisher a dog-leader. 
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Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta:— 

Oj God or king produce or order to undergo the 
troubles of baking or drying bricks, etc., a potter’s son; a 
good worker to increase intelligence ; a jeweller for beauty; 
for good conduct a man who imparts knowledge (as a 
sower sows good seeds); a maker of shafts to make arrows ; 
a bow-maker to make weapons or missiles ; a bow-string 
maker to accomplish good .action or purpose ; and a rope- 
maker for good design; and drive away a hunter devoted 

to excessive shooting and a dog-leader (one who keeps 
many dogs) to finish other’s life. The officers of the king 
should cultivate arts and sciences and should expel the 
keeper of dogs and cliandala (outcastcs). They should 
be ordered to live out of the town or village. 

*n*rr srarnm 11 fMio 3, " 

It is plain the arrow-deity, etc., are not the gods of 
the Vedas. The whole, comment is tinged with the Paura- 
nica and Vamamargica ideas, etc., etc. 

^rf?r ^^arr^r- 

ftj ^rfrT sratr ^rrfar I wfor 

milftUIIIM stRTPTSIT: I WTO: 3^qr?T%k^: ffnTTSJJST 
rfniiw: II « II 

Translation according to the commentary of Mahi- 
dhara:— 

“ Now he ties up the following veriform men: one 
too tall, one too short, one too stout, one too thin, one too 
white, one too black, one too bold, one too hairy. These 
must be neither Shudras nor Hrahmanas and must be dedi¬ 
cated to Prajapati. A minstrel, a harlot, a gambler and a 
eunuch—neither of Shudra nor Brahmana caste, one to be 
dedicated to Prajapati. 

Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
runs;— 
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0 Kings, as a wise man allows all sorts of men to 
approach him for instruction, whether too tall or too short, 
etc., non-Shudras and non-Braliraanas and worshippers 
of Prajapati (God), so you also should do to administer 
justice to them and to keep them under your protection. 
A despicable person, a harlot, a gambler and a eunuch 
should be ordered to live out of the town or village. The 
worshippers of God, non-Brahmanas and non-Shudras 
should bo allowed to reside in the town or village. 

It is an example of a kind of suppressed simile. Its 
purport is — 

0 Men ! as w r ise men accomplish their purposes by 
having intimate and thorough knowledge of things, great 
and small, visible and invisible, so you should be conver¬ 
sant with all sorts of things and acts accordingly. All 
should worship God, Prajapati (the Lord of the universe) 
Thus happily ends the 30th Chapter of the Yajur Veda. 

According to Mahidhara, the ceremony of human 
sacrifice is continued and concluded in the Chapter 31. 
The Brahmana priest recites to the assembled human vic¬ 
tims the famous Purusha hymn (verse 1—1C) which cele¬ 
brates the mystical immolation of Purusha, the origin of 
all creation of which the Purusha Medha or human sacri¬ 
fice is an emblematical representation. 

The Purusha Sukta or hymn has given rise to many 
conjectures and surmises. Most of the European Sanskrita 
Scholars assert that this hymn is of comparatively recent 
origin. It is pantheistic, etc., in view and appears to be 
an attempt to harmonize the two ideas of sacrifice and 
creation. Some say it celebrates the mystical immolation 
of Purusha, the origin of all creation of which the Purusha 
Medha or human sacrifice is an emblematical representa¬ 
tion. Others declare that it exhibits and proves the incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity and image-worship. They have chiefly 
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based their translations on the commentary of Mahidhara 
(annotations full of Vamamargica ideas and impure 
thoughts). We shall examine these modern commentaries 
passim and show that they are quite in contradiction to 
the comments and annotations of the ancient sages, Yaska- 
charya, etc. As to the pantheistic view of the translators 
criticisms we have had enough in section of the “ Creation 
of the Universe ” and the fourth chapter on the Upa- 
nishads. As to the recent origin of the hymn, it is their 
own (the translators') imagination. There is no mention 
or trace of the incarnations of the Deity and image-wor¬ 
ship in the Vedas. As it is the case with the Turusha 
Sukta that it is a literal statement of fact, not an allegory, 
so the idea of incarnation and ima^e-worship has its origin 
in the lJrahmanas and the l’uranas, not in the Vedas. 
We shall give explanations and translation according to 
the older authorities of the sage Yaskacharva and the 
H rah man as in accordance with the general tenor of the 
Vedas. The hymn is a mere allegory. The first Mantra 
and the 16th verse are clue to the whole hymn. It is an 
allegorical description of the cosmology of the Vedas. The 
other metaphorical descriptions of the Deity may be com* 

pared with this hymn,—for instance, . 

(having faces, etc., on all sides); .(having 

one thousand feet, etc.) ; .(unborn, having 

one foot, etc.); .(having no feet, etc), 

and so forth ; which if taken literally have no sense. Thus 
the general reader will see that we give the Sukta accord* 
ing to the Vaidica Siddhanta. The Sanskrita reader should 
study the original hymn with comments from the Nirukta, 
etc., and examine the purport we give in the pure Vaidica 
style. The hymn has nothing to do with any sacrifice, 
human or animal. 

Translation of the Puruska Sukta (Rig Veda, X, 00) 
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based on the commentary of Sayana :— 

“ Purusha of the thousand heads, the thousand eyes, 
the thousand feet, covered the earth in all directions and 
extended ten lingers’ breadth beyond. 

2. Purusha is this whole universe. Whatever has 
been, and whatever shall be, and a possessor of the immor¬ 
tality which groweth great by food (offered in sacrifice). 

3. So great is Purusha, yea, greater still. One 
quarter of him is all that hath been made, three quarters 
cf him arc the immortals in heaven. 

4. With three feet Purusha mounted up, with one 
foot he lemained here; then ho spread out on all sides and 
became that which eateth and that which eateth not. 

5. From him the Viraj has born, and from the 
Viraj again Purusha. As soon as he was born he reached 
out beyond the earth at both ends. 

6. When the gods prepared the sacrifice with 
Purusha as the offering, the spring was the sacrificial 
butter, the summer was the fuel, the autumn was the 
(accompaying) oblation. 

7. On the sacrificial grass they anointed the victim, 
that Purusha who was born in the beginning; him the 
gods sacrificed, whose favour is to be sought and tho 
P.ishis. 

8. When the sacrifice was completed, they collected 
the fat dripping from it j it formed the creatures of air, 
and the animals that live in forests, and those that live in 
villages (wild and domestic). 

9. From this sacrifice when completed were born 
the Rig hymns, and the Sama hymns and the incantations 
(probably the Atharvan); and the Yajus was born from it 

10. From it were born the horses and all the cattle 
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that have two rows of teeth ; the kine were born from it; 
from it the goats and sheep were horn. 

11. When they divided Purusha, into how many 
parts did they cut him up ? what was his mouth ? what 
were his arms ? what were his thighs and his feet called ? 

12. 1 he Brahmana was his mouth ; the Rajanya 
was made from his arms ; the Yaishya was his thighs ; the 
Shudra sprang from his feet. 

13. The moon was horn from his mind; the sun 
from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; from his 
breath the wind was born. 

14. From his navel came the air, from his head 
sprang the sky; from his feet the earth; from his ear the 
regions, thus theyrformed the worlds. 

15. When the gods hound Purusha as victim, pre¬ 
paring the sacrifice, seven enclosing bars of wood were 
placed for him, thrice seven layers of fuel were piled for 
him. 

16. So the gods through sacrifice earned a right 
to sacrifice ; these meres the first ordiances. Those mighty 
ones attained to the highest heaven, where the ancient 
gods abide, whose favour is to be sought. 

Explanations. (1) a thousand means innumerable. 
A space ten fingers wide—the region of the heart of man 
wherein the soul was supposed to reside, although as the 
Universal Soul he pervades the universe, as the individual 
soul he is enclosed in a space of narrow dimensions. 

2. The second line is explained in various ways. 
The meaning of the words seems to be : he is lord of im¬ 
mortality or the immortal world of the gods, which grows 
greater by food, that is, by the sacrificial offerings of man. 

4. What eats not and what eats—animate and in¬ 
animate creation. 
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8. The dripping fat—the mixture of curd and 
butter. 

9. Incantation*, spells, or charms—probably those 
of later collection of the Atharva Veda. 

12. The Brahmana is called the mouth of Purusha 
as having the special privilege, as a priest, of addressing 
the gods in prayer. The arms of Purusha became tho 
Rajanya, the prince and soldier who weilds the sword and 
spear. His thighs, the strongest part of his body, became 
the agriculturist and tradesman, the chief support of 
society and his feet, the emblems of vigour and activity, 
became the Shudra or labouring man on whose toil and 
industry all ultimately rests, 

15. Sayana explains paridhayah as the seven 
metres, or as six shallow trenches dug round the lire and 
an imaginary one round the sun. 

Translation of the Purusha Sukta according to the 
commentary of Maliidhara :— 

There is not much difference between the transla¬ 
tions based on the commentary of Sayana and that of 
Mahidhara. 

Verses l and 2 are almost the same in both. Verse 
3 Amritam: eternal life; immortality or the immortal 
gods. 

Versed. According to Sayana and Mahidhara over 
both classes of created things, those capable of enjoyment, 
that is, who can taste the reward and punishment of 
good and evil actions such as gods, men and lower n.nimn.la^ 
and those incapable thereof, such as mountains and rivers 
—-Chetanam or conscious, Achetanam or unconscious 
creation. 

5th Verse. Viraj in the form of Mundane egg, from 
Adipurusha, tho primeval Purusha, or presiding male or 
spirit who then entered into this egg, which he animates as 
its vital soul or divine principle. 
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6. Dripping fat—the mixture of curds aiul butter 
or the sacrificial victim Purusha or the sacred clarified 
butter. 

Verse 15th. According to Mahidhara the 21 kindl¬ 
ing brands with twelve months, five seasons, the three 
worlds of earth, air and heaven and the sun. 

The reader will do well if he takes the Purusha 
Sukta or Hymn from the Itig Veda, X, 90, Atharva Veda, 
XIX and Yajur Veda, XXXI, compares it with the 
Brahmana portion and then compares it with the transla¬ 
tions and explanations based on the commentaries of 
Sayana and Mahidhara and lastly with the translations 
based on the Angas and l'pangas. In this way only he 
will be able to arrive at the truth. 

N. B. Here compare the comments of Uwwata 
with those of Sayana and Mahidhara and the Purusha 
Sukta. Sec Chapter V, Critical Examination. 

The translation with necessary notes into English 
(according to the Vaidica Siddhanta) of the whole Purusha 
hymn (verse 1—1(>) is given below for the edification of 
the general reader. 

The famous Purusha hymn (Pig Veda, X, 90, 
Atharva Veda, XIX, (! and Yajur Veda, Chapter 31, 
(Verses 1—10) describes the origin of all creation. In the 
ltig Veda, etc , the castes issuing from the mouth, arms, 
thighs and feet is only an allegory (see the chapter on the 
Varnas). In the l’uranas it is represented as a literal 
statement of fact. God made the immoveable and the 
moveable creatures—the sun, the moon, the stars, etc., 
plants, beasts, birds, men and their four-fold divisions 
according to their qualifications and actions. (See also 
the Mahabharata, Yana Parva, Chapter 180). There was 
only one caste but on account of actions it was divided 
into four castes, etc. All these Mantras are translated into 
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English by Professor Mux Muller and Mr. Griffith accord¬ 
ing to the commentaries of Say ana and Mahidhara tinged 
with Pauranica and Vamamargica ideas But this is not 
the place for us to criticise the commentaries and their 
translations. (See the chapter on the critical examination 
of the commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara and the 
translations based on them.) The Purusha Suxta describes 
the creation of the universe, it has nothing to do with 
human sacrifice. 

1. Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 

a thousand feet. Pervading earth on all sides, he fills a 
space ten lingers broad (the region of the heart of man 
wherein the soul resides), or he is beyond the universe 
composed of the five gross elements and the five subtle 
elements ; or lie pervades the five Pranas (vital airs), the 
mind or internal organ of perception and cognition, 
the faculty of discrimination the faculty of thinking 
f%rT and self-consciousness and the human soul. 

sffaTcJlT, (the region of the heart being included in 
the above list). The word thousand denotes an indefinite 
number. See the Shatapatha Brahmana, 7, 5 for the word 
Sahasra ^ etc. 

2. The all-pervading Being makes all what is, what 
has been and what yet shall be. He is lord of immortality 
((he giver of fruits of men’s actions and final liberation 
from their bonds), the maker of the universe consisting of 
this earth and the other worlds. Tho latter part of this 
verse is variously translated by the European SaHskrita 
Scholars. We have translated it in accordance with the 
keeping of the first verse. 

3. His grandeur (manifested by or seen in the visi¬ 
ble and invisible world) is mighty. Purusha is greater 
than all these creatures : (tho whole universe) is one-fourth 
of Him } vie., the whole universe showing perfect in¬ 
telligence and design is nothing in comparison to Purusha 
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(God) Himself. Three-fourths of Him are in His own re¬ 
fulgent, eternal, immortal form. (The whole universe is a 
mere drop in presence of the mighty ocean God). God is 
infinite and the whole universe is finite or an iota or zero 
in the presence of Puruslia. 

4. Purusha with Ilis three-fourths was above or dis¬ 
tinct from all, i. e., immortal and blissful. His one-fourth 
was here in this world ; (the whole universe is a scintilla 
of His intinito splendour and intelligence). Then He per¬ 
vaded, every side, all what eats not and what eats (animate 
and inanimate creation, conscious and unconscious beings 
or those who can taste the reward and punishment of good 
or evil actions, as men ; and those which arc incapable 
thereof as mountains, rivers, etc.) 

The summary or purport of the above four verses 
is—the All-pervading God is the Maher of the Universe 
and His greatness and glory is infinite and eternal. He 
only is the exclusive object of worship. After this is 
described the creation or rather development of the uni¬ 
verse. See Nirukta, Chapter 1, Section 13 and Chapter 
2, Section ?, on the meaning and derivation of the word 
Purusha. hit ^thnftTSurag sHfo H 

etc. (Purusha or God pervades the whole universe, etc. 

11 

Nothing is more subtle or greater than He is, etc. 
He pervades all, etc. Professor Max Muller and Mr. 
Griffith observe in their translation of this hymn that the 
Purusha Sukta is a pantheistic hymn. It seems the word 
?RI*» (tatah), etc., have confounded them and others much. 
They should note here the most important grammatical 
rule on this point that a word in the fifth case is not only 
Used in the sense of a material cause but also in the sense 
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of an instrumental cause, as, ffii: 

(the sun is the cause of rain; the son is the cause of 
delight.) See Mahabhasliya on 1, 4, 30 and 1, 4, 24, 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayi. lienee in such sentences as 
ST **nfs 5TTS??T (so 3, \), etc. Pancliami or the 

fifth oaso is used in the sense of the instrumental cause, 
not in the sense of the material cause. We have already 
dis mssed and examined this pantheistic view of most of 
the commentators and translators. See Supra, and the 
chapter on the Upanishads. 

5. From that Primeval Purusha (God) or His one- 
fourth (mentioned in the verse third or fourth), was born 
or manifested Yirat (the universe or the universal body in 
its totality consisting of the various sorts of worlds, etc., 
described in the following Mantras). From Yirat came 
out Adhi-Purusha (or all the bodies in their individuali¬ 
ties). Or the first line may be translated: From Him (or 
His one-fourth) was manifested the universe which was 
superintended by Purusha (God). He manifesting Himself 
in the beginning (in the universe by His intelligence and 
design) was quite distinct from it (the universe). Then 
He made this earth, (i. e., after the creation of the sun, 
moon, etc., God made this earth). Or the word Virat may 
mean the Mula Prakriti or nature which was upto this 
time invisible and unknowable at the time of dissolution. 
God formed this earth and the other worlds out of it; but 
He was quite distinct from it. This verse gives a general 
description of the creation of the universe. The following 
verses describe in detail the creation of the various worlds, 
etc. The Western Sanskrita Scholars translate it accord¬ 
ing to the Pauranica view “ From Him Virat was born, 
again Purusha (the individual soul, animating various 
bodies) was born from Viraj, when born He spread to 
west and east beyond the boundaries of earth." Viraj 
here means the Pauranica Mundane Egg. The Puranas 
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represent the whole Purusha Sukta as a litoral statement 
of fact. 

In fact, the hymn is an allegorical description of the 
creation of the universe, Tho first verse is the clue to the 
whole hymn. 

6. Then follows the description of various things 
which are formed on the surface of this earth—plants, 
cattle, etc. Prom that Purusha, venerable, or worshipful, 
who is accepted by all was produced ghee, (ie., He created 
plants first, ghee being the essence of plants), co-agulated 
milk (curd, butter, etc., fit for Agnihotra, etc.) lie form¬ 
ed the creatures of the air (birds) and animals, both wild 
and tame, (lions, tigers, etc,, and cows, etc.) 

7. Prom that venerable Purusha whom all worship, 
Riclias and Sama Hymns were born, from Him the metres 
of the Atharva Veda and the Yajur Veda were produced. 

8. He produced horses and all cattle with two rows 
of teeth. He brought into existence kino (having one row 
of teeth). Prom Him goats and sheep were produced. 

9. They consecrated or worshipped (meditated on) 
that venerable Purusha ((tod) in the region of their heart, 
who had manifested Himself before (the universe) (as the 
creator of the universe). The Devas (the learned people), 
Sadhyas (the Yogis) and ltishis (the Seers of the Mantras) 
instructed by Him (with the knowledge of His Veda or 
His eternal knowledge.) worshipped Him. This Mantra 
points out to the creation of men and shows that the ex¬ 
clusive object of worship or meditation is only one God 
and none else. 

The European Sanskrita Scholars assert that this 
verse refers to the mystical immolation of Purusha, of 
which Purusha Medha or human sacrifice is an emblemati¬ 
cal representation. Of course, their translation is based 
on the commentaries of Mahidhara, etc., of whom some- 
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where else. (Sec the chapter on the Critical Examina¬ 
tion). 

Read the verso 16 with this verse and the gloss of 
Yaskacharya on it with the explanation given on the word 
Sadhya. Nirukta, Chapter 12, Section 40. All this 
demolishes the theory of human sacrifice in the Vedas. 

10. This verse and the following verse are taken as 
a literal statement of fact by the Puranas. It is simply 
a metaphor. The first verse is clue to the whole Puruslxa 
Sukta or Hymn and we sh ill give here not only the trans¬ 
lation but their full explanation and purport. In fact the 
whole Sukta is an allegory. 

In how many ways the all-pervading Purusha whom 
the learned describe variously, is particularized, what was 
His mouth (the best part, a« the mouth in the human body), 
What were His arms (denoting military prowess) ? What 
were His thighs (denoting agriculture and trade) P What 
were His feet (pointing out to the lowest strata of society?) 

The reply is given in the following verse :— 

11. The Brahmana was His mouth. The liajanya 
(Kshatriya or Rajaputa) was made of both of JJis arms. 
His thighs became the Vaishya. The Shudra was produc¬ 
ed from His feet. The verse divested of its figurative garb 
stands as follows :— 

The Brahmana is called the mouth of Purusha as 
having special knowledge of the Vedas and possessed of 
qualifications of restraint of mind and senses. The arms of 
Purusha are said to be Rajanya (the prince and soldier who 
weilds the sword and spear, denoting His military power.) 

His thighs, the strongest part of His body were the 
Vaishyas (the agriculturists and tradesmen'. The feet 
were the Shudras, i. e., labouring men serving the first 
three classes, devoid of all qualifications, except their 
toils and turmails. This is the only passage in the 
Vedas which enumerates the four castes depending on 
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qualifications, etc. See the Chapter on Castes, Infra. 
Yol. II. 

The litoral interpretation given in the Puranas and 
the modern commentaries and the translations are not in 
keeping with the general tenor of the Yedas. 

It is against grammar and context. It is taken for 
granted here that God is an embodied person (assumes 
incarnations)—a position, no slightest trace of which is ih 
the whole of the Yedas. On the contrary, He is described 
in the Vedas conscious, formless, all-pervading, etc. *See 
the Chapter on the “ Brahmanas and the incarnations of 
God,” for the full discussion on this point. In the first 
verse Purusha has thousand (indefinite number) of mouths 
or heads, arms, etc. But in this verse He has only one 
mouth, two arms, etc. Thus the first verse becomes irre¬ 
concilable with these verses. 

Thirdly the question in the l Oth verse is “ what wasi 
His mouth, etc. ?” It is not asked “ who were born from 
His mouth, etc.” The 1 1th verse is in reply to the 10th 
verse. Hence its interpretation must be in accordance 
with the question in the 10th verse and the general tenor 
of the hymn as it is given above by us 

12. The following verses point out the relation 
between the various objects of nature. The allegory con¬ 
tinues :—The Moon was gendered from His mind and the 
Sun had birth from His eye, Vayu and Prana from His ear 
and Agni was born from His mouth (the principal part). 
The moon has connection with the mind (supposed to be 
effected by moon). Tlie Solar Region represents all light 
of which the sense of eye is made. The air and the vitali¬ 
ty (a kind of air, respiration) are represented by the sense 
of ear, composed of air. The fire has connection with the 
mouth (the chief exit of heat while breathing out or repre¬ 
senting the principal part of the body). 
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In this and the following verse, the various manifes- 
tations such as the sun, moon, etc., point to a variety of 
power of the Almighty. This verse runs:— 

13. The Antariksha (the mid-region) came forth 
from His navel (showing the power of the creator in va¬ 
cuum pervaded by the Purusha). The Dyaus (the abode 
of all bliss or happiness or the shining or refulgent heaven¬ 
ly bodies in the sky i was produced from His head (the 
uppermost or best pari). As navel is the middle part of 
the man’s body, so is situate the mid-region between the 
earth and the sky or heaven. The Heaven the abode of 
all bliss or happiness is represented by head, tho best part 
of the body. 

The earth was from His feet and from His ear, the 
quarters. The feet (or tho lowest part) represents this 
earth (in comparison to the mid-region and heaven). The 
ear (or its cavity or vacuum) the space or quarters. Thus 
the scientific truth is expressed here in the rhetorical lan¬ 
guage. 

14. This verse points out the mental sacrifice 
(meditation). The offering of sacrifice being God Himself, 
(i. e., object of contemplation being Purusha). That 
meditation is to be performed or done m the morning, even¬ 
ing and at midday. The verse shows also the division of 
the year into the three principal seasons. “ When gods 
(the learned people) performed the sacrifice with Purusha 
as offering, spring was the butter, autumn, tho oblation 
and summer was the fuel.” It has nothing to do with any 
animal sacrifice. The three seasons include the three other 
seasons or they denote the three periods, of day for per¬ 
forming meditatiou. 

15. There must be fuel andl the other, materials of 
worship in a sacrifice. Then seven were His enclosing 
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sticks (the seven metres, Gayatri, etc., or the word sticks 
means the seven planes or surroundings of the universe, 
viz., the sea, the atmosphere with vapoury atoms, the rain 
water, the clouds, then another kind of Vayu or air, the 
rarified air called Dhananjaya and the seventh all-pervad¬ 
ing ether). And the three times seven were the kindling 
brands (Samidha), viz., the five gross elements, the five 
subtle elements, the five senses of action, the five senses 
of knowledge and the mind (or the internal organ), when 
gods (the Yogis) perform the sacrifice (meditation), they 
set their mind on (he Purusha, the seer. It is a metapho¬ 
rical description and there is no trace of any hum in sacri¬ 
fice in it. 

16. This verse will explain the whole thing. See 
Nirukta, 12, 40 in which the sage plainly says, it is the 
Hrahmanas which take Pashu in the sense of sacrificial 
animal, not the Nigama or Veda. It purports to this : — 

Those who have attained absolution in the eternal 
light of God are nover overpowered by the darkness of 
ignorance.” The.ascetics like the Yogis and learned sages 
of yore (who enjoy happiness or bliss with God) worship 
the Venerable One with knowledge, (i. e., contemplate 
upon Him and attain this knowledge). They gaining glory 
obtain happiness unmixed with any grief or sorrow. Cf. 
here qtfracrot vsrr?fr II These were 

the earliest religious ordinances (first to be obeyed by them 
and then anything else was to be done). Thus the sage 
Yaska makes the whole matter clear in the first verse and 
the sixteenth verse of the Purusha Sukta or Hymn. The 
final conclusion is there is no smell of human sacrifice in 
the Hymn. 

PUIiUSHA SUKTA. 

* HfttOTSRr II \ II 
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«cp ?rrsqq i 

^■?rnjcr?^?tr5fr q?V*rrr%*Hr% 11 * 11 

«*<trrw JT^Jrrcfr ssn-qrar i 

Tr?*5w garftf rw^rnf# i%% n 3 n 
Drcig^t^T: <rr£i's& 3 T*N?gjT: i 
«<Tf S*ren»RSTT*RR*R flW II « II 

<rar' rtrstrct fircrreft wfer g^q: i 
^T 5 Tr?ft qanggftnw 3 ?:: 11 v* \\ 

^whr?rR^ 55 T: *?*»£cT I 

#fra^ qnrsqRr^rqr srrwrrar % 11 * u 
cTWTSTSTc^SSr *£**' *n*M% 3rfijT I 

wv * r% srw* <reqrsrg«TCffncscrq?T II vj II 

?T^TTTcr>^r anrrqR sr % *#faqrir?r: i 
*tri ^ 5 ffsr crwT^Jrrxsrrar arsrreir: 11 ^ 11 

<r afirfa srrgjc 3 ^ 1 

?Nrr *fcnrer ^rr«qr ss^niw q II ■* 11 
qgg^T q»RV=n i 

g^r faireqT^T'frSf qrg: qracr n %o n 

srnpnfDw gqrw^ffcrg *T 5 T«r: ^cr: i 
sr; a**«r qi&q: «nrro<r tl W 11 

a r s g UT qsteft STR^^T: W 3 THR 1 

whfnscrg^r wrarar g*ir*i5sT*5rrq<i 11 ^ n 
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qreqr wrSrqsq'fr* <o> frqjjf m: *mqqhr i 
qf*qf snqmqr srwlr * wqreqqq n M 

sfqqf tqt qUrtr^qa i 

**r^$^irefKrMr iSfar twr: *rcqrfq: n ?«n 

TOnqfopJC qfoqqfa: *=TH ^faq: ?kTT: I 

%qr qqtf ttorcr 5&r qgq n w n 

qqq qsjJnrqfcT qq^TR qqri% nmnnvhEnC I 

% * qrti qff qft: ’ET^R qq ^ ^rvqT: ^rf?cf qqt: II ?t II 

Wf¥q: W^?r: ffq^ fqqq^&r. qqq^ I 

q*q fq^T fqqv^qh'ft <T?q&req ^q?q OTSfRqq II ?VS II 

^qnrqq s*»q q*T?awrfq?qqqr qrf^nx i 
q^q fq'i&qrfq f^ra qr?q: q^r fqsRs*torq n n 

qurtfqwqfa q*r wRT^rrqqRr qjqr fqwrq?t i 
qqq q>ft q fo q qqfsa > fore a fc q?f q^gqqqq fqqqr n^H 
qt ^rvq wr?r4r% qt fcmq'r jtirwq: i 
^jafr qr ^qvqi 1 srrqt qwr ^q sifft II n 
q% qTflff srqqpqt qqr «rw cntaqq i 
*re?M strawr fqvrpq^ fcqr *m?qq H ri 8 
tfNr & ^q?«r q^rcincnt qra^ q^qrftr qreqfonft 
*qrqta i 

rqtrrwqiioi/ q rnur *lr qqrar ii « ii 

See the Itig Veda, X, 90 and the Atharva Veda, 
XIX, 6. with transpositions and variations. 
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In the Rig Veda it begins .and 

ends II 


In the Atharva Veda it begins 9Tf*jrwrg:. 

and ends II 

In the Yajur Veda it begins . 

and ends it imuf II 

Compare each hymn with one another. 

See also the Atharva Veda, Book X, hymn 2, verses 
16, 18 and 28. 

u %t n 

fcitaf qSnwf fata i 

** atartar n ^ H 

s*if ^ fartf 5** w 

VI 

^ strait h* itctt: s*ta ll V M 

Purusha is in the stanzas 16 and 18 the Creator of 
the Universe. 

Stationed on high, Purusha hath pervaded all regions 
spread aloft, and stretched transversely. He who knows 
Brahma’s castle, yea, the fort whence Purusha is named. 
Verse 28. 

Brahma’s castle: the human body. This refers to 
the derivation of purusha from pur body, castle or fort. 

According to the Vaidica Siddhanta Antyeshti is the 
last purificatory rite. There are only sixteen rites, beyond 
which there is no other rite. The Antyeshti rite is also 
called Purushamedha, Purushayaga, Jfaramedha and Nara* 
yaga-in the Vedas, 
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II W« Wo «o, ffo & || 

fsfawrft wwfonfaar fafa: n wf: ll 

The Dashagatra, Ekadashaha, Dwadashaha, Sapinda- 
karana, Masika, Yarshika, Gaya Sliraddhn, etc., have no 
origin or trace in the Yedas. They are Pauranica ideas. 
See Mritakashraddha Chapter. 

The rules described in the following Shlokas should 
he observed while burning the dead body on the blazing 
pyre. 

wf^nnswiir 3T 11 wiwr* 

3^wi5w: j^cTissTwnrw ll twctsstwt* « wwrft- 

ll sff?- t^t ^ ii wmrcw*&?n* 

fqsw ll wwwr ff<ra*frwwr?<T wsrcrwn% w 11 

They mention the mode of constructing the Yedi 
(altar), the names of combustibles arranged for burning a 
dead body, etc. 

The following five verses should be recited while 
kindling the fire:—- 

*wrf r i wr wrwrw *wifr i wr srrwrw *wrfr i 
*WT3T I wr ^rfrw WPHTW *WTfT ll 

Then there should be four men there to throw the 
combustibles into the fire. They should recite the follow¬ 
ing Mantras while throwing the sacriicial materials:— 

wmwrrJimr w ffarr w ww'wrr I 


wwr wt wissww wnMisng gfaTfgrc ftfc : ll swift ll 

etc., etc,, *£0 ko ffo *0 3 , «, % % \\ II 


wtfwwfa 1 swwi TTfiv^ *§?w: qgwmg wgrorew 1 

3f5TT5Tf STO TISTIf f TWW7$W*W II *WTfT II 
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irt* qfafor: q^crc:: q^g: i 

t*tkrir s^ctr *ht q*nT% n^nr HII **ttth 

*rm*r *rot 553 ^r*rr«r ^fcrryfa: i 

«nr f mrr n^qr^rfr 11 **r*r 11 


3^0 wo \o, ^0 \* 11 

sror: wrteqr *rwr*rc* h«t *c^r start *rtre*R 1 

ffTTT^q oTRcTTSTSTR II q^W II 3ff® ?°, *|® R®l *T® ■* II 

The same men should recite the following Mantras 
from the Yajur Veda, Chapter 39 s rr faqfgfoyq : H 

..11 

The following Mantras of the Atharva Veda, («f® IS 
q) should he recited by them :— 

^jqrires qretaRRr ft* * 'jftnff * t*irfa: 1 

wqf rT^t ftdliHff r S SIR^RBT II SWlfT N 

fjJir It w£\ wffiraw 1 

rmrtT *nre*r qtf kflgriwHK i w II qqnr II 

The following should be recited from ^for© mq© C, 
W3® \—\o || 

qqw 11 

wqsf: qw 11 

The total number of offerings is 4t?4 for four men. 
If there be only two men the number of offerings will be 
2 42. If more offerings are required to burn the dead 
body, they should be repeated with the recitation of the 
above I 2 f verses and sentences. After cremation of the 
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dead body, the bearers, etc., of the hearse, bier or litter 
should bathe and return home. The house in which death 
occurs should be cleansed and purified. 

The incense, clarified butter, etc., should be burnt 
with the recitation of the following verses:— 

wfcwfiar.etc., sifo *o 

.qffits mpre r II . 

etc., II 

^ ftntit etc., wo %o ii 

In conclusion they should pray to God in the follow¬ 
ing strain:— 

gvrf^T etc., etc., etc., etc., *rte 

•n*m% etc., etc., ^ fwar fete., etc, refrnfr etc., etc., 
etc., etc., *T ?r: <1 ^ i 

*iK?T3niirctffa*r: etc., etc., *nr4 etc., etc. 

On the third day the bones, ashes, etc., of the dead 
person- should be collected and buried in the cremation 
ground. Beyond it there remains nothing to be done for 
the departed person. 

Thus the reader will mark that there is a gulf of 
difference between the Pursha Medha of Mahidhara, etc., 
and the,oremation of the dead body, Purusha Medha of 
the Vedas. 


/ It will repay the reader well if he compares the 
«4nimal sacrifice of the Bible, etc., (see the Book of Lcviti- 
with the animal sacrifice of the Brahmanas, Shrauta 
Sufhis, etc. It may be summarized as follows:_ 


The burnt offerings of the herd, of the flocks and of 
the fowls. * And ho shall kill the bullock before the 

Lord . and sprinkle the blood round about upon the 

alter, etc.” “ And he shall flay the burnt offering and cut 
it into -pieces. “ And the sons of Aaron the priests 
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put fire upon the altar, and lay the wood in order upon 
the fire. And the priests, Aaron’s sons shall lay the parts, 
the head and the fat, in order upon the wood that is on 
the fire which is upon the altar. But his inwards and his 
legs shall he wash in water.” 

The blood is to be sprinkled round about upon the 
altar, the animal is to be cut into his pieces and then to 
be burnt. 

“ And the priest shall bring it (the turtle-dovo or a 
young pigeon) unto the altar, and wring off his head, and 
burn it on the altar.” 

The meat offering of flour with oil and incense, either 
baken in the oven or on a plate, or in a frying-pan, or of. 
ihe first fruits in the ear, the salt of the meat-offering. 

The peace offering of the herd, of the flock, either a 
lamb or a goat. 

“ And the two kidneys, and the fat that is on them, 
which is by the flanks and the caul above the liver, with 
the kidneys, it shall he take away.” Then they are to be 
burnt. 

The sin offering of ignorance, etc., etc. 

“ A nd the priest shall dip his finger in the blood and 
sprinkle of the blood seven times before the Lord, before 
the vail of the sanctuary.” 

“ Even the whole bullock shall he carry forth, etc., 

etc.” 

The trespass offering for sins done wittingly. The 
ram of consecration. The place and time of their consecra¬ 
tion. The fire cometh from the Lord and consumes the 
burnt offering upon the altar. Nadab and Abihu offering 
of strange fire, are burnt by fire. “ And then went out 
fire from the Lord, and devoured them, and they died 
before the Lord.” 
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What beasts may and what may not be eaten. 

What fishes, what fowls, the creeping things which 
are unclean. 

The purification of women after child birth. Her 
offerings for her purifying—a lamb, a turtle-dove, a 
pigeon. 

The rites and sacrifices in cleansing of the leper. 
“ And the priest shall command that one of the birds be 
killed in an earthen vessel over running water, as for the 

living bird.and he shall dip 

the living bird in the blood of the bird that was killed over 
running water,” etc., etc. Unlawful marriages, unlawful 
lusts, etc., etc. 

These arc few samples, from the Leviticus, of the 
animal sacrifice and they may be compared with those of 
The Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras; for instance:— 
“ The Brastata is to receive the two jaws along with the 

tongue. ...the man who invites 

people to a Soma sacrifice, the hide.”’ Gopatha Brahmana. 
.etc., etc. 

Diverse imprecations are hurled against those who 
venture to depart from this order of distribution. Direc¬ 
tions similar to these occur also in the A itareya Brahmana. 
See A itareya Brahmana, VII, 1. 

Compare the sacrifice, etc., of the Shrauta 

Sutras. 

For specimens of sins in the Brahmanas, expiations 
or penances see the second chapter of the 7th book of the 
A itareya Brahmana. 

/ There is the idea of sin and penance in the Vedas, 
but there is no slaughter of animals in them as in the 
Brahmanas, Shrauta Sutras, Bible, etc. Whenever a person 
in the Brahmanas, etc., got the thing prayed for 
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he used to perform the thanks-giving ceremony in the 
shape of sacrifices. But there is no trace of such bloody 
sacrifices in the Vedas. There are ordinances in the Bible 
to maVe atonement for the offerer by the slaughter of 
beasts and birds. But there is no mention in it that the 
animal offered was revived and went to heaven. The 
sacrifices of the Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras arc more 
miraculous than those of the Bible, etc. 'they are in¬ 
tended for health, wealth and prosperity of men, as in tlio 
Bible, etc. But the question is whether animal slaughter 
can appease and please the Merciful God. Man commits 
a great mistake regarding animal or human sacrifice. 

In connection with the animal sacrifice, etc. and the 
consequent use of flesh and wine, may be described the 
Tantrika religion of the Hindus. The literature of Puranas 
with that of Tantras forms the bulk of the present Hindu 
religion. The peculiar practices and rites of the followers 
of Tantrika religion are, for the most part, abhorrent and 
disreputable, though an esoteric meaning is sometimes 
assigned to them. Tantras consist of dialogues relating to 
the worship of certain deities and other theological topics. 
In this class of composition Shiva describes various reli¬ 
gious topics to his consort Parvati. They are divided into 
three classes, Agama, Yamala, and Tantra. They give 
accounts of creation, dissolution, worship of deities, pilgri¬ 
mages, the habitation of ghosts, etc., description of instru¬ 
ments, origin of celestials, the origin of trees, description 
of ages, planets, stars and topics of a similar nature. Besides 
these three classes of writings there is another which 
claims Shiva as its promulgator, namely, Damara. All 
these four groups of religious books or works pass 
under the generic name of Tantra, and are held in 
much reverence by the followers of Tantrika religion. 
From the description given above it is evident that 
Tantras resemble the Puranas both as regards the subject 
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matter and form. The object of both the classes of writ¬ 
ing's is the same. The Tantras with the Puranas are of a 
• imore recent date and consist of innumerable rituals and 
^ceremonials, recently brought into vogue. They are purely 
"the production of Kali age. They say ■“ in this Yuga, 
Mantras laid down in Tantras yield speedy fruit. The 
Tantras have always been described as Gupta Vidya or 
mystic learning. One can give away his riches, his wife 
and even his own life, but he should not disclose this 
science to othors. Only a preceptor can communicate his 
Mantras to worthy disciples whoso mind is fully prepared 
to receive the same. Tantrika works are more innumer¬ 
able in number than the Puranas and the Upapuranas, but 
many of them have been lost. 04 Tantrika works have 
been mentioned in Agama Tattwavilasa. Besides these, 
eighty-three other Tantrika works have been mentioned 
there. A table of 53 Tantrika works occurs in the Varahi 
Tantra. They have not travelled far and wide for none 
amongst the Western Sanskrita Scholars has paid any 
attention to this department of Sanskrita literature; what 
to speak of foreign countries, their name is not even held 
in very much reverence in any other Province of India 
than Bengal. Their study is quite indispensable to go 
deeper into the interpretation of the Vedas by Mahidhara, 
^ Uwwata, etc. 

It is very difficult to ascertain date of the composi¬ 
tion of this class of literature. Tantra does not find room 
amongst the fourteen branches of literature mentioned in 
the old Smritis. Besides, its name does not occur in any of 
the great Puranas. It is, therefore, evident that it is not 
very ancient in origin. Some people labour under the 
delusion that the Atharva Veda is the original counterpart 
of the Tantras, because some of the Tantrika processes arc 
seen in it. But such is not the case, 
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Wc will now give an account of the subject matter 
of Tantras. For following Tantrika rituals the first and 
the most necessary ceremony is that of Diksha or initiation 
or else no one is entitled to enter into the mysteries of this 
form of faith. For being thus initiated a person required 
a spiritual guide. Thus a Guru is the second essential in 
Tantrika worship. Astrology has played an important 
part upon the every-day life of a modern Hindu. It has 
exercised its powerful influence upon the Tantrika wor¬ 
shippers. They have their proper time for initiation, etc. 

There are various divisions of the followers of Tan¬ 
trika faith according to their conduct. The Vedacharas 
are the best of all, superior to them are Yaishanawa- 
charas, superior to them are Shaivacharas, superior to 
them are Dakshinacharas, superior to them arc Vama?£ 
charas, superior to them are Siddhantacharas and superior 
to them are Kaulacharas. There are none superior to them. 
Of all these classes, Dakshinacharas and Vamacharas are 
the two most important and prominent. The former are 
supposed to worship the goddess in pursuance of the rituals 
laid down in the Brahmanas, and the latter according to 
ordinary Tantrika practices. The former offer iSattwika 
offerings to the goddess, the latter offer meat, fish, etc. 
The Tantrika worshippers of Bengal are generally Vama¬ 
charas. They are designated so because they act against 
Vaidica (Siddhantas) rituals. 

Another ceremony which is also regarded essential 
by the Tantrikas is Abhisheka. This rite is twofold, 
namely, pattabhisheka and purnabhisheka. When a votary 
has arrived at the latter stage, he is not the least agitated 
by the practice of Pancha or five Makaras. 

He becomes freed from worldly trammels and mise¬ 
ries and is filled with great bliss. He is Shiva himself. 
He is not born again. In this initiation in which fish and 
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wine play an important part a creature is released from 
worldly trammels. He is considered as dead who has not 
gone through Purnabhislieka. By this rite one attains the 
unification with Shiva and thus he secures emancipation. 
The reader may compare here the Vamarnargica tenets 
with the doctrines of Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, who 
taught that pleasure of the senses or sensual enjoyment 
was the chief good. Before entering upon the survey of 
animal sacrifice, it will he advisable to give an account of 
the cardinal Tantrika doctrines. The Sanskrita texts are 
given further on. These remarks will help the reader 
much in understanding the commentaries of Mahidhara, 
etc,, on the Ycdas, especially the so-called animal sacrifice. 
A follower or disciple is to practise the rites (the great 
Pancha Malcara of the Tantrikas) for gaining the highest 
object, namely, unification with Shiva or God which leads 
to emancipation or gaining of summum bonum. These rites 
are the initial disciplines which a worshipper must go 
through. The expression Pancha Makara derives its name 
from the initial letters of five religious practices which 
form the very bacKbonc of the Tantrika system of wor¬ 
ship. These arc Madya (wine), Matsya (fish), Mansa (meat), 
^Maithuna (co-habitation) and Mudra (physical postures). 
With all these ingredients ready at hand the Tantrika 
worshippers are to sit in a circle which is technically called 
chakra. This Pancha Makara constitutes the very life of 
the Tantrika system, without the practice of which they 
cannot achieve any spiritual end. It is said it is very 
difficult to understand, without the help of a preceptor, 
the true meaning of this Tantrika practice. There is a 
great esoteric meaning behind the practice of wine, meat, 
fish, women and postures. The use of wine, etc., is justified 
in the following way. It is said the votary is to take wine, 
not for the purpose of intoxication but for that of concen- 
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trating his mind on (he object of liis devotion. He is to 
take meat and fish, not because they are palatable dishes, 
but because he must be in good health for performing re¬ 
ligious rites. He must practise postures and co-habit with 
women in order to gain eternal bliss by overcoming the 
worldly temptations. Unless a man practises these things, 
he cannot be enabled to overcome the trials and temptations 
of this world, gaining temporal experience. Tantrika 
teachers regard Pancha Makaras as the symbol of so many 
Yogic processes. If a man drinks the nectarine stream 
that issues from the cavity of brain he is filled with joy. 
This is Madya or wine. Again it is thus observed about 
Mansa or meat:—The word ma means a tongue from 
which proceed words. One who always feeds on them is 
called a worshipper of Mansa. This man is really a Yogin 
who has controlled his speech. It is again said about 
Matsya or fish -Two fishes are always moving about 
between the Ganges and Yamuna. Ho is the worshipper 
of fish who eats them up. Both the Ganges and Yamuna 
represent the two nerves Ida and P ingala. The two fishes 
represent respiration drawn in and sent out. So the wor¬ 
shipper of fish means one who has suppressed his vital 
breath. This practice, in the parlance of Yoga, is called 
Pranayama. 

It is again mentioned about Mudra:—On the great 
lotus of a thousand petals situate in the head resides soul. 
Though it is like a million of suns in effulgence it is like 
so many moons in coolness; one who acquires the know¬ 
ledge of this charming soul is the worshipper of Mudra. 

The most important, however, of all these is the 
practice of Maithuna. It is thus observed about it 

Co-habitation is at the root of creation, preservation 
and destruction. It is regarded as a great principle in 
scripture. It achieves, attends and confers the mo$t 
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difficult knowledge of Brahma. The e>otcric meaning of 
Maithuna in the language of Yoga, is the recitation of the 
various attributes of God. On the above grounds is justi¬ 
fied the use of wine, etc. It is said their object is very high 
and they are so many instruments of spiritual discipline. 

In another Tantra the secret meaning of Panch 
Makara is thus set forth :—The Matsya or fish is that which 
washes away the dirt of attachment, lays down the routo to 
Moksha or emancipation and destroys eight fold miseries. 
Mansa or meat is what produces auspiciousness and joy 
and is dear to the gods. 

It is again said:— 

Very best men drink it (wine). It is called Sura, 
because it gives kingdom and produces joy. It gives de¬ 
light to the gods and melts their minds. Jt- is named 
Mudra. 

Another Tantra describes the fruits of Pancha Makara 
in the following way :— 

By drinking Madya (wine) one acquires eight lordly 
powers and great emancipation. By taking Mansa (meat) 
one sees Narayana himself. By taking fish one sees Kali 
herself. By practising Mudra one becomes like Vishnu 
in form. By Maithuna (co-habitation), one becomes like 
me (Shiva). There is no doubt about it. Another impor¬ 
tant ritual amongst the Tantrikas is that cf Chakra. It is 
a very mystic affair and is practised at dead of night. 
This Chakra is five-fold, namely, Veera, Raja, Deva, Maha, 
and Pashu. Meat of birds or beasts is most desirable in a 
Chakra. 

The Raja Chakra is thus described 

Five beautiful and most charming maidens-—of five 
castes as Yaraini, Yogini, washer-woman, Chandala and 
Kaivarta, should be engaged. The worshipper should 
next offer honey, wine and meat. By its influence one 
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acquires piety, worldly gain, desire and emancipation and 
lives in the celestial region for sixty thousand years. 

In the Devachakra, the five female agents of Shak- 
tees are, Itajaveshya, Nagari, Guptaveshya, Devaveshya 
and Brahmaveshya. The royal prostitutes are those who 
are devoted to the service of the kings, secret prostitutes 
belong to family, dancing girls are the celestial prostitutes 
and brahma prostitutes are those whojvisit sacred shrines, 
and any maiden when she is in menses, is called Nagari. 

The fruits of the practice of these Chakras have thus 
been mentioned :—By the practice of Raja Chakra one 
acquires kingdom, by that of Mahachakra, prosperity, by 
that of Devachakra, good fortune and by that of Yeora 
chakra, emancipation. 

From what we have shown it will be, we believe, 
clear to our readers that Tantrika system of worship is all 
along, steeped with corruptions and superstitious practi 
No reasonable or rational grounds can be presented for its 
justification. No rational being can believe in such hideous 
practices as promiscuous co-habitation with women, 
use of wine, etc., being the proper instruments employed 
for spiritual culture. No human being on the surface of 
the earth, except Yamamargis can assert that the worship 
of women, in general, or in some cases their own mothers 
and sisters can put a stop to all lawful desires, or can be 
the agencies to conquer all desires and thus acquire true 
knowledge which is the passport to the conception of one 
True God. Imposed on by false knowledge many labour 
under the mistake that they may acquire piety by drink¬ 
ing wine, etc. It is their mistake. If by drinking 
wine one could attain to spiritual consummation all 
drunkards would have done the same. If by talcing meat 
one could have acquired piety then every man would have 
been pious. If by co-habiting with a woman one could 
have attained to emancipation, it would have beep easy 
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for every body. Drinking is useless and injurious accom¬ 
panied with all the evils described in the sacred books. It 
is a great sin. Even to smell wine is iniquity. Every sort 
of wine is to be avoided by the Aryas. Even the ceremony 
of Shodhana or purification is irrational or groundless. A 
majority of Indians and none of the Western Scholars have 
any knowledge of the abhorrent and disreputable practices 
of Tantrika religion. They are not acquainted with their 
obscene scenes and llachhanalian rites. It is curious and 
strange enough that incestuous intercourse, etc., are said 
to have the same effect as the Ashtanga Yoga and tho 
Yamamargica practices (some of them cannot be described 
in a learned language of the world) ultimately lead to 
summum bonum or Moksha. 

The topography of Tantras is mythological in character 
like that of Puranas. But tho Vamamargica tenets and 
beliefs are more injurious to the society than most of the 
doctrines of tho Puranas. The Yamamarga will surely 
lead to utter perdition. 

Thus we have given a brief survey of the Tantrika 
religion and its close connection with the commentary of 
Mahidhara, etc., is plain and clear. The reader, whether 
European, American or Indian is warned to sift the 
rational from the irrational and to distinguish between 
right and wrong. Commentators like Mahidhara, etc., 
have tried their best to interpret the Vedas in accordance 
with their own tenets not in accordance with tho Vaidica 
Siddhantas based on the Angas and Upangas of the sages 
of yore. The study of the Puranas and the Tantras is 
quite essential for a thorough understanding of the com¬ 
mentary of Mahidhara, etc. There may be elaborate 
discussions in the Shrauta Sutras, etc., on animal sacrifices, 
but the Vedas cannot authorise animal slaughter. The 
blood of beasts and birds cannot appease and please God; 
what is to be said of the blood of a human being. 
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In order to understand the commentary of Sayana, 
etc., it will be advisable to give a summary of the principal 
changes in religion since the Vedas :— 

f — 

The neglect of the principle of monotheism; the 
neglect of One God and the introduction of other gods; 
the worship of deified mortals (the doctrine of incarnation), 
introduction of idolatry, etc., the introduction of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of 
the others; the use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas; 
the religious ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders; 
the doctrine that faith in a particular God is more efficaci¬ 
ous than contemplation ceremonial observance, or good 
works ; the introduction of early marriage, changes in 
castes from merit or desert to mere birth, etc., etc. All this 
will help the reader to understand the Pauranica and the 
Vamamargica commentaries of Sayana, Mahidhara and 
Uwwata. Some of the commentators justify these 
“ changes” on the ground that they are found in the 
Vedas. They assert that they are not introductions, but 
something original in the Vedas. See the Chapter on the 
Critical Examination. 

Animal Sacrifices. 

The animals chiefly sacrificed were goats, sheeja, 
cows, bullocks, buffaloes, deer, and occasionally horgfisH 
Large numbers were sometimes sacrificed. It is said in the 
Ashwameda or Horse Sacrifice, the total number of as¬ 
sembled animals to be offered was upto 699. It is said 
in Gomedha, the cow was sacrificed. Minute directions 
are given as to the character of the animal to bo chosen. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana of the so-called Black Yajur Veda 
gives the following rules:— 

“ A thick-legged cow to Indra; a barren cow to 
Vishnu and Varuna, a black cow to Pushan; a cow that 
has brought forth only once to Vayu; a cow having two 
colours to Mitra and Varuna; a red cow to Budra; a 
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white barren, cow to Surya, ttc.” In the Ashwalayana 
Sutra, mention is made of several sacrifices of which the 
slaughter of cattle formed a part. Oxen were sacrificed as 
well as cows. The Taittiriya Brahmana prescribes “a dwarf 
ox to Vishnu ; a drooping horned bull to Indra; a piebald 
ox to Savitri; a white ox to Mitra, etc. 

Z'' It is said, sometimes, the animals were not really 
killed but that after the form of sacrificing had been per- 
rformed, they were allowed to go free. Sometimes the 
animal was divided for distribution. “ The Prastata 
received the two jaws along with the tongue; the 
Pratiharta, the neck and the hump ; the Udgata, the eagle 
like wings ; the Ncshta, the right arm ; the Sadasya, the 
left arm ; the householder who ordained the sacrifice the 
two right feet; his wife the two left feet, etc.” Gopatha 
Brahmana. 

Hospitality was the rule of life among the ancient 
Aryans and guests Avero received with great ceremony. A 
"'guest and one for whom a cow was killed was called by the 
\one word (wtwi) Goghna. See the criticisms on Goghna, 
etc., further on. 

Ashwamedha. 

A year’s preparation was needed for the horse-sacri¬ 
fice. According to the Taittiriya Brahmana “ten times 
eighteen” domestic animals were to be sacrificed with it. 
Two hundred and sixty wild animals wore also brought and 
tied to the sacrificial posts but they were let loose after 
the fire had been carried round them. See the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Hi, 8, where the horse sacrifice is described in 
detail. The hymn 162 of the Rig Veda and the Chapters 22, 
23, 24 and 25 of the Yajur Veda m*e quoted in support of 
horse sacrifice. It is said the Yajur Veda and the Shata- 
pathaBrahmana contain full directions for the performance 
Of the sacrifice. (See also the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata). The European Scholars have translated the hymns 
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according to the commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara 
and come to the conclusion that there is horsc-sacrifice 
not only in the Brahmanas hut also in the Vedas. 

The horse was to he sprinkled with water by the 
four principal priests, the Adliwaryu, with a hundred 
princes, standing on the west and facing the cast; the 
Brahman, with a hundred Kshatriyas, standing on 
the north side and facing the south; the hotar, sur¬ 
rounded by a hundred chariot drivers and heads of villages, 
standing on the east side and facing the west; and the 
Udgata, surrounded by a hundred of the mixed caste 
(born of Vaisliya mother and Shudra father), standing 
on the south side and facing the north. There are a 
thousand Mantras to be repeated on the drops of water 
as they trickle down from the body of the horse, after 
it has been bathed; several epithets of the horse are 
repeated over his ears, etc., during the process of consec¬ 
ration ; and Mantras are repeated over and over again 
in delivering the horse to the care of a hundred princes clad 
in armour. 400 chiefs are made its guardians, and a 
hundred Kshatriyas on cars, well-armed, and as many 
Shudras and Vaisliyas. Ceremonies were performed every 
day during the year that the horse was allowed to roam 
about; on the eleventh month .a stable or hut of the 
Ashwattha wood (ficus religiosa) was built, and therein he 
was fed with barley. Various other ceremonies took place 
including the 33 offerings to Savitar during the first day 
of his roaming, and the 31 sacrificial posts, 2S feet long, 
and the various sacrificial animals, wild and domestic, tied 
to the various posts and the 21 fires, (or according to others 
12 fires), necessary for the horse sacrifices. 

A discussion followed, as also the holding of his tail, 
the placing of a mare before him to make him neigh; 
hymns were prefaced with the offering of gold, the airang*. 
ing of the other animals about the horse, including a 
polled ox, a nilgai, 3 black-necked goats, 2 goats having 
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lots of hair on their thighs, two others having white hacks, 
and another having a white spotted holly, - the total number 
of animals sacrificed on the occasion being 180 in hatches 
of nine at a time. Then attention had to be directed to 
the colour, breed, etc., of the animals according to the gods 
for whom they were intended— three for each divinity— 
the fat of the three being offered together. Thereafter the 
horse, after being made to smell some water is decorated 
with a thousand jewels strung with a gold wire by the 
wives of the institutin' of the sacrifice, and anointed also 
by the same wives. 1 he noble animal thus decorated and 
anointed is slaughtered over a blanket steeped in ghee, 
overspread by a piece of leather, and a mattress wrought 
with gold—a Saman being sung during the execution. 
Various other ceremonies follow. The dead body is 
addressed after it has been seven times circumambulated 
by the wife of the Yajamana. This is followed by an 
address, partly to the wife and partly to the horse, both 
being covered together with a red cloth, when gold, silver, 
and iron are brought; and there is an address for tho 
skinning of the horse. The ceremonies are brought to a 
close by the repetition of Mantras recited by the other 
wives of the institutor of the sacrifice, and a Mantra to 
rectify the evil eflects of imperfectly pronouncing these 
Mantras, and tho sprinkling of water on the principal 
wife. All this is followed by a section of 8 sub-sections 
in praise of sacrificing animals—headed by the human 
and the equine, cattle, goats, and sheep, and ending with 
the horse sacrifice and the merit of knowing this. This 
section is preceded with an anecdote stating that on 
Prajapati creating the animal, and having entered it, he 
could not extricate himself. He, therefore, offered a pro¬ 
fusion of wealth to those who would help him out of his 
difficulty. The Devas performed tho horse sacrifice and 
thus helped him out. Then follows a section concerning 
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the animals meet for the third day of the ceremony. 
These include nine Avhite barren cows at the close of the 
third night; also two bullocks, black spotted kids, 
partridges and white herons, in all eleven in number. 
Apart of the ceremony consists of songs sung by two 
Brahmanas, or, preferably a Brahmana and a Kshatriya, 
the fee for which is two bulls yoked to a car and a hundred 
head of milk cows. Then there are expiatory offerings for 
diseases and other accidents which may have injured the 
value of the horse as a victim. A skin disease is especially 
mentioned. Another offering is for the horse longing for 
a marc joid yet another for his not having returned to the 
stable at night. Then, of course, there must be a feeding 
of Brahmanas. See also Shatapatha Brahmana, 3, 7, 3, 1 
to 3, 3, 7, 4 

qsssw tr . 

..erwri ftsqr wtrfa II etc., etc. 

There are both an animal and a sacrificial stake, for 

never do they immolate an animal without a stake.. 

he thus makes it sacrificially pure all over. 

Thus it winds along almost interminably with quoted 
text from the Vajasaneyi Sanhita (the hymns of the Yajur 
Veda) and explanation, application and justification till the 
animal is slaughtered and its various portions are distribut¬ 
ed among the priests and all defilement is removed. 

See also the remarks by Dr. Haug (Yol. 1, p. 60). 

“ The animal is instead of the sacrificer himself. The 
animal then sacrificed in the fire, goes to the gods and so 
does the sacrificer in the shape of the animal, etc. 

In confirmation, and illustrating this, two short 
extracts may be given from the Aitareya and the Kaushitaki 
Brahmanas: Aitareya Brahmana, II, 1, 3 and Kaushitaki 
Brahmana, 10, 3. 

N. B .— All these translations, etc., we have given 
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from Dr. Haug, Professor Julius Eggeling and Dr. 
Raj end ra Lai Mitra. 

A full description of an Ashwamcdha or horse sacri¬ 
fice in the later times may be found in the Valmiki 
Ramayana, Book I, Cantos 10—13. 

In the Ramayana, the horse sacrifice is said to be 
employed by the childless Dasharatha as the means of 
obtaining sons. It is said that his principal queen, 
Kaushalya** with three strokes slew the horse, experiencing 
great glee, and with the view of reaping merit Kaushalya 
with an undisturbed heart, passed one night with that 
Horse”. “ Now the question is “ can we find any vestige of 
these revolting impurities in the Vedas?” The reply is 
“ surely there can be no trace of such impure ideas in the 
Vedas.” Ashwa Medhaor horse sacrifice of the Yajur Veda 
according to the commentary of Mahidhara, Books XXII— 
XXV contain tiic formulas of Ashwa Medha or horse 
sacrifice, a ceremony which only a king can perform. 
Its object is the acquisition of power and glory, acknow¬ 
ledged pre-eminence over neighbouring princes, and the 
general prosperity of the kingdom by the fulfilment of 
the wishes expressed in verso 22 of the Chapter 22. Yajur 
Veda. 

“ O BrahmaD, let there be born in the kingdom 
the Brahmana illustrious for religious knowledge; let 
there be born the ltajanya, heroic, skilled archer piercing 
with shafts, mighty warrior; the cow giving abundant 
milk; the ox good at carrying; the swift courser, the 
industrious woman. May Parjanya send rain according 
to our desire; may our fruit-bearing plants ripen; may 
acquisition and preservation of property be secured to us.” 

The Adhwaryu and the sacrificer whisper the 
formula (verse 19, Chapter 22, Yajur Veda), in the horse’s 
right ear. Then the horse is loosed towards the north-east 
to wander free for a year, as a sign that his master’s para- 
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mount sovereignty is acknowledged by all neighbouring 
princes. The wandering horse is attended by a hundred 
young men, sons of princes, or high court officials, armed 
with all sorts of warlike weapons, who are to watch and 
guard him from all dangers and inconvenience. During 
the absence of the horse an uninterrupted series of pres¬ 
cribed ceremonies is performed at the sacrificcr’s home. 
The ceremonies subsequent to the return of the horso 
from his wanderings are continued. The horse is driven 
to be bathed to the water. When the horse has been 
brought back from the water, the chief queen and two 
other royal consorts anoint him with clarified butter, 
reciting their respective formulas. The chief queen 
anoints the fore-quarters and the others the barrel and 
hind quarters. 

Earth! etc. (Yajur Veda, Chapter 23, verse 8)_ 

with these sacrificial exclamations, the three queens res¬ 
pectively entwine the hair of the Horse’s head, neck, and 
tail, with chains or other ornaments of gold. Then the 
other ceremonies followThe horse, a hornless 
he-goat, and a gomriga or wild ox are bound to sacrificial 
stakes near the fire and seventeen other victims, a he-goat 
and a ram among them, are attached to the horse. To the 
other stakes are tied a great number of animals, tame and 
wild, the total (number) according to Mahidhara 
amounting to six hundred and nine. 

The chapter twenty-fourth of the Yajur Veda con¬ 
tains an exact enumeration of the animals that are to be 
tied to the sacrificial stakes and in the interm edia te 
spaces, with the names of the deities or deified entities to 
which they are severally dedicated. These animals are 
tame and wild, terrestrial and acquatic, walking, flying, 
swimming and creeping things. The oblation is made of 
fee roasted flesh, the various parts of the victim being. 
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assigned with the cry of Swaha ! all hail! to a host of 
deities and other objects which are regarded as deified for 
the occasion. Then follows the Ashwastuti or Eulogy of 
the horse (verse 24—45, Chapter 25, Yajur Veda) Cf. 
with it the Rig Veda, Mandala I, hymn 162-163. 

The most important, striking (and rather revolting) 
part of the ceremony according to Mahidhara is described 
inverse 19—31,Chapter 23, Yajur Veda. The three queens 
walk nine times round the horse, reciting the formulas. The 
chief queen then begins the performance of the revolting 
ceremony. See the chapter on the critical examination of 
the commentaries of Mahidhara and Sayana and the 
translations based on them. 

The Ashwa Mcdlia or horse sacrifice in the Rig Veda 
according to the commentary of Sayanacliarya:—It 
may be summarized in the following terms:— 

“ The information about the A shwa Medha is con¬ 
tained in two hymns (Rig Veda, T, 162-163,) which cele¬ 
brate the sacrificial Horse, now describing with almost re¬ 
pulsive realism, the actual slaughter and burning of the 
victim, now divinizing him in mystic strains. Agni (both as 
lightning and as sun) and Soma are the heavenly coursers 
and the horse on earth is their representative, their symbol, 
and when especially devoted to them, becomes one with 
them—“ goes to them” in death. Indeed he is of 
their race—devajata.” 

“ The fleet courser is proceeding towards the place 
of slaughter, his spirit intently fixed on the gods. The 
goat preceeds him, the wise singers follow. The courser 
is preceeding towards the most glorious of abodes, to the 
Father and the Mother” (probably Dyaus—Heaven and 
Aditi, for he is once called an A ditya); “ for even this 
day will he go to the gods, most welcome to them.).” 
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The description of the actual sacrifice is given with 

completeness in I, 102.when they lead by the bridle, 

the richly adorned courser, the omniform goat (Vishwarupa) 

is led bleating before him.Pushana’s allotted 

share; he will be welcomed by all the gods. 

Twashtar will conduct him to high honours, when men 
lead the horse, according to custom, three times around 
(the place of sacrifice), the goat goes before (and is killed 
first) to announce the sacrifice to the gods. 

The priest, the assistant, the carrier (who is to 
divide the carcass), he who lights the fire, he who 
works the pressing stones, and the inspired singers 
of hymns—will all fill their bellies with the flesh of 
this well-prepared offering. Those who fashion the post 
(to which the victim is to be bound) and those who 
bring it, and those who fashion the knob on top of 
it, and those who bring together the cooking vessels— 
may their friendly help also not be wanting. The 
sleek courser is now proceeding—my prayer goes with 
him —to the abodes of the gods followed by the joyful 
songs of the priests ; this banquet makes him one with 
the gods.” Then a long description follows in which all 
that is the horse’s own, even to the particles of his flesh 
that may adhere to the post, or the axe, or the nails of 
the sacrificing priest, and the fat that may drop from 
the pieces of flesh, roasting on the spit—is bid to follow 
him and be “ his own among the gods” ; the same with 
anything that has ever been used by him or for him— 
his halter and blanket, his trappings and accoutrements; 
all the grass he ever ate, or stepped or lay or rolled on, and 
all the vessels and implements and dishes that are going 
to be used to dress and cook and serve his flesh. 

......Forsooth thou diest not here, nor dost thou 

suffer any injury; no, thou goest to the gods along fair, 
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easy paths; the two harits (Indra’s) and the dappled deer 

(the Maruts’) will be thy comrades.” The horse 

was comforted by the thought that it was going to the 
gods. See verse 22, 21, I, 162. 

“ Slight us not Varuna, etc., etc.” “ The steed is 
come into the noblest mansion, etc., etc.” T, 162. 

See also I, 103, (big Veda) and Sayana’s commen¬ 
tary. Thus we have described, in detail, the horse sacrifice 
according to the commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara 
and the principal Brahmnnas and Ramayana. See the 
Ashwa Medha Parva of the Mahabharata. 

Somayaga. 

Soma juice was an essential part of every offering 
of importance. It was made with the expressed juice of 
a creeper diluted with water mixed with barley meal, 
clarified butter and the meal of wild paddy. Vedas fre¬ 
quently refer to the exhiliration produced by its use on 
ordinary men and gods (learned men). The Aryans were 
fond of the Soma juice. There are many hymns in the 
Rig Veda containing a description and use of the Soma 
juice. Rig Veda, VIII, 48, 3 ; IX, 90, 5; IX, 97, 42, and 
so forth. The Mandala IX of the liig Veda and the whole 
of the Sama Veda have hymns addressed to Soma Pava- 
mana. 


Books XIX—XXI of the Yajur Veda contain the 
formulas of the Sautramani identified with Somayaga. 
But was there any strong drink containing alcohol used 
by the Ary as is the question to be solved here ? The 
other sacrifices may be mentioned in brief. 

According to Mahidhara the thirty-second, thirty- 
third and thirty-fourth chapters of the Yajur Veda contain 
texts and formulas to be used at the performance of a 
Sarva Medha or sacrifice ior universal success and prosperi- 
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ty, a ten-day ceremony that ranks higher and is considered 
to be more important than even the Purusha Medha. 
After performing this ceremony the sacrificer has to leave 
his home and retire to the wilderness for the rest of his 
life. The performer of the universal sacrifice is liberated 
from the bonds of human life. The 32nd chapter of the 
Yajur Yeda is considered to be an Upanishad, entitled 
Yadeva from the first two words. The first six verses of 
the thirty-fourth chapter constitute a hymn regarded as 
an Upanishad and called the Shiva—Sankalpa or right— 
intentioned from the concluding words in each stanza. 

The 9th and loth chapters (Yajur Yeda) contain 
the formulas required for the performance of two impor¬ 
tant modifications of the Soma sacrifice—the Yajapeya, 
draught of strength or cup of victory and the Rajasuya, 
inauguration or consecration of a king. The 19th, 20th 
and 21st chapters contain the formulas of the Sautramani, 
a sacrifice originally instituted to expiate and counteract 
the evil effects of excessive indulgence in Soma-drinking. 
The ceremony is prescribed as a means of obtaining 
general eminence; for dethroned king to procure his 
restoration, for a Ivshatriya to assure victory, for a 
Vaishya to acquire cattle and wealth. It consists mainly 
in the offering to the Ash wins, Saras wati and indra, of 
Sura, a spirituous liquor concocted of Shashpa (husked 
rice or young grass), tokman (green barley) and laja 
(parched grain) ground up with some roots to serve as 
yeast and the liquor of two Odanas or messes of rice and 
Shyamaka or millet boiled in water, the mixture being 
called Masara. “ The third chapter contains formulas 
for the Agnihotra or morning and evening burnt oblation 
of milk which is obligatory on the householder during (with 
some exception) the whole of his life and for the four- 
monthly sacrifices at the beginning of the three chief 
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seasons, Spring, Rains and Autumn.” (See Agnihotra, 
Chapter VI.) 

Such are the sacrifices of the Vedas according 
to Sayana and especially according to Mahidhara. 

The chief ingredients in almost all of them are flesh 
of all sorts and wine. 

Reactions against sacrifices. 

The chief leader in the movement against such 
sacrifices and the use of wine, etc., (intoxicants) was 
Gautama Buddha, the son of the Raja of Kapilavastu, 
who lived about 2,500 years ago. His first command 
was “ Thou shalt not take any life” This referred to 
life of any kind. The following was one argument used 
by the Buddhists against sacrifices. The Brahmanas 
(wrongly used for the Vedas) say that animals 
sacrificed went to heaven. A man should, therefore, sacri¬ 
fice his father because he would go to heaven I Another 
command of Buddha was “ Thou shalt not taste any 
intoxicating drink.” The evils of drunkenness began to 
he felt and its use was given up by tho majority of the 
people who drank. The disgusting Vamamargica ideas 
gave rise to Buddhism. The origin and spread of this 
religion (Vamamarga) may he dated between 4000 B. C. 
and 3000 B. C. It lingers up to this date. 

Before proceeding to criticise the comments of 
Sayana and Mahidhara on the animal sacrifice, Ashwa 
Medha, Go Medha, etc., and the Sautramani, etc., it will 
be advisable to give a brief description (in Sanskrita) of 
the Vamamarga itself and for that purpose we shall 
quote from the Tantra treatises. We shall reserve our 
remarks on this sect of religion and the effect it had on the 
Vedas themselves, for the future, 
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Some of their tenets are:— 

wd m* w rffa ^ g^r $rg?fasT w I 
qwwwrer: *3m^*T i% 3^ 3^ n 

Kali Tantra, etc. 

m* Srcfr ^ ^mpr fairer?: 1 

fat* Src* w* shot: 3 «j* 11 

Knlarnava Tantra. 

fartr Strt 3*t: 3rsr?t?Tr% 3?% 1 

3 ^ 5 c 5 n? I fac^rr 3^*1 ?r fas* 11 

Maha Nirvana Tantia. 
tHR^r wws^rsr. tmgTjr: wsthr II 

Jnana Sankalani Tantra, etc. 

This sect spread far and wide, and to give semblance 
of authority to tlieir tenets and doctrines, they composed 
and promulgated such Slilokas and sentences as the 
following:— 

wre n w rer m?r 1 fafafa 1 

%fa*r fawr fawr * wsfa 11 

5WTH TRfar ** *r w* * w 1 

srtfa vtt faffarcg wsnrarr 11*30 wo 11 11 

In the place of the word Somam they have inserted 
(changed) the word Suram and interpolated the above 
verse in Manu. Exactly they have done the same thing 
with the works of the other ancient sagos. They inserted 
many unwholesome and injurious matters into them and 
misinterpreted such holy sacrifices as Ashwa Medha, 
Go Medha, Nara Medha, etc., and performed them causing 
slaughter of animals, (birds, beasts, etc.) In theory and 
practice they were the same. There is no slaughter 
of animals in any Yajna according to the Vedas, etc. 
In fact all such obnoxious ideas find place in the books 
of the Vamis or they are interpolations and misinterpret 
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tations in the works of the holy sages. For instance, see 
the true sense of Ashwa Medha, etc., according to the sages]) 
of yore. 

wroSm: ii wo t, $ n 
imnrff nh n totouto t ii 
wfMft WTO: i wrsq rvsr- II II 

A king should administer justice to his subjects, 
govern them properly, encourage learning among them 
and perform sacrifice by throwing the sacrificial materials, 
clarified butter, etc., into the lire. There is no slaughter 
of horse or any other animal in the sacred books of the 
Aryas. What is Purusha Medha or Nara Medha we have 
already described above. See Antyeshti Karma. In the 
same way, the term Go Medha means the restraint of senses, 
purification of rays of light, the dwelling place, etc. Let 
us study the true sense of the compound Goghna (jfhRl) 
from Panini. 

front vn srsufro n #, n qrrorft n 

nr ffcr i 

It means for whom (the guest) (the host) goes to 
milk the cow or to whom he gives the cow. Here the 
root in Goghna means to go. The root to does not 
mean only to kill, but it means also to go. See Panini 
Dhatupatha to :—the root fw means to kill or 

to go. 

The following aphorism clears the meaning :— 

rw wrwit n ii qrfhrro 

TOfft ff?T II The man who goes to a mountain is 

called From this it is plain that a cow was 

not killed for a guest. She was an object of regard then, 
as, at present, the meek and useful animal is among the 
Aryas. The Yamamargica Panchashardeeya and the 
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Shulagava have ever been nauseous in the sight of the 
Aryas. 

We should try to enter into the spirit of the Vedas 
by implicitly trusting to their guidance without allowing 
ourselves to be disturbed by the fancies of the later sects. 

We have already mentioned that chapters XXII— 
XX V contain the formulas of A shwaMedha or horse-sacrifice 
according te Mahidhara. The chapter 23, Verse 19-31 
contains the revolting ceremony and the chapter XXV, 
Verse 24—45 contains the Ashwastuti or Eulogy of the Horse. 
The chapter XXV, verses 24—45 is the same as the hymn 
of the Rig Veda, Mandala 10, 1G2 Now let us see what 
the meaning of the above verses according to the Vaidica 
Siddhanta is. 

Commentary of Mahidhara on the Chapter 23, 
verse 19—31. It is well known that Mahidhara’s com¬ 
mentary, the Vedadipa was written towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. This stanza (20) and the following 
nine stanzas are not reproducible even in the semi¬ 
obscurity of English or any other learned language of the 
world ; and stanzas 30, 31 would be unintelligible without 
them. Dear reader, kindly excuse us,- you are the best 
judge of the Vedas, you may, if you like, kindly translate 
the verses for yourself. We shall give only the explanation, 
authority, etc., according to the Vaidica Siddhanta. Verse 
19—The three queens walk nine times round the horse, 
reciting the formulas. The chief queen then begins the 
performance of the revolting ceremony. “ Thee we invoke, 
troop-lord of troops; Thee we invoke, the loved one’s lord. 
Thee lord of treasures, we invoke. My precious wealth.” 
Mr. Griffith’s translation based on the commentary o{ 
Mahidhara. 
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fSntftaterr faftnira'tftfsrtf? *ro i wrgwurft ifowwfr- 

wrfa n^vni II etc., etc. 

The commentator says in this Mantra the word 
rngqft means w*q or qrfiT^ a horse ; and he proceeds:— 

wf**r wihtrw q?^r*reraTwr*ir <re<rcrT w>rojf?*ramNr- 

.etc , etc. 

*nroRt 5 «nrm»iwq^ i gg^C wttt; w«r t?t, etc., etc. 

“ The chief queen begins the performance of the 
revolting ceremony. 'I he following morning the officiating 
priests raise the chief queen from the place where she has 
spent the night.” Verse 32. Such are the samples of 
comments and their translations from the pen of the 
Western Sanskrita Scholars and most of the Eastern Sans¬ 
krits Scholars. Any person of intelligence can judge of 
the truth of this. 

Now let us come to the true comments according to 
Nirukta, Shatapatlia Brahmana, etc. 

w>*t farer qr w*r: i wsga iron's wwcwtswr 

fare: II <RI0 *fo H f wo stro s w® * II 

See <ro WTO wo q, HTO WO || 

*R|o wr« WO X, HTO wo % || 

<RTO wio WO X, HTO X, WO «—X II etc., etc. 

*0 x* ii etc., etc. 

wwgisrar: raftarnrir ar stsatwai^qr ar atfwgst 

wwfa I ftao wo ns, II etc., etc. 

The reader will mark that there is a gulf of difference 
between the two comments. Mahidhara’s commentary 
is a symposium of obscene scenes (not reproduced in 
translations by the Western Sanskrita Scholars)—a matter 
of great satisfaction, avoiding all prurient reading. On 
the contrary, the sages* comments arc the Elysium of 
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pure ideas and lofty thoughts, describing the names and 
qualities of the Almighty and All-pervading God, polity,. 
art of Government, etc., not touched upto this time in any 
kind of translation, (a matter of great regret!) 

Let us now proceed further and examine the verses 
24—45, Yajur Veda, Chapter 26 and Mandala 1, hymn 162 
of the Rig Veda. 

Translation according to the commentaries of Mahi- 
dhar.i and Sayana is :— 

“ Slight us not Varuna, Aryamanor Mitra, Ribhuk- 
shan, Indra, Ayu, or the Maruts, when we declare amid 
the congregation, the virtues of the strong steed, God 
descended.” Verses 25, etc., etc. Verse 45. 

May this steed bring us all-sustaining riches, wealth 
in good kine, good horses, manly offspring. Freedom from 
sin may A diti vouchsafe us; the steed with our oblations 
gain us Lordship 1” 

Translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
runs:— 

Verse 25. This verse describes what one shall not 
do for us. 

«rarfarat straw n n 

As all men wish to increase their own strength so 
they should desire to increase the strength of others, is 
the purport of the above stanza. 

“ 0 learned men, you should instruct in such 
a way that the king, who is dear to us as life, who is 
best as the Udana Vayu or vital air and who rules as a 
good judge, and the other high-minded people should. Ml* 
shorten the duration of our life by destroying the pros 
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(described or praised by us in the battle field) of a 
warrior, possessing good qualities like the virtues of a 
speedy horse.” It is an instance of a suppressed simile. 


Verse 45. In this verso is related as to who can 
improve, or make a kingdom prosperous. 

The purport of the stanza is “ Let them be happy 
who can prosper the kingdom with their well-earned 
wealth and power arising from the celibacy and the 
restraint of passions like that of a mettled horse.” “ As our 
steed acts like a mettled horse for the good of our cows, 
or as a wise man is (fortunate) to have high-spirited sons 
and health promoting wealth or as Aditi makes us sinless, 
in the same way you should act for us. Y ou should serve 
in such a way as a wise man giving delight to others 
serves our kingdom.” 

sir srrtfr 5^^: 3*r * 11 ^ 

1 wjtptpe?* sits ufnrrg gw jttwswt Jurcrr * 
wfawrta; 1 n 

A summary of the chapters XXII—XXV of the 
Yajur Veda according to the Vaidica Siddhanta is given 
below. 

The twenty-second chapter gives a description of 
prolonging life, the properties of fire, explanation of the 
Gayatri stanza, how to purify a thing, etc. The twenty- 
third chapter describes the greatness of God, the 
qualities of the universe, the praise of Yoga, a series 
of questions and answers, the qualifications of a 
king and his subjects, the instruction and knowledge in 
arts and sciences, method of study, mutual qualities 
(treatment) of husband and wife; again, a scries of questions 
And answers, the qualities of God, a sacrifice, geometry, 
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etc. The twenty-fourth chapter contains a description of 
nature of birds, beasts, creeping snakes (reptiles), the 
deer or other antelope of the forest, the acquatic animals, 
etc. The last chapter describes the properties of the 
objects of the universe, the rearing and breaking of cattle, 
etc., the prayer to God, the praise of performing of sacrifice, 
imparting and improving of intelligence, devotion in 
religion, the qualities of a good horse and how to break 
him, acquisition of knowledge and the mode of acquiring 
wealth. The reader who is seeker after truth should com¬ 
pare all this with the animal and human sacrifice of Sayana, 
Mahidhara and Uwwata. We have given only one or two 
samples from Mahidhara, etc., and from the Vaidica 
Siddhanta for the perusal of the reader and it is sufficient 
for him to form an idea of the teachings of the Vedas 
enabling him to arrive at the truth. For a critical ex¬ 
amination of the commentaries of Mahidhara, etc., and 
the translations based on them, see the chapter 5. 

It is conclusively remarked in the Mahabharata 
(Shanti Parva, Chapter 264.) 

The animal sacrifices are not ordained in the Vedas. 
They are fabrications of cheats and r rogues. 

The Geeta says (4, 32). 

qpRTHRC fqfoap* II 

Here the sacrifices referred to in the Vedas are the 
Agnihotradi, not the animal sacrifices of Mahidhara, etc. 

Manu says *.— 

“ He who desires not to cause confinement, death and 
pain to living beings, (but is) desirous of the good of all, 
gets endless happiness. Chapter V. 
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1J37 5tTTf?3 II 

\ gro* *, * ii 

It censures animal sacrifices. They are useless and 
injurious. A man should do what he is ordained in the 
Yajur Veda, Chapter 40. “ $&nftpRn ( rar, etc.” 

*5 vsw =**, etc., Taittiriya, 11, 1, WfNt «RT, 
etc., Ibid, etc. 

“ gp^nw gropnrer ” il 

«r© %© *vs, h, vt il 

The institutors of sacrifices were fools who threw 
beasts from dogs to cows into the sacrificial fire. It pro¬ 
hibits animal sacrifice. 

Now let us see what the Darshanas have to say on 
Hinsa :— 

The sage Kanada while defining Dharma in his 
philosophy describes also what hinsa is—ifCTRir 
*nra: i i gg* R nrar w fq 

ii 

Vaishcshika Darshana, 1, l, (1, 2, 3). 

Now, then, we will explain (what) merit (is). 
Merit is that from which (l’esults) attainment of elevation 
and of the highest good. Authoritativeness belongs to 
revelation because it is a declaration of that. 

5%^ II «, ? II 

ffandf II «, ?, ? Il 

There is in the Veda a composition of sentences con¬ 
sequent upon design. The words he gives have intelligence 
as their antecedent. 

il s, ?, vs» 

The evil has reference to wrong. Has reference to 
wrong implies prohibited actions in general. Hinsa is 
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said to be of three kinds esrr ifa persona], qrHNf verbal and 
srmr^ir mental, wnfcn 'TOTt «m*. Hence hinsa includes 
killing and slaying. Therefore Dharma excludes any 
kind of injury, hurt, etc. And wherefore such Dharma 
gives authoritativeness to the V edas. 

Yoga and Sankhya are quite averse to animal 
sacrifice or any kind of killing. 

•rffarr wwfrsoftwtrror: it 

s, 3® H li 

Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, 
and non-receiving are called Yama. 

forofr .Yoga Darshana, 2, 34. 

The obstructions to Yoga are killing, etc. 

wRrw aajrftnft tksrm: ll R, W H 

Non-killing being established in his presenoe all 
enmities cease (in others). 

In the same manner as Yoga is against the animal 
sacrifice, the Sankhya Darshana is quite averse to it. 

nftfawvtarah II ?, * II *® 

snrrarwrarac 11 

Yignana Bhikshu. See also his Yogavartika. 

In conclusion let us come to the Purva Mimansa of 
Maharshi Jaimini and examine the animal sacrifice in 
it. The Purva Mimansa is the Science of Mantra and 
Brahmana as the Uttara Mimansa is the Science of 
Upanishad. 

This system of philosophy is not much studied in 
India and that is the chief reason that the Sanskrit* 
Scholars are immersed in a sea of conflict of opinions 
regarding its subjects, especially sacrifice. '1 he modern 
commentators and most of the modern authors of the 
treatises of the Pnrva Mimansa assert that there is animal 
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sacrifice in the Vedas and the Brahmanas and that the 
great sage Jaimini confirms their opinion in his aphorisms. 
We are prepared to prove conclusively that there is no 
smell of animal sacrifice in the Vedas, etc. In some 
cases it is the ignorance of the annotators of the Purva 
Mimansa, in other cases it is the commentator’s selfish¬ 
ness and greediness for llesh and ardent longing for 
alcohol that they have generally misinterpreted the sage. 
The other reasons are the interpolations and misrepre¬ 
sentations in the Brahmanas and the contents and 
explanations of the Shrauta Sutras that have misguided 
the scholiasts and annotators and the students of the 
Purva Mimansa. In any case the result or effect has been 
the imputation of stigma to the Karma Kanda of the 
Aryas and the spread of Vamamarga in Bharatavarsha. 
We shall take only a few technical terms (Alambhana, 
Awadyati, Mansa and Chhaga) and aphorisms of the 
Purva Mimansa and explain them fully. It will clear the 
whole matter and enable the reader to arrive at the truth. 

The true meaning of the terms wwsrfif and vrrarifo 
and a review of their modern sense— 

The moderns have used the word Awadyati in the 
sense of cutting off or separating (of any limb as tongue, 
etc.,) which is quite contrary to the intention of the 
aphorist. The apliorist says “ Awadana is a purificatory 
rite or ceremony and it is performed to make the animal 
more handsome or beautiful.” 

Now cutting off of any limb will make the animal 
deformed or disfigucrcd, not beautiful or good-looking. 
Therefore the proper sense of the word Awadana is to dis¬ 
tinguish one limb from another by marking it with any 
colour. Wherefore the sense of the word Awadana 
assigned to it by the moderns must be given up by the 
followers of the Vedas. Again, the moderns, in order to 
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confirm their meaning of Awadana have committed a 
great mistake by using the word wranfo in the sense of 
slaughtering an animal. The root nw means to get and 
W means thoroughly or especially by which an actor gets 
himself prosperous or gains a special advantage. This 
is possible by the gift of a cow, etc., not by slaughtering 
her. The slaughter of an animal is prohibited by the 
Vedas because it produces evil. The commentator 
Shawara Swami Bhatta of tin; Purva Mimansa while anno¬ 
tating on the word rhodana (see aphorism, 1, 1, 2 of the 
Purra Mimansa) says fe^rr, ffcn =* srfafrnrr “Hinsa is a 
deed by which an animal is separated from or deprived of 
its vitality “ and it produces evil because it is prohibited 
in the Vedas. Evil (disadvantage) and good (advantage) 
are quite opposed to each other in their nature. A deed 
which produces an evil cannot be the cause of a special 
advantage. Therefore the word *rrw*T?T cannot anyhow 
mean or slaughter of an animal. Besides, to use the 
word in the sense of slaying is quite contrary to 

the meaning assigned to it by Shawara Swami Bhatta. He 
says aw s rpfeffa , 

from which it is plain that wreriR means TtTgssfiflrssusing or 
employing in a proper way to gain something good or 
meritorious. Merit can be acquired only by the gift 
of an animal, (con, etc.,) not by slaughtering it. 

is wnT (a gift) in a prescribed mode. See tho 
aphorism vrafefiTO' R, R, II Purva Mimansa and 

the commentary on it. Mahidhara also sometimes explains 
the word by giving it the meaning of touching or 

acquiring as in trcWRUraiSft, etc. See his commentary, 
p. 873. 

The following are some of the authorities preventing 
cruelty to and slaughter of animals. 
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qqs <rrff, nr mfgtfr:, wwt wrfWfc, wfa urfirtfr:, 
c?r mrfrwf fibn* <nj, wfffwr *w<rcr <nw, n 

W?Jo WO {, and ^ II 

" Tend and protect cattle,” do not slaughter a cow, 
a goat or a sheep, “ do not kill a two-footed beast (biped), 
or do not kill a one-hoofed beast, etc. etc.” 

w rfl re w wcft i 

All sorts of slaughter or killing are forbidden in the 
Brahmana treatises also. Shawara Swami Bhatta, the 
commentator of the Purva Mimansa, while annotating on 
the aphorism of Chodana says Rfwr W srf?rfw8CT killing is 
prohibited. 

See the Maharshi Vyasa’s commentary on the Yoga 
aphorisms. 

“ ffrww: $T$r JTn%wfa. 

aw ^wsrraw) 11 ” 

“ Hinsa destroys this world as well as the other 
world” is the purport of the whole extract. 

k _ _ rv r-s _*v _ . 

?T5nFTWTR sjarrc i 

w 3fNr«r wa*hr a wfwr^wwvra il wf ® % yy n 

Thus giving a few preliminary remarks on the pro¬ 
hibition of killing, let us examine the following aphorisms 
of Jaimini:— 

Wt«FTT ffw II II 

II ^ II T.® WTo 3 I % II 

The plain meaning of 5TT3«?f%wl3r?wnt is “ the insti- 
tutor of sacrifice should take hold of the cow’s tail and 
then make a gift of her.” It does not mean that first the 
tail of the cow should be cut off and then she should be 
thrown into the sacrificial fire, as an offering. The modern 
commentaries are responsible for all such glosses and 
annotations, 
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The Vedas do not mention any kind of killing. On 
the contrary they ordain.— 

wtvir wifawsr grefpTT i 

f»nrpn* ^rftr *mT% i 
fa* * ** ^psrr ii *o *o \t, n 

“ O Lord God, confer on me riches, physical 
strength and mental power so that all the animals may be 
well-disposed towards me and I may he at friends with 
them. All may treat each other with friendship and 
favour!” 

Now let us see what the meaning of the word zrfct in 
a sacrifice in the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini is. 

“ 3 *wfansir ^t?5iTfw*T3 il 3, S n 

This aphorism says that in absence of Yrihi (rice), 
Niwara (rice growing wild or without cultivation), etc., 
Mansa may be used for Purodasha (a sacrificial oblation 
made of ground rice and offered in Kapalas or vessels.) 
Here the word jtNt Mansa must mean Mansala or 
Masha; (something pulpy) “ bean.” It cannot mean 
flesh in its primary sense, but it must be used for bean or 
pulse in its secondary sense. A Purodasha is prepared of 
Vrihi, Niwara, Yava (barley), etc. 'It is never made of 
flesh. See the Brahmanas and Shrauta Sutras 
^TCT, etc. 

It should be remembered here when the modem 
commentators assert that UTUT‘< (the beans are 

not a proper material for a sacrifice) and the word Mansa 
is used in its primary sense for flesh, they commit a great 
mistake in saying so. The sentence JfTW: 

amounts to “ that in a Prakritiyaga Vrihi, etc., should 
be used as far as possible.” It does not mean that beans 
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are excluded in all sacrifices. The beans, rice, etc., were 
the staple articles of food of the Aryas at the foot of the 
Himalayas. 

Note. —The Yagas arc of two classes—Prakriti (prin¬ 
cipal) and Vikriti (modifled). The Darshapurnamasa, 
Jyotishtoma or Soma and Ashwamedha are the principal 
sacrifices and the other ones are their modifications. It is 
a matter of great pity and consideration that the modern 
commentators prohibit the use of bean in a sacrifice but 
they are ready to assert that flesh is a proper material for 
offering, etc. Is it not their selfishness which disables 
them to distinguish what is proper or right from what is 
improper or wrong to do ? Their ardent longing or 
greediness for flesh makes them forget the ordinances or 
divine laws of the Vedas that it is a deadly sin to deprive 
an animal of its vitality in order to fill the belly with 
its carcass. Certainly flesh and wine are the great banes 
of society. 

The Vaidica Yagas or sacrifices are founded J on 
the scientific principles that Agnihotradiarc for the health, 
wealth and prosperity of the society, which ends can be 
gained only by throwing such materials as musk, saffron, 
sandal, clarified butter, etc., into the fire to purify the air 
but not by means of burnt offerings (of beasts and birds) 
which are sure to cause impurification of air, etc., and 
thus spread diseases. The modern science can con¬ 
clusively prove that the flesh of an animal thrown into 
the fire will produce disease and cause injury instead of 
doing any good to the society or an individual. The 
same remarks will, Mutatis Mutandis , apply to the use 
of flesh and alcohol. They will lead to utter perdition, 
physical, mental and moral loss, injury or destruction. 
Let us see what Krishna, Manu, and other sages have to 
say on this point:— 
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*T«TT STRrTTf^: I 

«TTf^9TT55TT?% <TrT: q^I". II *go 3, V9* II 

*TS*nrr; snrr sf^ir gdwre usrTqfa: i 

5R5T II fffrTT 3, \o II 

The four kinds of materials of worship to he 

thrown into fire are mentioned on the section on Agnihotra. 
They purify the air. No scientist unless led by prejudice, 
will say that an animal thrown into the fire purifies the 
air. On the contrary, it will impurify it and produce 
diseases. 

The most important point to be considered is 
whether there is any aphorism in the Purva 
Mimansa which says that the flesh of an animal was 
cooked for any sacrifice. Happily there is none to that 
effect. See infra. 

The moderns quote the following aphorisms in 
support of what they assert II 

30 jfro ?®, \ || 

q*rr ^ gvtew ll 3 ® ftr® 3, V* H 

The interpretations put on these aphorisms by the 
moderns are curious enough. They say there is the word 
Pashu in the above Sutras and it proves animal sacrifice. 
“ An animal should not be cut into pieces and thrown into 
the fire but the whole of it should be thrown into it as 
an offering.” And “ the rule which applies to an animal 
applies also to Purodasha, hence the Purodasha should he 
prepared of the flesh of an animal.” Therefore they say 
the whole of an animal is to be thrown into the fire and 
the Purodasha is prepared of flesh, (which) proves also 
flesh to be an article of food. 

The Siddhanti turns and says—there is no smell of 
such meanings (interpretations) in the above Sutras. 
See the commentary of Shawara Swami Bhatta on the Purva 
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Mimansa. The word Pashu in the above aphorism is used 
for Pashu Yaga included in the Jyotishtoma sacrifice 
And it is a well-known fact that the Yaga (worship or 
sacrifice) in which an animal is made a gift is called 
Pashuyaga. The true sense (according to the Siddhanti) 
of the aphorisms is that in the Pashuyaga, after a certain 
number of offerings, the remaining sacrificial materials 
(of four kinds mentioned above) should be thrown all 
at once into the sacrificial fire. It is the ordinance in the 
Shruti sentences. i?ee the 12th chapter of the Purva 
Mimansa on the above point. There is not any mention 
of animal sacrifice in the above aphorisms. There is 
mention of Pashuyaga and it means the gift of an 
animal. There was gift of an animal in a sacrifice is 
proved by the aphorism II 

T® ?•» b « 

Mark the word Dakshina in the aphorism. 

The Siddhanti quotes the following aphorism in 
support of his assertions against animal sacrifice. 

w fro \r, r, r ii 

ataqrwr n r, t 11 etc. 

“As there is prohibition of the slaughter of an animal 
in a sacrifice, so is the cooking of the flesh of an animal 
forbidden in it.” There is no mention of the cooking 
of the flesh of an animal in any sacrifice ordained by the 
Vedas. The offering or Ahuti must be prepared of the 
four sorts of materials mentioned above. From this it 
is plain that there is no slaughter of an animal or the 
cooking of its flesh or the offering of the flesh cooked or 
uncooked, in a sacrifice, according to the Maharshi Jaimini, 
the author of the Purva Mimansa. The Pura Mimansa 
is the science of the Yedas and the Brahmanas and 
the great sage cannot go against them. 
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Note. —From all this, the critic can see what the 
contents of the Brahmana treatises and interpretations 
were in the days of the sage Jaimini, and what the later 
interpretations are. 

The offering of an animal and the eating of the flesh 
of an animal is the kcla (sport or pastime) of the moderns, 
greedy of the flesh of beasts and birds, and they are 
responsible for interpolations and misinterpretations in 
the Brahmanas and the Vedas. 

The Siddhanti quotes the following Mantras, apho¬ 
risms and Shlokas in support of his asseition that the use 
of the flesh of an animal as an article of food is prohibited 
in the Vedas and the Sbastras. 

a* n w® ^® ■*> 5 II 

The householder should not take his food before the 
guest, well-versed in the Vedas with their An gas and 
Upangas (takes it). When the guest has finished eating, 
the host should take dinner. These are the rules and 
etiquette of hospitality. 

*o %o <, 3, e, < ii '* 

This is the general ordinance of the Vedas that the 
host should not eat (or drink) the Mansa (bean) and the 
sweet milk of the cow (before the guest eats or drinks). 

Note.— Some say the word Mansa here means flesh. 
But the Siddhanti continues and confirms his position by 
quoting the following Mantra, etc. 

T' vtottnr «n$Hr qqtfr sngu f rh : i 

tort: wtfit ***nWi»r H %o c. 
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The word is used in the plural number. It 

is explained by Manu.— 

fsrcrfaerr i 

^ ajr% strtsk: ii x, x 11 

All the (eight) persons mentioned by Manu are 
to be taken as killers, not only the caters. 

All the A rsha (composed by sages) treatises forbid 
the use of wine, etc. 

5l?TgT ^T>T ^TclffrT I 

wnrWtafiiraft X, i , 4 ii 

Slfr^r QOTPT ^ ?J^lp!Tr»W: i 

^^^5: ^msjiT<ra: sr? il jtjo x« n 

The flesh of an animal used as food, drinking in¬ 
toxicating or spirituous liquor, etc., are prohibited for the 
Aryas. See Manu, 11, 15. 

jtst ^ i 

<f$aTW#T JTTtT^ X^TJTW^cTT II 

Tlie Atharva Veda ordains :— 

*WTW JTTHJT^f'rT <n^Sr I 

nvrhc JsTTXfo II S *,«,*** 

It docs not mean that only raw flesh is prohibited as 
an article of food, not the cooked flesh. It means flesh in 
general. See above Kig Veda, 8, 4, S, 16. 

The Purva Pakshi quotes from the Atharva Veda 
the following hymn in support of what he asserts :— 

foacra; wfa ii 

grcvftfapiT II 

t, (<-*;) ii 
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“ The householder who observing the rules of 
hospitality that the host should not dine before the guest 
has finished eating, offers the flesh after cleaning it, to the. 
guest, acquires the sort of merit us is gained by performing 
(he Dvvadashaha (dyotishtoma Yaga). 

He says the whole topic amounts to ‘ the host 
should not dine before the guest has finished eating. 
He should first entertain the guest with flesh, etc., and 
then afterwards he with his family members should take 
food.” The word ufar means flesh in the above hymn. 

The Siddhanti turns and rebuts.—“ The word nr*? 
Mansa is named in the hymn along with the other articles 
of food, milk, clarified butter and honey. Therefore it 
means here Mansala or Masha (bean, a kind of pulse), 
not flesh. 

Note. —When the word is connected with a 
word or words denoting any kind of grain (rice, barley, etc.,) 
it means bean (a kind of pulse) as in the aphorism nr# g 

n nro s, n Hut when it 
comes alone (or is used independently) it means Hesh. 

Now it is an established fact in the Medical Science of 
the Aryas that the flesh taKen together with milk or honey 
at the same time produces many diseases. Besides, it is a 
popular or well known saying thgjt flesh and milk should 
not be taken together (one after another). 

Wherefore the word Mansa must mean here bean 
or pulse. For the full discussion on the topic see the- 
Purva Mimansa. 

> 

fafasrir 11 

See also the aforegoing explanation of (Goghna).. 

Sec the Atharva Veda, 9, 3, 6, 0. 
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Dakshina ; priestly fees ; meaning originally a good 
milch cow, which in the earliest times, as at present, was 
the usual honorarium. 

In the same manner, there is a difference of opinion 
on the meanig of the word sitt Chhaga in a sacrifice. 

The Purvapakshi says it means a goat, and a goat 
is a fit object of offering according to the Purva Mimansa. 

The Uttarpakshi rehuts and asserts, it means a kind of 
drug, because the word Chhaga is read in the Vedas along 
with other words denoting medicinal drugs fit for sacrifice. 
For the full discussion of the topic see the Purva Mimansa, 
6, 8 (30—42). 

The following aphorism also is noticeable:— 

tnKnroren’ n fir® e, c ^ n 

The celibate who breaks the vow of his celibacy is 
called an Avakirni Brahmachari, and as a penitential rite, 
he must touch the ass of the south-western direction 
nsfo II 

This custom still prevails in some of the states for 
certain offenders to put them to shame—a sort of 
punishment to them. They have to ride a donkey with 
their face towards the tail usually, etc. 

Some commentators give a very curious explanation 
of the aphorism and say that an ass of the south-western 
direction should be thrown into the sacrificial fire as an 
oblation for the penance of a religious student who 
commits an act of incontinence such as sexual intercourse 
against his vow of celibacy. Poor donkey is punished for 
other’s fault! 

Lastly, let us describe, in brief, some of the Yagas 
and see whether there is any animal slaughter in them, 
according to the Purva Mimansa. There are three 
principal sacrifices and they are called Prakriti Yagas, viz,, 
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Darshapurn&masa, Jyotishtoma or Soma Yaga and Ashwa- 
medha. The other sacrifices are secondary Yagas and 
they are called Vikriti Yagas. The materials of offerings, 
in the Darshapurnamasa are clarified butter, coagulated 
milk, milk and corn (grain of barley, rice, etc.) 

srrs'rns *rrc ii emF«rr 

^prru: i <nfr 5 wrirr**Tr«rroc 11 faacrec <rNr*rr# u’srar 

q - qq WTrqiW qsfd ” One who knowing thus worships 

at full moon or new moon gains happiness in this world 
and in the other world. 

^rfmn qsrfa <njft»?rar qsrfa ii 

Twrihi * q rfcg qfa , «rr»^q- 

mm . n 

qrgqq uT* r nrreqT qr^qr £qfa s wta q mrereHH n 

See Purva Mimansa, 2, 2, (1—7). 

trare re sqqqwr sac* n 

All these sentences prove that there is no animal 
offering in the Darshapurnamasa Yaga. The Jyotishtoma 
is performed with Somarasa (juiced, etc. 

In the Sautramani sacrifice which is a modification 
of Soma Yaga, the milk and Somarasa are offered and 
drunk. 

s q fts nn §ffa, «)«**«; ufa, 

swiff qcrnt qagnrrar wr fatjretffa n 

Here the Leela of the modern commentators is 
noticeable. In the place of Somagraha of the Brahmanas 
they have inserted the word Suragraha and thus they have 
justified the use of spirituous liquor in a sacrifice which is 
quite contrary to the Vaidica teaching. See the Purva 
Mimansa, 3,4, (12-13) and W » 

% Vi II and a full discussion on these 
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aphorisms. The Aryas were fond of the Somarasa 
(juice.) But they were quite averse to the use of Sura 
(a spirituous liquor). They knew well the effect of 
intoxicants on the human body and mental power and 
moral strength. Cl', aho Manu 
what is to be sai<i for interpolate 11 s in it! 

In the Ashwamedha sacrifice, a gift (f horses, etc., 
was to he made. This sac ifice could he performed only 
by a king. Again the reader should mark the Leela of the 
Vamamargees. 

oFSTWTr farw ifrfanffrirwrcr ifafsni - nr^r- 

11 *ro §ro w, ^ 11 

_ ___ _ uu 

These are scattered sentences having no interdepen¬ 
dence on each other. “ Dwarf oxen, barren cows, the 
animals which can bo found heie and there and which 
are friendly towards each other.” 'Phis topic in the Purva 
Mimansa is called Vakyabhcdadliikarana. See the Purva 
Mimansa, 2 , 4, 47, etc. ^3 H Accord¬ 

ing to the Vaidica Siddhanta the above Mantra 
means “ Dwarf bullocks are to be tended, cows 
are to be protected, etc ” They are called Dwirupa 
and Agnishomeeya because God, the creator and 
preserver of the universe is their deity. The modern 
commentators who advocate the doctrine of the 
slaughter of animals in sacrifices have founded such 
sentences as on the Mantras of 

the Yajur Veda, Chapter 21 . Hut there is no smell of 
animal slaughter in this chapter or book of the Yajur 
Veda. It seems impossible or quite unreasonable that all 
the beasts of the world mentioned in this book are made 
for killing in a sacrifice. * The word in the 

original Mantra used for killing by the moderns,” is not 
proper because Mahidhara himself quotes from Katyayana, 
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(See his commentary, page 873) and says that in the 
sentence tnnTRimnta, alabheta means touching and not 
killing. The word means also to get or approach specially. 
But we have given above all the correct meanings of 
Alambhana and the maxim falfcreujwrPT grinding flour 
or meal ground already applies here. The maxim denotes 
a superfluous or unprofitable exertion like the attempt of 
a man to grind pounded flour. Cf. II The 

other Yajnas, Agnihotra, Chaturmasya, etc., we have 
already described above in detail. We have also given a 
detailed account of the Yaidica Naramedha or Purushame- 
dha or Antyeshti Karma. The conclusion is there is no 
slaughter or oil'ering of animals (beasts, birds, etc.,) and 
man in a sacrifice according to the Purva Mimansa of the 
great sage Jaimini. 

The names of the beasts to be given in the Jyotish- 
toma Yaga, are Agnishomeeya, Savaneeya and Anubandhya. 
See the Purva Mimansa, 3, 6, 18 ’ISSfafa* 

g q rq rc r fg T H Here Upakarana means touching the beast, 
the object of gift, with the recitation of the Mantras 

shot?* &piivpt: **r ..il 

The following sentences show how the beast is to 
be tied. 

etc. 

The modern commentators say that the Agnisho¬ 
meeya, etc., are the three animal sacrifices, viz., the 
Agnishomeeya, the Savaneeya, and the Anubandhya have 
to be performed together, (*.«., in immediate consecution). 
We have already proved that the moderns commit 
a great mistake when they assert that there is animal 
sacrifice in the V edas and the Purva Mimansa. Seventeen 
beasts are to be given in the name of God in the VAjAJjeya 
Sacrifice, 
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9HCT arciprcip* wrarsrcr 11 

The following is a brief description of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice. See the Purva Mimansa, 4, 4, 1 and 5, 2, 21 
wqflw r fe , etc. The moderns assert that gambling 
1th dice was a part of the Kajasuya ceremoney. It is 
their great mistake to say so. See the K ip Veda, Man dala 10 , 
hymn 34. In this hymn, a gambler describes nis own 
experience and weeps over his fate and the fate of his 
family members. Gambling is not ordained in the Vedas, 
but it is denounced as a curse. properly means 

(he) arranges the foot-soldiers and horsemen in ranks and 
files. The sentence has nothing to do with gambling with 
dice. 

One point more and let us close this chapter. 

The following aphorism of the Purva Mimansa 
mentions the prohibited articles of food for the Aryas. 

Jrcffttr n «, y, «\s n 

Vyapanna are things prohibited as articles of food. 
Th ey are ev ery sort of meat flesh of an imals used as foo d), 
fete. In sEorf, and spirituous liquor 

orTnloxicating drugs arc not to be used by the Aryas as 
articles of food or drink. See Manu, 11,15. 

We have given a very brief description of sacrifices 
or Yagas. Our limited space does not allow us to survey 
them in detail. Hut what we have given is sufficient for 
the general reader to form an accurate idea of the 
Vaidica Yagas. For a more detailed account and for 
fuller information on the subject, the reader is referred 
to the Purva Mimansa, etc. We have quoted and ex¬ 
plained as many Mantras, aphorisms and Shlokas from the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, Shrauta Sutras, the Purva Mimansa, 
etc** as we could on the subject of animal sacrifice and 
yen, in detail, both sides of tho question according to the 
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modern commentators and the comments of the sages in 
accordance with the Angas and Upangas of the Vedas. 
By a critical study and comparison of all the above 
sacred books on the subject, the reader is sure to arrive at 
the full truth that there is not any ominous animal or^ 
human sacrifice in the Vedas, the book of God. 

Conclusion. 

The Brahmana treatises including the Shrauta 
Sutras (founded on the Brahmanas) are not Vedas. There 
is no trace or mention of animal or human sacrifice i^ 
the Vedas. Animal or human slaughter is a heinous sin 
or crime in the Vedas, whereas it is a meritorious deed 
according to the Brahmanas, Shrauta Sutras, the Tantras, 
the Bible, etc. As far as the Brahmana treatises go, it 
seems there are many interpolations and misinterpreta¬ 
tions in them, especially as regards animal and human 
sacrifices. 

There is a whole class of sentences, paragraphs, etc., 
usually appended or interpolated, in the Brahmanas, quite 
foreign to the texts of the Vedas. The priests in the 
Vedas, forming a distinct class (not caste), are simpler 
in attitude, and in organization than their successors, the 
priests in the Brahmanas. The ritual in the Brahmana 
Granthas become much more complicated, elaborate and 
expensive than that of the Vedas. Dakshina “Largess” 
to priests becomes excessive claims and demands on their 
part. The sacrifice becomes a spell or charm (magic 
efficient for evil as well for good. The thanksgiving 
becomes a prayer, the thank-offering a sort of bribe. The 
sacrifices, Ashwamedha, Gomedha, Naramedha, etc., of 
the Vedas are quite distinct from those of the Shrauta 
Sutras, etc. There is in the Vedas Danastuti and gift^ 
f tens, hundreds and thousands of cows and horses, but 
there is no bloody sacrifice or slaughter of Five animals — 
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man, the horse, the steer, the sheep and the goat in- them. 
They are declared fit victims in the Shrauta Sutras, etc., 
but all the Vaidica sacrifices are bloodless. 

The Vedas do not authorize any animal or human 
sacrifice or offering to please or appease God. On the 
contrary, the Shrauta Sutras, etc, contain directions for 
the slaying and burning of fowls, birds and beasts, in 
order to secure health, wealth and prosperity. The Vedas 
deciphered according to the Angas and Upangas of the 
sages of yore reject all bloody sacrifices, but when they 
are interprete d in accordance with the commentaries of 
Mahidhara, etc., they contain lull directions for bloody ^ 
^HCrlfluyy As'nTfcritorious deeds. The commentaries of Mahi¬ 
dhara, etc., are replete with Vamamargica tenets as the com¬ 
mentary of Sayana is full of modern Pauranica beliefs. 
The modern commentators, Sayana, Mali'dhara and 
Uwwata interpret the Vedas according to their own beliefs 
and views. The sages of yore, Panini, Yaska, etc., inter¬ 
pret them as they are. Sometimes there arc apparent 
interpolations in the Brahmana treatises, similar to the 
doctrines of the modern Puranas and Tantras, especially 
resembling the tenets of the latter works, as far as the 
use of flesh, wine, etc., goes. On a comparison of the 
hymns of the Vedas witli their explanations in the 
Brahmanas and Shrauta Sutras, it can be very easily 
perceived and seen that there are many things iu the 
Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sutras, which are extraneous 
Or additional to the Vedas. For instance, the myth of 
Slmnahshepa in the Aitareya Brahmana finds no place 
in the Vedas. We have quoted aphorisms from the Purva 
Mimansa of Jaimini, the science of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, and proved conclusively that there is no trace 
of animal sacrifice in the Vedas. 

There are conflicting opinions on human sacri- 
"nuf. Both Colebrooke and Wilson came to the con- 
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elusion “tBat ^human sacrifice s were not authorized k] 
by the V eda itself.’^ By the Veda itself They” m J' 
the hymns of the ltig Veda. Doctor Kajendra Lai / 
Mitra confounds the Brahmana treatises with the 
Vedas and asserts that the Vedas describe human ^ 
and animal sacrifices. We have shown above that the 


Brahmanas cannot be included in the Vedas. The myth 
of Shunahshepa is a mere legend—apparently a later 
addition—and intrinsically false. There are many versions 
of the story in the Ramayana, Puranas, Smritis, Dramas, 
etc. The gist of the hymn of Shunahshepa is that the 
individual soul supplicates the Almighty God to save 
him from the worldly trammels or bondage. So is the 
case with the other sacrifices. Gomedha and Ashwamedha 


refer to the restraint of passions and senses and the art 
of government or polity; and Naramedha is the last 
purificatory rite—burning of the dead on the funeral pyre. 
The later Vamachara rites changed them into the slaughter 
of all sorts of animals. The process was gradual—from 
interpolations and misinterpretations in the Brahmanas 
to the promulgation and diffusion of those doctrines in the 
modern Puranas and the Tantras. The latter works ar0 v - 


full of obscene scenes and revolting rites and the followers 
of the Tantras authorized and promulgated such cere¬ 
monies on the authority of the Vedas, which we have 
conclusively proved contain no germ of such filthy and 
injurious rites. 


The abolition of bloody sacrifice was due to the rise 
of Buddhism. It was a re-action against the filthy andr 
obnoxious sacrifices of the Shrauta Sutras and the loath¬ 
some rites and tenets of Vamamarga. In fact, the animal 
sacrifices and obsequial offerings to the manes gave rise 
to Buddhism by confounding the Brahmanas and the 
Shrauta Sutras with the Vedas. We have proved above 
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'that the Brahmanas are not Vedas. Neither there is any 
animal or human sacrifice or Mritaka Shraddha in them. 

The chief leader in the movement against such 
sacrifices and the use of intoxicants was Gautama Buddha. 
His first commands were “ Thou shalt not take any life.” 
“ Thou shalt not taste any intoxicating drink.” Exactly are 
the ordinances of the Vedas for all time and for all 
space. Gautama Buddha was against the Mritaka 
Shraddha of which there is no trace or mention in the 
Vedas or Book of God. 

^— We request our critics and readers further to 
enquire into the matter for themselves, and here 
ends this chapter on animal and human sacrifice, with 
the prayer:— 

uw/ 3^ 1 

ror. 3^5 snrrsurstfii ugsh: 11 ^0 *© fr© ^ 11 

From whatsoever trouble thou desirest, give us 
safety thence. Give to our children happiness and to our 
beasts security. 



CHAPTER Till. 


The Upasana Kanda* 

THE SANDHYA 

ou 

The Aryan System of Meditation on God. 

JTsresr *rt i 

smNNjg;: STCrtifcm asragt^g^TCl i 

mnr%? src^TfJTsff *t%?f ll 2 Mundaka, 2 , 3 — 4 . 

j tif klZING as his bow the great weapon of the Upanishad 
SsP (Jnana Kanda with Upasana of the Vedas) (let man) 
put (on it) the arrow, sharpened by devotion, attracting with 
the mind whose thought is fixed upon that (Brahma). 
Know, O beloved, that indestructible (Brahma) as 
the aim. The sacred word (Om) is called the bow, the 
arrow the soul, and Brahma its aim ; He shall be pierced by 
him whose attention does not swerve. Then he shall he 
of the same nature with Him (Brahma), as the arrow 
(becomes one with the aim when it has pierced it). The 
three Kandas must go hand in h^nd. 

Pancha Maha Yajnas. 

There are five great sacrifices (Pancha Maha Yajnas) 
or duties that an Aryan is ordained to perform every day, 
viz., the Brahma Yajna—God’s sacrifice (Saadhya or medi* 
tation;) the Deva Yajna, nature sacrifice—Agnihotra' 
or burning medicinal drugs, etc., the Pitri Yajna or pargnt- 
sacrifice—(that is) Shraddha or honouring parents, etc. j 
Bali Vaishwa or feeding poor men and animals; Nri Yajna 
or human sacrifice—Atithi Puja or hospitality. 

Cf. the Manu Smriti, 4, 21 
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sfffa?rir ^ ^rshrr i 

jfrtr fqmtv ^ *rorcrftr ii 

A person should not neglect to perform Uishi, Deva, 
Bhuta, Nri and Pitri Yajnas as far as possible. 

N. B. — The Yajna as translated by the English word 
sacrifice does not mean slaughter as it will be clear from 
the description and modus operandi of the five sacrifices— 
(1) Meditation of first principles; (2) Purification of 
^atmosphere ; (3) Service of elders ; (4) Support of fellow 
creatures ; and (5) 11 ospitality. 

The word Bhuta means here simply a creature not 
the imaginary ghosts or goblins. 

. It_ C r aina) simply means worship or ho nour 

whic h is pe rformed auA.rrMng H*?—tiie nature of the 
"subject. thaFisTHMiy-wors hipped hv —meditation ; nature 
"By burning odoriferous, nutritive, sweet and curative 
substances; parents and other elders by giving them food, 
clothes and other necessaries ; creatures, by feeding them ; 
and guests by hospitality. 

Note. —The word creation means simply something 
made or transformed. See Sankhya Darshana. 

‘ Nihilo Nihil lit,’ frnisgJTr II NSS II 

A thing is not made out of nothing. This refutes the 
doctrine ot creation and annihilation. 

The Sandhya is (lie Aryan system of meditation on 
God. The word is derived from <Iliya meaning to meditate 
with the prefix sun signifying good :—^rTjqr*3F?T 
-*T ill which Great God is meditated 

on properly or in which (the people) meditate on God 
properly. 

All the Ary as should perform the Sandhya daily in 
the morning and evening unless they are incapacitated 
to do so by some physical or mental disease or defect. In 
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the morning it should end with the sunrise and in 
evening with the appearance of the stars. 

Manu Smriti, Chapter II, 101. 

^ferarr i 

f^rr^srra; n 

Let him (a person) stand during the morning tvnligETp 
repeating the Savitri Mantra (the Gavatri, the most sacred 
Yaidica verse) till the sun appears and sit down at ease in 
the evening to repeat it till the stars are distinctly visible. 

A person should repair to an adjacent forest to 
meditate on God by the side of a river, etc., see Manu 
Smriti, II, 104 

sptt ^31* fafamforef: i 

*TJTTT%rT. II 

“ He who desires to perform the ceremony of the 
daily recitation, may even recite the Savitri Mantra near 
water (a river, etc.,; retiring into the forest (a lovely or 
solitary place) controlling his organs or senses and con¬ 
centrating his mind.” Persons can select either at home 
or anywhere else, a solitary place (not distracting the 
mind) for the purpose of prayer. 

A few important preliminaries on Sandhya. 

\ 

After answering the call of nature r»^person- should 
clean his face, etc., and then he should take a bath. After 
having dressed himself he should sit at ease on a comfort¬ 
able seat (say a carpet) cross-legged. The Europeans and 
A mericans can adopt any other posture convenient to them. 
The encroachment of sleep should be guarded against 
by laving the senses with water. 

Bathing purifies the body, but the mind is purified 
by veracity* as says the sage Manu. See Manu Sanhita, 
V, 109. 
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grfffnfbmfa g a refeH m: gspriSt i 

f^TOT cTObRTT iJtTTrJTT gjMtftn 3WRT II 

“ The body is purified by water, the mind by veracity, 
the soul by knowledge and self-control and the intellect 
by judgment or reasoning.” 

It should be well borne in mind that both the 
internal and external purity are essential, as described 
above by Manu. In sitting or standing, the people gener¬ 
ally turn the face to the east, but one can sit or stand 
with the face turned towards any quarter since God per¬ 
vades everywhere. That is *lie pro per meaning of the 
.word Pr achi in San&keHaT Withdraw your mind IfBHT the 
worldly objects, cast off (give up) all cares and anxities 
for a while and try to proceed to God with all the humble¬ 
ness of the spirit. It is very desirable that the mind 
should follow the sense of the verses and keep the subject 
therein described always before it. To compose the mind, 
it is very useful to sing or repeat a sacred song previous 
to commencing meditation as the following Vaidica hymns 
or any other sacred songs may be sung before prayer. 

^rwsrrcr: qfjforr w r raidL I 

jffo %© S VS, S II ?T9 H, R, \S II 

V 

The paten* of light and luminaries (as the sun, 

* t Q» 

■moon, etc.,) existed in the beginning. He was the undis¬ 
puted absolute Lord of the creation (H is design and intelli¬ 
gence being manifested in the creation—that is the import 
of the wor d qrrs he re). He upholds this earth and the 
heavens. Let us adorn Him, the source of happiness, with 
all our heart. ' ^ 

*!JSr II 

m® %«s h n 
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In spirit let us adore God f the source of happiness, 
who gives us spiritual knowledge and strength, whom thF" 
world worships, whose commands all the learned persons 
obey and whose favour is immortality and whose anger is 
death. 

By the way, we may mention, the following Vaidica 
verse may he sung after prayer:— 

_ _ __uj 

?•*, -f II 

Thou art light, give me light, I hou art life, give me 
life, Thou art power, give me power, Thou art energy, 
give me energy, Thou art anger, give me anger (as Thou 
punishest the sinful, give me anger to punish the wicked), 
Thou art mercy, give me mercy. 

As the mind, after meditation, feels pain when 
abruptly brought into contact with the external world 
from soaring in the spiritual atmosphere, it is advisable, 
the above Vaidica hymns, or some other sacred song, may 
be taken up so as to lower it gradually to the worldly 
affairs. 

Three or four breaths may be both driven out and 
taken in to give a jerk to the mind and to rivet it on the 
sublime meanings of the Vaidica verses. 

All verses should be read or repeated in the mind 
slowly with the thought on their meanings. They can be 
sung with a great advantage for the concentration on the 
Divine attributes. 

After repeating the first verse some people take in 
a drop or two of water either with a small spoon or a few 
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blades of Kusha grass, it is said, to clear the throat for 

better pronunciation and to expel sleep. Then the 

covenant is repeated and the organs are laved or sprinkled 
over with uai er either by means of a small bundle of 

Kusha grass or the middle and ring lingers, which are 

dipped in water and tl.e organs are then touched with 
them, commencing from the right The hands are touch¬ 
ed with both hands. '! lie palm of one hand is put on the 
back of the other and then alternated. This process is 
repeated twice commencing first with one hand and then 
with another and ends with water sprinkled about all 
sides. Some people stop breathing by holding the nose 
between the thumb and the forefinger. It is to control 
the breath or the senses may be controlled by means of 
thought only. This process disentangles the mind from 
the sensuous objects of nature. 'I ben the verses to think 
on the j^enesis a re recited. Those who stand in prayer 
raise their hands towards heaven, lint others assume a 
fixed sitting posture in saying the whole of the Sandhya. 
Then the verses naming the quarters are recited. Some 
turn their faces to all tin* sides as occur in the verses and 
thus turn round once, but others direct their mind in their 
fixed position Then the following four verses are repeat¬ 
ed with the mind fixed on the luminous vision. Then the 
Gayatri is said in the mind with thought rivetted on the 
attributes of God. In conclusion, the salutation verse is 
repeated with the head rested on the joined palms of 
hands. 

A few authorities may bo quoted from the Upa* 
nishads, etc., on the above remarks :— 

Brewer wn* I 

say?* faar* *?grn% 11 
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the upasana kahda. 

TTCsrsrrsnrrftfTT: i 

si 3 ggrfStaran sHnft sr^rtoh^ 11 

*taro 4 and \o || 

Asana. —Keeping the upper parts (the chest, neck 
and the head) erect and equal to the (other parts of the) 
body, subduing within the heart the senses together with 
the mind, let the wise, by the raft of Brahma (Om) cross 
oyer all the fearful torrents (of the world). 

Pranayama .—Keeping down the senses (Prana), 
subduing his desires and gently respiring by the nostrils, 
let the wise diligently attend to the mind as (the charioteer) 
to a car drawn by vicious horses. 

Suitable place .—At a level place, free from pebbles, 
fire and gravel, pleasant to the mind by its sounds, water 
and bowers, not painful to the eye and repairing to a cave, 
protected from the wind let a person apply (his mind to 
God). 

Vide Kathopanishad, 3, (4—9). 

See the similar passage in Gita, 5th Chapter, 273 and 
6 th Chapter, It—13. 

See Katha, 3, 13; Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad, 

4, 4, 23 ; see Mundaka; 2 , 2, 3—4. 

Shwetashwatara, ^y—II. 

?wiT3 . 

ysrewrc ft.sfvftm wr© u<tt© * 3 © ©. H etc., etc. 

sit© st© y, *r© x ii 

In the Sandhya there are 16 Mantras or Vaidica verses 
with 10 phrases, 8 sentences and 7 names of God. Of 
these the first Mantra is called the Achamana Mantra, the, 
10 phrases, the Indriya Sparsha, the 8 sentences the. 
Maijana Mantras, the 7 Gods’ names, the Pranayama, 
Mantras, the next 3 Mantras the Ag h a m a rsh a n a Mantras • 
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the next 6 Mantras the Manasaparikramana, the next 4 
Mantras the Upasthana Mantras, the next Mantras the 
Gayatri or Guru Mantra and the last Mantra the Samar- 
pana Mantra. 

Thus we have given, in brief, the meaning of 
Sandhya, time of its performance, place of its performance, 
requisites to perform it, preliminary acts, position in per¬ 
forming it, different purifications, how to compose the 
mind, modus operandi how to read the Yaidica Mantras, 
Vaidica verses in Sandhya, Vaidica hymns to sing at San¬ 
dhya, advantages of self-preparation, justice and mercy of 
God, and authorities for Sandhya. 

Though to prepare the Sandhya by self-study, may 
sometimes appear tedious or perhaps vexatious, yet a little 
patience and perseverance will open the way and then the 
progress will be very delightful. There should be no hurry 
about the matter. From early davs to old agfi. & p™°qp 
_ hca tn per form the same Sandhy a and nothing else in th e 
rr ^n.ffpr~nf*pf?.yer. It is the heart that is judged by the 
all-knowing GotTand not the time one takes to understand 
Him ; for He is infinite and we arc nothing before Him. 
It ought to be our supreme duty to see that we do not fail 
in attending upon the all-loving God at least twice a day. 

First we shall give a literal translation of the verses 
recited in our meditat ion and then we shall append their 
short and simple exposition with a view to point out their 
excellence, beauty and importance in elevating the mind, 
for unless the advantages of meditation are shown, man’s 
lower propensities carry him to the enjoyment of sensuous 
objects, which debars his progress in knowledge. An 
intelligent reader can understand and perform the Sandhya 
himself, but it is advisable and safe to learn it from a 
Guru or an expert. 
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SANDHYA (Meditation). 

II II 

w£r wt^i 1 ww?g i 

jp afKf*nfrw®g *n 11 %® ^ n 


are the various names of the deity. Of the 
Mandyukopanisliad on Om. May the all-pervading 
refulgent God, giver of all happiness, bo gracious enough 
to gratify our inner craving and desire and send down 
blessing all around us ! 

The word ap means here God. See Atharva Yeda, 

*jfo t®, W3® * r ° 11 

^ grmrw ^TOT»rqr i 


Devih is for Davyah—Apah. 

Our inner craving is to reach God. The word Shan 
literally means dispenser of happiness, hence gracious. 
After praying to God with the above Mantra, there ought 
to be three Achamanas with water. The chief purpose of 
which is to clear the throat for better pronunciation and to 
expel sleep. Therefore the above Mantra is called the 

Achmana Mantra. 

ufasT ii Covenant. 


wr wra wt* i tit mnr. w-1 * ^ 1 * 

(wt wwO * * 1 * **** * ****• 1 m fiK: 1 

Oh God ! Most sincerely and solemnly, I ^W® * 
covenant with Thee that knowingly I shall never sin with 
my five cognitive organs and five active senses; «“• “« 
tongue - taste; the nose-smell; the eye-sight i theear- 
hearing; the palm (membrane) and its baek <<*£"> 
touch; the genitals—passions; the heart-desire the throat 
—speech; the head—thought; the hands—deed. 
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In meditating, send your thought to these senses, 
double organs have double wofrls, as two Chakshu or eyes. 
Nabhi means the navel, which presides over genitals, the 
seat of passion. Palms and their backs are the proper 
organs of touch, the whole skin, both membrane and 
eptderniis, din be us‘ed for touch. The object of naming 
m ftft'&s is hian’s making a co venant with his maser. 
Thfe great objftxst of man’s life is to befit himself for 
beatititude by avoiding sin and elevating himself. The 
word after the dash denotes the function of the organ 
mentioned before it. With the above phrases, with the 
prayer of God particular parts of body should be touohed. 
Hence it is called Indriyasparsha. 

svtout II Divine Grace. 

Jrr&msrr: il 

I irtojU: I 

wi vfr jt*: 35*13 i 

5?ng smFgm i wt ?rcr: i 

srsr 35113 sqr fcrcfe 1 wr % *Hbr 11 

But O Lord! I am weak and so depend upon Thee. 
Purify and so strengthen my sense Thyself. May the 
Living God purify the head I May the Holy God purify 
the eyes! May the Happy God purify the throat l May the 
Great God purify the heart! May the Common Father 
purify the genitals or animal propensities ! May the 
All-wise God purify the feet ! May the Eternal God 
again purify the brain! May the All-prevading God purify 
all places I 

Om—God I Bhuh—life; Punatu—may purify. Shirah 
—the head, and so forth. Thus is asked the Divine grace. 

•w sn&PWT 1 Control of Breath. 

«?r 1 «fr gu; 1 wr 1 «rr 1 afr snr: \ ?it. 1 

# wni i| 
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Oh God of life ! 0 God of holiness ! 0 God of happi¬ 
ness ! O great God ! O God the father ! 0 God of wisdom! 
0 God of truth ! 

ii wsraftnphrr: n 

Mantras for the removal of sins. 

ferenw ii (TOnriraprar:) 

5TcT: Wllfc: ? II 

Contemplation of God’s power in genesis. 

Om ! 

Principles and atoms were produced from the preg¬ 
nant nature, then came out chaos, then energy or motion, 
then ocean. 

Abhiddhat—energized or heated. Tapah—from tap, 
thought or knowledge. Both may mean to be the brood¬ 
ing of the Divine mind exerted upon nature, the treasury 
of knowledge. It is translated pregnant nature. Samudra 
from dru to move means good motion. Arnava may mean 
diurnal motion from ri to go. 

W5TW?r I 

sr^KT'sufiiT ^rcft ii ^ n 

After the energy and the ocean came out the plane¬ 
tary motion. The Ruler of the Universe makes days and 
nights without efforts. 

Mishato—naturally, Avithout effort. 

Samvatsara means annual motion. 

__*11 _* t_ , 

mn**X*w w?rr i 

ftfaar sfadhwaftfriwt \ ii sir® iro c, «r« c, *© w i 

The Maker formed, as before, the sun and moon, the 
luminous (transparent) and unluminous (opaque) bodies, 
the firmament and the happy regions. 
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Yathapurvam—As before, that is, as in the bygone 
Kalpas or cycles of creation. 

The Vedas teach that there have been creations 
innumerable times like I lie present. The moon though 
opaque (having no light of its own) is a satellite. 

Divam—luminous bodies like the sun. 

Prithwim—opaque (unluminous) bodies like the 
earth. 'I ht above three verses are recited together and 
the sacred syllable Om is uttered in their beginning only. 
The Swara is Panchama. 

*R*rr<rfofr»Tr il Mental circumambulation. 

II 3Tir3n ll 

i irfe w ?fr n \ w 

0 All-wise and Glorious Being! Thou art before us, 
the Absolute, our King and Protector. Thou hast made 
the sun, whose beams shower life on earth. We bow 
down to Thee in gratitude for Thy benign rule, kind pro¬ 
tection and blessed gift of life. For all these blessings, 
O God! Wc humbly thank Thee and place him, who hates 
US or whomever we hate, at Thy disposal. 

Aditya—the sun, the source of all life. 

Ishawah—from isk to go, to desire, life, Bows. Our 
life is compared to a bow, let fly from the Divine hand, 
leaving no trace behind. 

Namah—salutation. It is the same as thanks in 
English. 

It is impossible to walk in the path of virtue 
without peace or friendship among us all. To resign an 
enemy to God’s disposal, is better than to revenge ourselves 
on him, for we do not know whether it is his or our fault 
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in our mutual ill-feeling. For prayer’s sake Ike second 
person is used—the text having the third. 

Prachi dig—eastward, it also means front. Jambhe 
signifies in power ; dadhmah—we place. 

We have translated the above as far as compatible 
with English idiom and at the same time literally. 

II II 

sr^srr vfam fan:: rte: i 

asm- smishfacrsdr mrf *ut jut «ni 

i acre *r «nr snftr a«r; n 

O Almighty Lord, Thou art to our right, our Sove¬ 
reign and Protector from a host of the invertebrata. Thou 
sendest wise men to teach us,.etc., etc. , 

Dakshina also means south. 

Pitarah—the fathers, the wise men. Tirashchah— 
those worms which creep zigzag, Rajirow. The second 
person is used for the third. Ishawah—knowledge. It is 
the ultimate desire of man. It is got by communication, 
which is well expressed here. 

II II 

srtfteft fasrmirtsftfaa: fow n firtw : i 

avuir smrsfthifsy’ft jht *g*uf sro wf 

crag i icfa * fkmz % anftr il 3 II 

0 Adorable Being! Thou art behind us, our King and 
Protector from the vertebrata. Thou ci-eatest food, which 
gives us life on earth. 

Adhipatih—king. Pridaku rakshita—a protector 
from -big animals. 

Pratichi—west, behind. Ishwah—life, the source of 
, motion, from e to go. 
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few ^rwtsfa'wfa: i 

%*ut *mT5fer<rfa5*ir srur 1 vf^rcdt sm %&?$t sm «w$r 
«reg I ufewra; fcfe * sror wwf *v*r: ii « ll 


0 Father! Thou art to our left, our King, Self-exist¬ 
ent and our Protector. Thy electricity moves our blood to 
Keep up our life and produces various motions in the world. 


Soma—begetter, from su to bring forth. It also 
means the vegetable kingdom. TJdichi—north. Dig- 
quarter. Ashanih—electricity, thunderbolt. 

II » 

ig q wsurnfrer t%?tt rre= I 

asut imTSf^qTcT^ur tot ww nwt 


«*3 I irfe w srar racwrea ut wwr ii y n 

O All-prevading God ! Thou art below, our King, and 
the Nourisher of our life with arboreoustrees and tuberous 
creepers bearing a variety of fruits, etc., etc. 

Kalmashgrivah literally means having green neck, 
i.e., trees of green foliage. Kalmashgrivo rakshita—may 
he taken as one phrase, meaning our protector by means of 
green plants and creepers, which produce our food in the 
shape of fruits, seeds, leaves and roots. 

II II 

3^r*r fe»r ffewrtfifar gw ft q g : 1 

snitsfehtfawt sror snr {grot sw 

i kffe *r u* fewre?r ut 3I5W n < II 

wvko fffo 3, tro «, *o I if 0 q,, «, and « II 

0 Great God, Thou art above, our King, Developer 
and Protector. Thou sendest down rain to water our 
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fields, which produce food to preserve our life. Vrihas- 
pati from Yrihas—great and pati—Lord. The Lord of 
speech. Shwitro—grower, from Shwi to grow. It also 
means pure, holy, and vitiligo in medicine. 

Note. —Reciting the Mantra Shanno Devi, one 
should do Achamana, then he should think over the 
Gayatri,etc. Then contemplating that the whole universe, 
sun, etc., were made by God, he should pray to the 
Almighty Brahma with the above Mantras. 

3 r«reqrr? w *T: ll Spiritual Vision. 
m^K n 3%** i 

sutfttawr* i *t® ^r® Vi, ll 

May we, perceiving God, with all his glory, beyond 
the darkness of ignorance, all-happy, supreme over all, 
obtain Him, the sun of our life and our spiritual light. 

Uttaram—the Omega of all, living after all destruc¬ 
tion. The potential is used for the indicative mood to 
suit the prayer style, 
sir ll k* wsfar tar*: i 

wrRrwrpr « * ll *rg® w® *® ll 

All the objects of the world serve the purpose of 
flags to show Him, the glorious Being, the maker of the 
worlds and the Vedas and the siln of life, to all the 
creatures. 

Ketavah—beams, flags, sign-boards. These are the 
objects of the universe which point out to the intelligent 
and designing God. Drishe Vishwaya—to show to the 
worlds just as the rays of the sun reveal him to mankind, 
so natural objects point out their maker to the enquirer. 

II tft;* II 

fa* yft q y r pfr : I 

mm t r rdrq ft fl r wrwr 3r«1ow* <*'*r w ll $ ll 
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Although all the objects indicate Thee, yet, 0 God ! 

1 hou art wonderous, the ever-wakeful eye and the support 
of all the heavenly bodies, even the sun, the moon and fire. 
Thou boldest the heaven and earth, and the firmament. 
Thou art the Maker and the Soul of all the moveable 
and the immoveable objects. May we think, speak and 
act rightly. The first part of the verse employs the third 
person but we have used the second for the sake of prayer. 
Chakslni—the eye or seen*. Swaha from su well and ah 
said 

11 II 

*RT t tp*i ! giFnw ^ sretero mk- ncwfMr: *rca;: 

II « II no Wo 3<S, J*o \\ 

That ever wakeful eye exists pure from all eternity 
for the good of the learned. May we see a hundred 
autumns ! May we live a hundred autumns ! May we 
speak a hundred autumns ! May we be free a hundred 
autumns! and again so for a hundred autumns. 
Autumns mean years. It is a beauty of expression. In 
one sentence it means—may we enjoy health of all the 
organs of the body and be free for our whole life of one 
hundred years ! May we live the same healthy life again 
after a hundred years, if it be prolonged by Yoga. This 
is a prayer for a hundred year’s life with health and free¬ 
dom. Our life is nothing if not accompanied by health. 
Health is of no use when there is no freedom. Free and 
long life is useless, if it is not Godly. 

sjsfrsr: ll Initiatory Verse, 
ll *n: l 
vqfmf* i 

fknt sNtatfn* n no w ii 

no CTO \t, no ^ II STjo qfro $ | *|© I IT© \o | 

*rm© i *r« c, no {o u 
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O All-life ! All-holiness I All-joy! The Lord of upper, 
lower and happy regions, our Maker, the Supreme Being, 
we medidate upon Thy adorable form of spiritual light, 
which dispels the darkness of sin from the mind. May 
ye illumine our intellects. 

lihargo—sin destroying Halo of light. Bhu, et>\, also 
means different regions. See also Taittiriya Upanishad, 

SUTT© \S, *3© y || 3T?r&tsrH!l: II 

Manu says that this verse should be repeated in the 
mind with meanings to expand it. The second person is 
substituted fov the third in. the text to suit prayer. 

CTraUR 11 Dedication, surrendering. 

*rir: ^ w. ^ g q rorcrt 

strt: fagpN ffcrcfar*r ^ 11 *r® go w© \s., w© h\ n 

We how to Thee, who art All-joy, All-happiness, the 
Dispenser of ease and Fultiller of our righteous desires, 
All-calm and All-peace. 

God is all happiness. In short the verse means 
salutation to God who is All-peace. We thank Him for 
His innumerable blessings Beyond salutation, which is 
a sign of thanksgiving, we cannot return anything to 
Him for His grace. 

Note. —The word Om as says Manu 

ll y—vsc n 

The Lord God milked out Bhur, Bhuwar and Swar in 
the form A, U and M from the three Vedas. Bhur, Bhuwar, 
and Swar are called the Three Maha Vyahritis. 

Having thus given a literal translation of the verses 
recited in our meditation we propose to append their 
short and simple exposition with a view to point out their 
excellence and importance in elevating the mind* 
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Exposition. 

The great difference between man and other crea¬ 
tures, (beasts, birds, etc.,) is that the former possesses 
the distinguishing quality of knowledge. The mind is 
nowhere s') well perceived to advantage as in human 
beings. Man (from Man to think) is the lord of creation 
and stands at the apex of the pyramid of creatures. 

The Aryan plan of improving the human mind is 
given out under the name of Sandhya (meditation upon 
God) from rf/u/a to meditate and San , the source of good. 
Why meditation on God is thought to be the best means 
of mental development will be apparent from the fact, 
that the company of good and great persons makes one 
who attends it good and great and vice versa. It is truly 
observed by Bhartrihari:— 

%?f: f^JcRTfa *irri 

f% ST 3*T|W II 

The company of the virtuous removes the dulness 
of the understanding, sprinkle? truth in speech, elevates 
the mind, cleanses sins, spreads fame in four quarters, 
increases wealth, in short, what is there that it does not 
do to persons ? Servants of science rooms know more 
science than ordinary persons or even some novices, and 
constant association is the cause of it. 

In like manner, the daily thinking of God which 
is, as it were, keeping company with Him enriches the 
human mind with heavenly ideas. When this course 
lasts a few years very dull persons will awake to grand 
things. Their vicious and selfish thoughts will disappear, 
giving place to altruistic views. Manu has given his 
testimony to this elevation of the mind from divine 
association s^r^JTT<| II it means—ungodly 

jualties are removed by meditation. 
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It is well-known that whatever is brought before the 
mind, makes an image and leaves an impression there. 
The cosmic ideas of the Divine mind flows into ours when 
constantly presented to it as the perfume of rose flowers 
penetrates sesames when placed among them to extract 
odoriferous oils therefrom. In the same manner the 
human mind imbibes the catching ideas of the Divine 
mind and develops into an angel, as it were. It thus 
goes on and on throughout the boundless expanse of the 
universe. It is this grand object that the Vaidica meditation 
presents to the human mind. 

Shanno Devih, etc. 

The first Mantra presents the most charming and 
agreeable Divine attributes to the mind. In it the All- 
pervading quality of God is to be meditated upon. All the 
other qualities of God are the corollaries of His all-perva¬ 
sion, for instance, if He is All-pervading He must bo 
Omnipotent. If He is Omnipotent He must be the great 
Ruler of the Universe and so forth. While meditating, one 
should think over the meaning of the all-pervading, what 
is the idea included in it. Recitation of mere words is 
not sufficient. 

Covenant. 

In order to appreciate and enjoy this abundance of 
blessings, it is necessary that our powers must be in the 
condition to enjoy them. The vigorous state of the organs 
is Sine qua non of the enjoyment of heavenly blessings. 
They can be vigorous if they are pure. When the body 
corporeal is to be invigorated, purification is first resorted 
to. In the same way the purification of the org m3 or the 
senses is quite essential to enjoy God’s blessings and to 
know his power. Only mismeric or thought purification 
is here resorted to. The thought force is sent to each of 
the ten senses from inside and hydropathic lavement is 
used from outside. One shrnld make covenant with h'ls 
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senses—-eye, that it behold no evil; with his ear, that it 
hear no evil; with his tongue, that it speak no evil; with 
his hands, that they commit no evil. 

Divine Grace. 

The process of touching the senses and asking God’s 
help to purify them is repeated twice to make a deeper 
impression on them. 

Control of breath. 

To give a greater effect to the purification of the 
senses and to invigorate them, the regulation of breathing 
is then adopted. When the respiration is checked, the 
mind receives a shock, which loosens its hold on material 
objects. This abstraction of mind from the bondage of 
matter gives it such a force that overcoming great 
difficulties which before appeared like mountains, it can 
pierce matter and perform achievements which look more 
like the works of fabulous genii than human. Cf. The 
Upasana Kanda. See especially Pranayama—Infra. 

The suppression of breath is accompanied by the 
repetition of the names, signifying the seven grand 
attributes of God ; vl:., life, purity, joy, greatness, pro¬ 
duction, knowledge, eternity of existence. Some take 
them to denote seven regions into which the spheres 
of the universe are assorted. The greatest desire 
of the mind is to have the knowledge of those regions. 
The object of the repetition of God’s names or the 
names of worlds is to afford facility to the mind to 
go to higher things, otherwise it is apt to revert tc the 
terrestrial world. Like the rounds of a ladder, they take it 
up step by step to spiritual stages till it comes to truth. 
Thus Bhu, the physical plane ; Blmvah, the pure; Swah, 
the happiness or luminous ; Malvth, the great or homoge¬ 
neous ; Janah , the creative ; T<>j>ah, the cognitive ; Satyam, 
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the eternal or truthful, which seven phases of existence, 
the mind traverses in progress. 

Contemplation. 

On the severance of Ihe connection between the 
senses and the material objects, the mind is filled with the 
knowledge of the creation of the world. The verses of 
the Rig Veda, X, cxc. muttered at this stage of the wor¬ 
ship, opens the cosmogenosis with the appearance of the 
prototype of ideas illuminating the horizon of the Divine 
mind. Simultaneously with them appears the matter 
from the brooding of the Infinite Spirit, The chaos 
which then reigns begins to clear away by the working 
of energy. It results in the production of waters, land 
and others, that are the objects of the five cognitive 
senses. Gathering into spheres they begin to spin and 
revolve, which produces day and night, season and year. 
All these appear to be the outcome of the Divine nature 
and not produced from a great effort begetting fatigue in 
the Ruler of the Universe. The sun and moon, heaven 
and earth, interplanetary and luminous regions have been 
made—as they were made before, that is to say, they 
appear and disappear in endless succession according to 
the Divine Law regulating them all. The mind thus set 
athinking is purified, as the air is purified by blowing or 
the water by running in streams over hills and dales. As 
the objects of thinking are co-extensive witli the whole 
world present and past, the mind expands with the idea 
of the immensity of the universe The daily pouring over 
this origin of the world results in permanent expansion. As 
the body develops by exercise, so the mind expands and 
is cleared of ignorance by contemplation. The mind of 
the ignorant is dark and narrow. Even an easy matter 
puzzles the ignorant mind. The great labyrinth of thought 
can only be traversed by the mind accustomed to severe 
thinking. Hence the philosopher, natural or raetaphysi- 
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cal, gladly plunges into the ocean of reflection and brings 
out pearls of thought not heard of before and productive 
of great changes in the human affairs. 

When the mind is thrown out of order which was 
originally the harmony of heaven, it is effectually com¬ 
posed and invigorated by setting it free from the baneful 
influence of worldly connection and inducing it to retire 
to its own realm, the spiritual world from which has come 
out the material spectacle. Just as the water is spoiled 
by wandering over land and purified by ascending to the 
sky by evaporation, so the human mind gets mixed with 
the dirt of sin by running from one object to another, but 
is purified by soaring in heaven by contemplation and 
conversing, as it were, with the stars and the other hea¬ 
venly bodies. It is for this elevation of the mind that the 
process of creation is enunciated briefly to the mind. The 
order in the above genesis appears to be quite rational. 
When a man wants to make a thing, he conceives its idea 
and makes it completely in his mind before he turns his 
hand to it. Theory precedes practice in our concerns. 
The same natural order is pointed out in the above verses 
which say that knowledge or a body of laws first sprang 
up from the Divine mind and then the matter to work 
out those ideas with. Both came out from tapa —Omni¬ 
potence and Omniscience. And when a design or theory 
is perfected and the materials are got ready, energy is put 
forth for construction. So here the Divine energy is 
represented to be busy in work after the appearance of 
knowledge and matter. The consequence was the wonder¬ 
ful phenomena of nature, such as the appearance of water, 
land, light, air, fire and other combinations, planetary 
motion, recurrence of day and night from the presence of 
the sun and moon as well as the place of rest (Swah) from 
the toils and turmoils of active existence on different 
worlds* The mind is also turned to the fact, that there is 
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the controller of the universe whose nature it is to create 
the worlds, luminous bodies and places of rest. The 
government of the universe is placed in the hand of Intel* 
ligeuce and is not entrusted to the whims and freaks of an 
unscientific blind chance. Everything in the world is 
hidden from the ken of the human mind. Man is given 
a clue to find out the thread of causation. In this lies his 
happiness. It is his only heavenly work. In it the mind 
delights. It is the inmost waving of all satiated minds. 

The Mundaka Upanishad begins with a story that a 
great king having abandoned all his wealth and pomp, 
proceeded to a saint and asked him, “what knowledge 
will give me the knowledge of the world P” He answered 
that the knowledge of the Immortal will reveal the know¬ 
ledge of the external world. 

See also 5£o C, sro \9, <ro 3 II 

?TO Wftftxnwr ll On the embryonic state of 
the universe and its gradual development. 

Mental Circumambulation. 

After the mind has viewed the material phenomena 
from its beginning to its latest development in the immen¬ 
sity of time, it enters upon a survey in space. In the 
east it views the sun sending down its congenial beams 
pregnant with heat and life, protecting and continuing the 
spectacle of vegctilion and animal life. It is filled with 
wonder and amazement and hows to the Almighty thus 
displayed in indescribable profusion and magnitude. It 
tuins to the south and it is met with new phenomena of 
the insect world and wonderful Divine provision of protec¬ 
tion and love extended to the tiniest creature. It ack- 
nowledg* s the omnipotence of God and looks towards the 
west. 

The continuity of phenomena persists. Vertebrate 
animals and reptiles equally enjoy as much protection as 
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other creatures and subsist upon food suitable to them. 

■ Confessing its own insignificance it casts its glance upon 
•the regions in the north. The protection afforded to vege¬ 
table and animal life by self-luminous electricity impress¬ 
es upon it the fact of the dependence of life upon elec¬ 
tricity and other natural agents. Submitting to the 
Divine Law it views the pervasion of God’s power in its 
fulness in the nether regions, where animals derive protec¬ 
tion and enjoy the zest of life in the existence of luxu¬ 
rious vegetation. Thanking the Deity, it rises to the 
upper regions where clouds are formed to rain blessings 
upon the land without which life itself will be more 
miserable than death. 

Spiritual Vision 

Thus convinced of the immense Divine love shown 
to all, the mind becomes intensely desirous of the sight of 
God, who is full of knowledge, holiness and happiness. 
He is already known to exist everywhere with His infinite 
powers. Amidst all the changes of the phenomenal exis¬ 
tence, lie alone is the constant and everlasting Being. 
He is tho best light and Supernal Soul. Just as the sun 
enables animals to sec objects through the eyes, so the 
presence of the Divine sun in us lits up the mind to see, 
to understand and to feci things. When that light is gone 
in some mysterious way, the soul goes away with if, leav¬ 
ing the body dark to rot and crumble. The human soul 
follows the Universal Soul as penumbra does the umbra 
and light docs (he sun. To obtain the Infinite 1 eing is 
the burning desire of the soul when placed face to face 
of the world. For every object becomes to it in that 
state, ns it were, a signboard to point out God who knows, 
makes and orvns the world. He is spoken of as truth, 
knowledge and happiness—Sacchidananda. Superficial 
knowledge secs no difficulty, meets with no mystery and 
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seems to be at home with all. Hut great knowledge finds 
mystery hanging on the origin of every object. With 
all our best medical inventions and appliances, we are 
unable to drive away the tyranny of the disease, which 
afflicts a great majority of human beings. What is true 
of medicine, holds good in all other sciences. The know¬ 
ledge of self and the great soul is a sure panacea for all. 

Initiation. 

This perfection of life can only be attained and 
maintained by the constant flux of the same Divine light 
that illumines the universe as manifested by the renewal 
of the natural phenomena. When the mental obscurity 
is removed, when the consciousness is invigorated and the 
memory is made whole so as to enable us to remember 
our native home, the Supreme Being, the fountain of 
happiness, the soul will take wings to reach its destina¬ 
tion, the resort of all things, the support of all that we 
see, the mystery of mysteries, the glory of glories, the 
life of life and the soul of all. There the mind rests and 
expresses its sense of gratefulness by bowing to the 
Almighty God who is all-calm and who is all-bliss. 

Thus, in brief, we have described the sacred precept 
or ordinance Sandhya that every Arya is required to per¬ 
form every day twice. It is one of the five great duties— 
the worship of God. The other four duties are burnt 
offering (the burning of medicinal drugs to purify the 
air)—for man commits nuisance and spoils the air daily; 
(there is no mention of the slaughter of animals in the 
Vedas); support of parents and learned persons (living 
ones and not the dead—Lares and manes of mythology) ; 
maintenance of poor and disabled persons and lower ani¬ 
mals, and hospitality. The second duty is intended to 
meet two ends, viz., to purify the air and to replace idola¬ 
try. In fact, there is no trace of image-worship and no 
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mention of temples in the Vedas. ’I he end of the per¬ 
formance of the five duties is the improvement of the soul 
by acquisition of knowledge and final emancipation and 
recovery and maintenance of bodily health to perform all 
d ee ds—spiritual, religious and secular. The ultimate goal 
is happiness. 

The most important point in Sandhya is the Prana- 
yama or suppression of breath (translated into familiar 
English). It is one of the 8 Angas of Yoga. It is des¬ 
cribed below in the Tpasana Kanda. The Sandhya itself 
forms the most important factor of the Upasana Kanda. 

*1 he other duties are described in detail in the Karma 
Kanda. The Sandhya is of two kinds—Shabda Sandhya 
or verbal Sandhya—the mere repetition of Mantras, etc., 
and the Artha Sandhya in which the mind should follow 
the sense of the verses. The latter is the proper form to 
bring the human soul in contact with the Divine Soul. 

smaqrow <m*ir m sqlfaWr fcgnrrsijamro i 

Lead me from falsehood to truth. Lead me from 
darkness to light. Lead me from death to Immortality. 
Vrihadaranyoka Upanishad, Chapter 3, 3rdBrab. 23. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOCTRINE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS 

OH 

TRANSMIGRATION. 

Mjijm E shall chiefly quote our authorities as usual, from 
the Mantra Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads 
and .Darshanas, and then silence the absurd objections 
raised against the docrine. ProfgssoE Itfov Muller 8a ys 
that the Vedas do not contain a trace of it. Most of tho 
Western and Eastern Sanskrita Scholars more or less 
agree with the Cambridge 1 Professo r on the point and 
some speak with diffidence that the Sanhita portion gives 
only occasional hints regarding this question and the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads express a more decided 
belief in future life. The germ only is seen in the Vedas, 
and the gradual development is given in the Brahmanas 
and the other later writings. The opinion of the Western 
Sanskrita Scholars on this point seems to be founded on 
the false belief in the Biblical account of the creation of 
human 60ul which they Bay cannot be eternal and some of 
the Eastern Sanskrita Scholars have literally followed 
them. We have already shown by quoting our authorities 
from the Vedas and Upanishads that the existence of th) 
three entities is eternal, viz., the Divine Soul, the human 
souls and the Mulaprakriti (the material cause of the 
universe, the primordial substance). The whole Aryan 
religious belief is principally founded on the “ Law of 
Karma" and the transmigration of the individul soul 
hinges on that Law. The most important proof that the 
Aryans believed in the existence of a future life, is that 
they always sought for immortality. The views of the 
Vaidica Hishis regarding future life were strong and con* 
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elusive and they firmly believed in the immortality of the 
soul. The man is responsible for his good and bad actions 
and the Moral Governor administers justice, according to 
those deeds. Thus the Law of Karma, the future life and 
the eternity of soul are relative and correlative to each 
other. This topic is the most important one in the whole 
range of the religious beliefs of the Aryans. The reader 
will see whether the belief of the Aryans makes a man 
moral and responsible being, or the belief in the Bible, 
etc., that the hum vn soul was created by God and it is 
simply Divine Will that a man is rich or poor, happy or 
unhappy in this world and he shall be eternally in heaven 
or hell as He wills. Certainly the latter hard and fast 
proposition cannot anywise be an effective incentive to 
good deeds. It makes a man shirk off all his responsibili¬ 
ties to his creator (we mean his maker). 

The Karma is of three kinds, viz., Kriyamana (what 
a man does during the span of his life-time), Sanchita 
(accumulated during the former births) and Prarabdha 
(what has begun his present birth-fructescent). The 
reader will do well if he peruses the section on Karma 
Kanda for the different kinds of Vaidica Karmas. Here 
we are merely concerned with the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul. 

Frbm the following Mantras it will be perceived that 
the Vedas, so far from being silent on this subject, as some 
seem to suppose, furnish an authoritative statement upon 
almost every proposition connected with Karma and 
pagfempBychosis: - 

wig: j*f: Jrmrfaf $1% i 

m* *«>, t h 
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01 Lord God of life, give us eyes again, give us 
back life (vitality), the objects of enjoyment, let us ever 
see the rising sun, 0 ! our instructor or guide, make us 
happy, do our welfare. The succeeding verse shows that* 
when the soul leaves one body and the five vital airs are 
separated from it, then how again the airs are attained by* 
it (the soul). 

3 *r$: ^m*cT*sr «pfrg 3 * 3 *nr%: 11 

Jffo 'S II 

May the earth give us life again, the shining heaven 
or sky give us life again; the mid-region give us life 
again ; let the Soma and other plants or herbs frame our 
body again; let Pusha (the support of a'l) give us path 
of light, so that we may be happy. All this purports to 
this that the human soul is reunited to the vital airs in 
the sky, the mid-region, and on the earth and the body 
grows by means of herbs. The following verse from the 
Atharva Veda gives a description of numerous former 
births:— 

fTRT vmn% sum: <r<rr *$1% 1 

^T^Tffr s mvt wr f^trr *fr farito 11 

wo *ri® % *30 ?, wn * w* * II < 

The person who reads and understands the speech 
of Veda implanted in his heart and the eternal Jiva (soul) 
which performs the virtuous deeds assumes numerous 
bodies according to his actions. He enters the womb (for 
his birth) and then he is maintained by sucking or nursing 
at the breast. 

This is the literal translation of the verse. Its gist 
is, a man assumes bodies according t<>_ his good or bad 
actions., 
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3*Tltf?«RFT 3^*TrOT Xfam HTOWf ^ I 

5sre*wwT f^nwwfawrewrw *reww*?ura$w i 

WWWo qifo \S, Wjjo C, 5io *, wo \ || 

It refers to the same thing. 

3 www: 3 *rcr£w 3 *: wtwi: 3 *krrwr w wtng 
3 ?r»g : 3 ?r: wiwtw *ww* 1 

^Mrrws?* wFwjt: 'Trrj^farrsNwr^ 11 

W*Jo wo m, wo w n 

0 ! God of the Universe, etc., etc, give me good 
mind, life, etc., etc. 

acgtft w>mrw fw^wrrn* I^rgw wr’intw i 
arewhfts fw*srww?*awi<T qtrercrfari. wrw* w 11 

W^jo wo \ 4 , jfo y$ || 

/ 

/’ The two several piths for enjoyment of good deeds 
ahd the experiencing of bad deeds are heard—one of the 
/Fathers and gods (of the wise and the learned) and the 
other of the mortals (ignorant). The path of the wise 
leads to absolution and the path of the mortals to re¬ 
incarnation repeatedly The whole universe travels on 
these two roads—each creature for his birth, between the 
father and the mother for assuming various bodies. See 
Nirukta, Chapter 13, (I’arishishta) in which the sage 
describes fully the complete eic’iatolo^y of the soul (the 
doctrine of the last or final things, as death, judgment, 
etc.)—its vari ms re-births assuming different bodies 
according to its merits or demerits and the process how 
the animal body is formed and how the soul is ge-united 
to it. 
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Immortality, future life and transmigration 
from the Brahmanas 

The doctrine of immortality is seen in a clear light 
in the Shatapatha and the other Brahmanas. We read in 
the Shatapatha Brahmana, Xf, 2, 1, 1, that a man is thrice 
born, first from his father and mother, the second time 
through sacrifice and the third time, when after death and 
cremation, he once more emerges into life, see Hig Veda^ 
X, 16, 1—5. Fee also Shatapatha brahmana, XI. 2, 7, 33 ; 
X, 1. 5, 4 ; TV, 6, 1, 1 ; XI, I, R, (i; XII, 8. 3, 31, etc., on 
penal retribution immediately ptomised after death to 
the doers of good deeds, the re-incarnation of the soul, , 
etc., see the Shatapatha Brahmana and Professor Weber. 
After death all .are born again. They are recompensed 
according to their deeds, the good being rewarded and the 
wicked punished. 

One of the earliest references to a future life found 
in the Brahmanas is that in the Taittiriya Brahmana, (111, 
10,11,1). Q. Y. As far as the Karmakanda or Brah¬ 
manas go a fresh and genuine love of existence and a 
yearning after immortality is expressed with a directness. 
Read the following simile carefully : — 

“ The spring assuredly comes to life again out of 
the winter, for out of one the other is born again : there¬ 
fore he who knows this is indeed born again in this world. 
I, 5, 3, 11. We conclude an extract from the Brahmanas 
illustrating the Aryan beliefs on the subject of immortality 
and the future life by quoting finally the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana, III, 11 8 1, exp anded in th e Ka tha U oanishad. 

v After giving authorities in favour of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis from the Vedas and brahmanas, we pro¬ 
ceed to quote authorities from the Upauishads. Let us 
have an example from Kath a_ TTnajiig^.ad—-the allegorical 
story of the Nachiketas and Varna (the enquiries ahout 
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the future state, etc., the pupil being the human soul and 
the Divine Soul being the Instructor). The story of 
Nachiketas is interesting from various points of view. 
Iiy the fa st-. p lace, it defines clearly the soul:—“It is 
invisible, unborn7 perpetual, “cTernal and perennial. It 
"dirt not spring from aught, nor was any one (thing) pro¬ 
duced from it. Secondly the man who has not ceased 
from evil deeds, who is not tranquil, meditative and calm 
in spirit, cannot attain that soul bv knowledge of the 
Vedas alone, i. e., theory and practice should go hand in 
hand is the meaning. 

Thirdly, whether the soul exists after death or not. 
** Some say that he exists, others say that he does not.” 

Fourthly, “ one thing is good, another the pleasant.” 
There is a vast difference between the pleasures of the 
senses and the intrinsic happiness end peace of the soul. 

Such were the problems of life the Aryans of yore 
settled. They spent their lifetime in solving the mys¬ 
teries of nature. They have left the precious treasure for 
us, their descendants. But alas 1 our whole time is absorb¬ 
ed in solving the physical questions (the questions relating 
to matter) and there are few who devote even half their 
time and take in hand and study the spiritual problems— 
death, future state, absolution, etc. 

See Vrihadaranyaka, Book 4, Brahmana 4, on re¬ 
births. 

See Chhandogya Upanishad, Chapter 5, Section 10, 
on Transmigration. 

It is almost useless to multiply examples from the 
Upanishads which are all replete with the problems of 
life, such as immortality of the human soul, its transmig¬ 
ration, its absolution, etc, After quoting authorities from 
the Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads we shall give 
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ft.iit.hnritips nf the Darshanas on the immortality, future 
state and transmigration of the soul. 

the condition of the soul after death, 
whicffis transmigration; for the soul being immortal 
passes from a former body which perishes to a new body 
which it receives. Se c Nyaya P arshana. 1, 1, 19 and 3, 2, 
64 and 4, l, 10 (5**rqfa7SniriTT) 


All the^^v^AWAvW'. ~rrf tlu 1 sage Gautama refer to the 
immortality and transmigration of the soul. Deliverance 
from pain is beatitude ; it is absolute prevention of every 
sort of ill. (ISyaya 1 arshana, 1,1, 22). 


bet us proceed to the sage Kanada, see Vaisheshika 
Darshana, 6, 2, 16. *rrcW?J<IFrwg wnfr II ~ 

Emancipation is "declared as dependent on the actions 
of the sou l. This it is which is the separation of body and" 
soul. When there exist the actions of the soul, emanci¬ 


pation ensues. The actions of the soul are as follows:— 
hearing, meditation, the practice of devotion, abstraction, 
a sitting posture, restraining the vital airs, of acquisition 
of quietism and self-subjugation, the presentation of one’s 
own and others’ souls, knowledge of merit and demerit 
previously acquired, whereof there must bo fruition in 
other bodies and places, the formation of various bodies 
suitable to the fruition thereof, the destruction of merit 
and demerit by fruition and emancipation characterised as 
removal of pain consequent on the cessation of birth, 
resulting from the cessation of activity in consequence of 
the non-production of further merit and demerit, by 
overcoming the mist of defects characterised as desire and 


aversion. Of those the primary act of soul is knowle dge 
of the real nature of the six"categories of Kanada—which 
4J3PO1SS030^^■fej>fcyCiutfc, action, generality, particularity 


and inhesion (1, 1, 4). Thus Nyaya as well as Yaisheshika 
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concur with the other schools of psychology m promising 
beautitude or Moksha, deliverance from the evil for the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of the principles which 
they teach. They all treat about the immortality, trans¬ 
migration and absolution of the human soul 

Note. Kanada enumerate* six “ predicaments ” 
Padarthas or objects of proof and Gautama enumerates 
sixteen heads or topics. There is no discrepancy between 
the two arrangements. They are held to be reconcilable ; 
the one more ample, the other more suceiut, both leading 
to like results. 


\ ^e now com e to the Yoga anr Sank hyp nf f hg 
sages Pat anjali and Kapila. The end of both the systems 
af well as other systems of^hilosophy Is to secure freedom 
from pain and ills and the attainment of final beautitude. 
All actions, good or bad, produce pleasure and pain and 
the soul assumes various bodies, again and again to enjoy 
and undergo them. As regards the end they are all at 
one: it is only with reference to the means that the 
different schools vary. According to Kapila the discrimi¬ 
native knowledge of Tattwas or principles secures the 
freedom from the three-fold pain whereas according to 
Patanjali the promptest mode of attaining final emancipa¬ 
tion and redemption from ills is the contemplation of God 
witfK devotion to ITim. 


?TOTSS*;grtsf*Tf*ra*: II 

T 

' Flowing through its own nature and established even 
in the learned, is the clinging to life. See Yyasa's com¬ 
ment on it. This clinging to life (v/fofsftv) we seo 
manifested in every nnimal and upon it is built the theory 
of a future life, because men like their lives so much that 
they desire a future life also. The idea that this clinging 
to life indicates a future life not only applies to men but 
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to the other animals as well. Tfc is one of the arguments 
to prove past experience and existence. If it he true that 
all our knowledge has come from experience, then it is 
sure that that which we never experienced we cannot 
imagine or understand. Chickens fear the hawk and 
duckling love the water, and these are both (he result of 
past experience. Instinct is involved reason. Therefore 
it is perfectly logic vl to think that all we call instinct in 
this world is simply involved reason. As reason cannot 
come without experienc \ all instinct is, therefore, the 
result of past experience. Instinct means nothing —it is 
simply giving a word without giving any explanation of 
it. Modern scientific men hold that it belongs to the 
body, but the Yogis hold that it is the experience of the 
mind transmitted through the body. This is called the 
theory of incarnation. The recurring experiences of 
various fears, in course of lime, produce this clinging to 
life. This is why the child is naturally afraid because thd 
past experience of pain is there. Even in the most learned 
men, with all their knowledge, is found this clinging to 
life. In the psychological language of the Yogis it is 
called Sanskaras (past impressions). The Sanskaras, fine 
and hidden, are sleeping in the Chitta^nund^TStnff). 
Experiences becoming finer become impressions : impres¬ 
sions becoming revivified become memory. This is, in 
brief, the exposition of Yoga Darshana on a future state 
(transmigration and immortality of the soul). 

Another example is a child (a new bom babe) sucks 
the mother’s breast, out of which the milk issues sponta¬ 
neously on seeing the child. And why is itrso ? Because 
its past experience tells it to do so. There can be no fear 
of death, if death is not experienced in one’s past life or 
lives. This fear of death is from an emmet to Brahma 
(type of all learning and knowledge). All this goes to 
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prove the theory of re-incarnation (future state or the 
transmigration, of the soul). 

Yoga Darshana, 2, 14. 

Thev (former births) hear fruit as pleasure or paiD, 
casused by virtue or vice. 

Our present pleasure or pain, richness or poverty, is 
the result of virtue or vice in our past life or lives. 

^^nr'Nriffq; il % V* n 

“ By perceiving the impressions, knowledge of past 
lives is produced.” 

Each experience that one has comes in the form of a 
wave in the Chitta, and this subsides and becomes finer 
and finer but is never lost. It remains there in minute 
form and if we can bring this wave up again, it becomes 
memory. So if the Yogi can make a Samyama (con¬ 
centration of mind) on these past impressions in the mind, 
he will begin to remember all his past lives. There are 
traditions that tho great Yogis Avatya and Jaigishavya, 
Yama Deva and others had recollections of their past lives. 
Thus is silenced the objection that what is the reason that 
one has no remembrance of his past actions. In the apho¬ 
risms J, 3, 4 of the 4th Chapter are giv en the causes oO.F 
-change of the hotl V inlu ailulhur^pecies, which the sage^ 
5 ^ys is by filling in of natur e^Chapter 1,3—4). I he past 
impressions (m*RT) produce future life. These impres- 
sions are eternal and infinite. They prove the existence 
of soul, former births and the eternity of the world (^n*). 
Aphorisms^l) and ,10.. 

*Aftcr giving our authorities from the sage Patanjali, 
we quote authorities on the immortality, future state or 
the transmigration of the Soul, from the sage Kapila 

on fafaawi«rrfu?(T fwm JWU: II 

arshana, 1, 1. 
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Well, the complete cessation of pain (which is) of 
three kinds is the complete end of man. 

*JCT cfjr ^€TTfi: II t, tto II 

"lie that the one wav, or the other, the cutting short 
thereof (viz., of the relation between nature and soul) is 
soul’s aim. The cutting short thereof is soul’s aim. 

vsrrf^rrfn n R'-i ii 


lion dago arises from tin' error^of not discriminating 
between nature and soul.) 

wrf«f%*ira:rqr afaafar: il 

r—-—--—- 

The liability to repetition of births or liability to 
return to mundane existence is mentioned in this aphorism. 

a* smrr%%«WTwrir%^r%: i) ?, s* n 

’Tnere is scripture lor it, that lie who''has attained 
to discrimination in regard to these, (t t\, nature and soul) 
has no repetition of birth. T1 

does not return again, etc.” 

r-- Iflrtlfra II II 

Thestream of mundane tnings will flow on for ever. 

. . ___ _ - 

From the several allotment of .births, etc., (growth, 
death, etc.,) a multiplicity of souls (is to be inferred). If 
soul were one only, when one is born, all must be 
born, etc. 

an 11 R, w« i> 

Every one reaps as he has sown. Our richness or 
indigence, pleasure or pain, here depends on our past good 
or bad actions (virtue or vice). In the third chapter is 
described the going into various wombs. 

n 3,111 

From the'seed thereof is mundane existence, 


scriptural text is “ He 
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srafanfiftrarare 11 « 11 

Mundane existence is inevitable even till there is 
discrimination (of soul from its seeming investments). 


swwftinfr n «, n 

In CUGsequeiices of causes pertaining to a previous 
life, knowledge arose in the case of Yam a Deva, even 
when in embryo, etc. 

iriiftfonwiRK 11 c, \\ 


The diversity of creation is in consequence of the 
diversity of Desert. Nature treats every one according to 
his deserts (virtue or vice in former births). 

wsrarewstr WFsrrawr n$r?r... 

ll ?, s? li 


The twenty-five principles of the Sankhya system 
are (first) Prakriti, or Pradhana; the universal or materia] 
cause, the root or the plastic origin of all. It is eternal, 
productive but not produced. The soul termed Purusha 
or Atman is neither produced nor productive. It is 
multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable 
and immaterial. 


Thus the final aim of both the systems (Sankhya 
and Yoga, supplemental to each other) is the acquisition 
of absolution or summum bonum. If it is not acquired 
by Upasana and knowledge, the repetition of mundane 
births will be the consequence. As long as the immortal 
soul is not delivered it will continue in all sorts of 
environments (plants, birds, beasts and men). Next to 
the Vnisheshika, Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga let us 
proceed to , the Brahma or Ut tara Mimansa or YeJanta^^ 
being a complement to the Purva Ylimansa, or properly 


speaking Karma Mimansa. The former deals with the 
works and merit consequent thereon as laid down in the 
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Vedas whereas the latter deals with the theology. The 
Purva Miraansa is the science of Mantra and Brahmana 
and the Uttara Mimansa is the science of Upanishad. Let 
us direct our attention to the Vedanta—What the sage 
Vyasa and his commentators have to say on the trans¬ 
migration and absolution of the soul. 

gw r awpfagre rr n s re ns m *nr. 11 

ll Vedanta Darshana, (aphorisms 1, 2 
and 3, Chapter 1, Section 1). 

Next therefore the enquiry concerning God. (He 
is that) whence are the birth and continuance and dissolu¬ 
tion of this world. (He is) the source of Revelation (the 
Vedas) or holy ordinance. This text as expounded by the 
commentators holds that God is the Ominpotent Maker 
of the world and the Omniscient Author of the universe. 
He is the instrumental cause of the world and nature is 
the material cause of it, as it is asserted in the tenets of 
the Vedanta or taught by the text of Vyasa. The notion 
that the versatile world is an illusion (Maya), that all 
which passes to the apprehension of the waking individual 
is but a phantasy presented to his imagination and every 
seeming thing is unieal and all is visionary is not the 
doctrine of the text of the Vedanta. 

j Brahma is omnipotent, able for every act without 
organ or instrument. The motive or special purpose 
assigned for his creation (making) of the universe .is .His 
administering justice to good or bad actions (virtue and 
vice) of the individual soul. 



Vedanta Darshana, 2,1, 34. 


Unfairness and uncompassionatenoss are not to be 
imputed to Him, because some (the gods or the. learned 
or the knowing) are happy, others (beasts and inferior 
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beings) are miserable and others (ordinary men) again 
partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one has his 
lot in the renovated world according to his merits or 
demerits, his previous virtue or vice in a former stage of 
a universe which is sempiternal and had no beginning 
in time. 

-- snwi’inTmntns II Vedanta Darshana, 

Chapter 2, Section I, Aphorism 3.V 

Again the individual souls and their actions are 
eternal is an assertion of the Vedas or verbal testimony 
Wn p fa ll Vedanta Darshana, 2, 1, 36. 

The human soul is, as it were, of finite dimensions 
as its transmigration seemingly indicates, otherwise it 
cannot be said to leave one body and go to another body. 
Ttis Anu (like an atom), not Vibhu (all pervading) 3 c gf>r ft gr- 
II Vedanta Darshana, 2, 3, 19. See also here the 
A phorisms 20, 21 and 2 2 on this point. Again 

3, 1, 1, and the 
following aphorisms point out to the departure of the soul 
from the world and its transmigration to the other bodies. 

The soul is subject to transmigration It passes from 
one state to another, invested with a subtle frame con¬ 
sisting of elementary particle*, the seed or rudiment of a 
grosser body. Departing from that which it occupied 
it ascends to the moon; where sheathed with an 
aqeous form it experiences the recompense of its 
work, whence it returns to occupy a new body 
with resuiting influence of its former deeds. But 
evil doors suffer their misdeeds in the seven appointed 
regions (the different kinds of diseases of body) of 
retribution. The returning soul quits its watery frame in 
the lunar orb and passes successively and rapidly through 
ether, air, vapour, mist and cloud into rain; and thus finds 
its way into a vegetating plant and thence through the 
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medium of nourishment into an animal embryo. See 
Chhandogya Upanishad, 5, 10. See Vedanta Darshana, 3, 
1, 22, et seq. on this point. 

q remag qq fr II n vqs fefafrcaqq n 

qr ^ r q uir f?j?qsqq*wg Vedanta Darshana, 
3, 2, 39—42. 

All these aphorisms prove that God is the moral 
governor of the universe. He is the giver of reward and 
punishment of good and bad deeds, leading to the 
assumptions of different kinds of bodies by the individual 
souls, i. e., which proves the transmigration of the soul. 
The last aphorism of the Vedanta Darshana describes the 
absolutio n of the human soul. 

iRnfqr: n®*r*qrtT%: florae * 

Lastly we come to the Purva Mimansa, prior or 
practical Mimansa. The object of the Mimansa is the 
interpretation of the Vedas, its purpose is to determine 
the sense of revelation. Its whole scope is ascertainment 
of duty (sacrifices and other acts laid down in the Vedas). 
It does not treat only of the sacrifices, but some other 
important questions are discussed in it, as well. 

wwrar 'drfajTHT n II 

Purva Mimansa, Chapter 1, Section I, Aphorisms 1, 9. 

Now then the study of duty is to be commenced. 
Duty is a purpose which is inculcated by command, and 
so forth. The subject which most engages attention 
throughout the Mimansa recurring at every turn is the 
invisible or spiritual operation of an an act of merit. 

This unseen virtue is termed Apurva. Sacrifice 
(Y*g») among most meritorious works is the act of 
religion most inculcated by the Vedas and. consequently 
most discussed in the prior Mimansa.- The object of 
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certain rites is some definite temporal advantage ; of others 
.benefit in another world (gaining heaven.) Heaven or hell 
is not a particular place of bliss or misery. It simply 
means happiness or misery (for a limited time). See the 
■“commentary of Shawara Swatni on 0, 1, 1. Purva Mimansa. 
After enjoying the fruit of a sacrifice for a certain term, 
the human soul must assume various mundane existences 
according to its previous merits or demerits. Three 
ceremonies in particular are types of all the rest: the 
Darshapurnamasa, the Jyotishtoma or Somayaga and the 
Ashwamedha. There is no a nima l sacrifice in the Ye da 
yvnd Purva Mimansa. Neither there is any trace of obla¬ 
tions to the~Manes^(or departed ancestors) in ■ the Vedas 
or the prior Mimansa. The two separate chapters with 
elaborate discussions are reserved for them. 

A few verses may be quoted from t he^ Manava. 
Pharma Shastra, which heads the list of the Smritis, 
^5n_tie doctrine - of the transmigration of the soul. 
Its twelfth chapter des ■rtbT'S in detaifthe' various 
bodies assumed by the soul on account of its virtue 
or vice in the former stages of its existence. The 
individual soul enters various wombs, etc, by Reason 
of its preponderance of sattwa (goodness), rajas (passion) 
and tama^.(darkness) causing good or bad actions,, 

wbrnrarnlf wwar sir. i 

Bodily vicious actions (as theft, adultery, etc.,) cause 
the individual soul to enter a tree or plant. Sins commit¬ 
ted in speech make him assume the body of a bird or beast, 
and mental vicious deeds make him a Chandala (sweeper, 
etc ), and so forth. 

fcrc* tsrrfvwpnfar *jj**T?w ststht: i 
*- "j - fafrui n ii 
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tfcy i m r r * \ 

qpTF^mrft ^^TTRf^r^TOvmr: n x* 11 

A man, who does good or bad deeds on account of 
preponderance of goodness, passion and darkness in him, 
reaps their fruits (assumes a body, from a plant to a 
learned and wise man). Those who have not fallen into 
the snares of the above three qualities become great Yogis 
and are delivered from the encumbances of flesh. 

fe wfrrV ra: i ***>5*wrc*i w 

Yoga Dart-liana, Chapter Aphorisms 2, 3. 

iro fnfftr 

Sankhya Darshana, Chapter 1, Aphorism 1. 

These aphorisms point out to the state of the 
individual soul when it attains to the final beautitude or 
suminum bonum. Thus the reader has seen < that the 
Law of Karma and the transmigration of the soul are 
closely connected with each other. Man’s success in ' this 
world depends on himself, according as his conduct is good 
or bad. The human soul being endowed with free will 
and choice of actions, is capable of doing good or bad 
actions, during the time it is encased in the body. Man is 
of twofold nature, matter and soul, perishable (subject 
to transmigration), and imperishable; and imperishable 
and all-pervading soul is God, the moral governor. Man 
is endowed with fivefold Koshas (sheaths or vestures). 
He has two chief bodies, gross and subtle. What is 
known as death occurs in respect of gross body, carrying 
•away with it the result of tendencies contracted and thp 
Influence of- good or bad notions performed during - its 
‘embodiments. These tendencies and influences form t^c 
'cause of the soul’s entering into the\gross body again and 
again, to enjoy or suffer the fruit of good or-bad deeds, 
until it gets freed from the trammels of- *lUl*e bodejs 
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This is the Law of cause and effect and retributive justice 
which is Karma. Man’s existence is spread over time and 
space—both of which are infinite and man’s Karma in 
them is also infinite. It is of three kinds: Kriyamana, 
Sanchita and Prarabdha as described above. In each 
individual case, it terminates after the result of past 
actions is exhausted by enjoyment or sutfering. ^The final 
absolution is gained by knowledge or discrimination, pro- 
'•xfScec! l>y Karma Kanda and Upasana Kanda. As there 
Van be no music without time and tune so knowledge 
cannot be produced or oxist without Upasana and Karma in 
general. See the section on Karma for various kinds of 
Karmas from Agnihotra to Ashwamedha. 

There are objections raised against the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul. 

——— (1) Professor Max Muller says that the V edas do not 

contain a trace of it. We have already quoted our 
authorities from the Atig Veda, Yajur Veda and Atharva 
Veda on the point; and the reader can very easily see how 
far the assertions of the Cambr idge Professor and others 
are true. The objections seenTTo have been founded on 
belief in the Biblical doctrine of the future state—resurrec¬ 
tion of life, in the Bible, etc., is mentioned the revival 
of the dead of the human race at the day of Judgment 
and that is the principal reason which has led many to 
criticise the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

But is not resurrection of life a sort of transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul ? in which the human soul leaves one 
body and must assume another body—the only difference 
being that according to the Bible, etc., a man dies and 
assumes the body after an innumerable number of years 
and according to the Vaidica account the individual soul 
assumes another body as soon as it leaves one body 
according to its deserts; whereas according to the Bible 
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one is rewarded or punished eternally according to the will 
or determination of the Almighty. The Bible, etc., say 
the soul as well as the body was created by God ; on the 
contrary the Vaidica Siddhanta is the individual souls and 
matter (primordial) are eternal with God, the maker of' 
the universe. These aro the principal causes which have 
led many European Sanskrita Scholars to raise objections 
against the sound and safe doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul. The Vaidica Siddhanta ma'<es man moral and 
responsible for his actions : the other side is quite unsafe, 
freeing man from all sorts of responsibilities. As an error 
often requires another to support it, so the false un¬ 
scientific belief of the creation of the soul, required to be 
accounted for by the dogma of the resurrection of life. 
If there was any creation, it must have been followed by 
annihilation by the will of the Omnipotent God. These 
being the days of the revival of science, religion and 
philosophy, one can very easily ascertain and realize the 
truth of the “ metempsychosis of the soul.” 

(2) No one has the slightest recollection of any 
previous birth. 

It is an absurd objection. Can the objector himself 
remember all what he saw, or heard or learned or did in 
this very life ? The honest reply wquld be the objector 
being limited powers cannot remember each and every¬ 
thing. Now the objector knows very well that death is 
a great gulf between the former births and the present 
birth and thus the limited soul is liable to forget each 
and everything in the course of its innumerable former 
births which took place in infinite space and infinite time. 
We have shown above that a Yogi can remember thl^ 
incidents of his former births and the objector and the/ 
writer must employ the most powerful instruments ol 
Ashtanga Yoga to gain the desired efficacious resulted 
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If the objector thinks that the verbal testimony of Veda 
and Purva Mimansa and the inferences of Logic and 
Metaphysics (including psychology and antology), of 
Vaisheshika, Nyaya, ISankhya and Vedanta are not 
sufficient for him then he must resort to Yoga to verify 
the Vedas and their Upangas (the six Darshanas). 

aiawrer ii ?, w n sffrrSgwmgwv gregqfa ' W T 

II II Voga Darshana. 

The knowledge in that (Samadhi) is called “filled 
with truth.” 

The succeeding aphorism will explain the whole 
thing. 

The knowledge that is gained from the verbal 
testimony and inference has (for its scope) different 
objects, (it is general knowledge about common objects); 
"tfiht (from just mentioned Samadhi), peculiar, ( i. e., it is 
of a much higher order, being able to penetrate where 
inference and testimony cannot go.) We derive all our 
knowledge of ordinary objects by direct perception and by 
inference therefrom, and from testimony of people who 
are competent (Apta Purusbas). P>y ‘ people ’ who are 
competent is meant always the Rishis or the Seers of the 
Mantras recorded in the Scriptures—Vedas and other 
latter sages. 

Accordingly the only proof of the scriptures is 
that they are the testimony of competent persons, revealed 
to them by the Almighty God, yet the mere study of the 
scriptures cannot take to realisation. We can read all 
the Vedas and yet will not realise anything, but when we 
'-practise their teachings, then we attain to that state which 
realises what the scriptures say, which penetrates where 
reason cannot go and where neither perception nor infer* 
ence can reach, and where the testimony of others cannot 
'avail. This is what is meant by this aphorism, that 
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realisation is real religion and the rest is only preparation, 
hearing lectures, or reading books, or reasoning is merely 
preparing the ground, it is no religion. Intellectual 
assent and intellectual dissent are not religion. Theory 
and practice should go hand in hand. The central idea 
of the Yogis is that just as we come in direct contact 
with objects of the senses, so religion even can be directly 
perceived in a far more intense and higher sense. The 
truths of religion, as God and soul cannot be perceived 
by the external senses. I cannot see God with mine eyes 
nor can l touch Him with my hands and we also know 
that neither can we reason beyond the senses. Reason 
leaves us at a point not quite decisive. We may reason all 
our lives, as the world has been doing for thousands 
and millions of years and the result is that we find 
we are incompetent to prove or disprove the facts of 
religion. What we perceive directly we take as the basis, 
and upon that basis we reason. So it is obvious that 
reasoning has to run within these bounds of perception. It 
can never go beyond the whole scope of realization, 
therefore, is beyond sense perception. The Yogis say 
that man can go beyond his direct sense perception and 
beyond his reason also. Man has in him the faculty, the 
power of transcending his intellect even and that power 
is in every being, every creature. By the practice o£ 
Yoga, that power is aroused and then man transcends the 
ordinary limits of reason and directly perceives things 
which are beyond all reason. See the commentary of the 
sage Vyasa on the above two aphorisms. See the 
Vjbhutipada of Yoga Darshana on this point. Thus is 
silenced the objection raised against the doctrine of trans* 
migration of the soul that no one has the slightest recollec¬ 
tion of any previous birth—If the soul is eternal why does 
it not recollect anything that happened previous to its 
present life ? Besides there are traditions about Varna* 
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deva and others, that they had full recollections of their 
former births. See supra (Vamadeva, etc. 

(3) It is contrary to the course of nature in which 
like produces like. Every animal and plant produces 
animals and plants exactly like itself. According to trans¬ 
migration, a man in his next birth may become a plant, 
a bird or a beast or a man. 

This objection presupposes that when the individual 
soul leaves one body, it must assume the same body or same 
jiogt of body. And it seems to assume that one soul 
produces a similar soul. The doctrine of resurrection has 
/led to the above belief. The objector is reminded that the 
individual soul never produces other souls; neither the 
body which the soul leaves at death can produce another 
body in which the soul must be encased for reward or 
punishment. It is a settled fact that it is not the body 
which feels but it is the soul which feels pleasure or pain. 
It (soul) is the site of knowledge or sentiment, distinct 
from body and from the senses ; different for each indivi¬ 
dual co-existent person, finite, eternal, perceived by the 
mental organ. This is the living soul Jivatma or animat¬ 
ing spirit or an individul person, which feels pleasure or 
pain. 

Nyaya Oarshana, Chapter 1, Section 1, Aphorism 10. 

Desire and aversion, volition, pleasure and pain and 
knowledge are marks or characteristics of soul. The body 
is composed of five elements :—earth, water, fire, air and 
ether; and the individual soul is encased in such a body 
(plant, bird, beast or man), according to its former deserts. 

In the universe, man stands on one side and the 
remaining creation on the other. A man has two parts— 
TwrUhahlp, or hoHv and imperishable or SOUL The former 
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is subject to changes, but the latter is constant. A man 
even in his present life or birth is a man, beast, bird or a 
plant according to his sattwa, rajas and tamas; though 
he is possessed of human body. The Biblical doctrine, 
the basis of all these absurd objections that the world is 
not a place where we are rewarded or punished for actions 
in imaginary former births,—but one whore our conduct 
is tried, we are servants of a great king, who has allotted 
to us different duties and according as we discharge them, 
we shall be dealt with at death, is quite unscientific, irre¬ 
ligious and unphilosophical. Its doctrines of the creation, 
resurrection of life and the absolute will of God are unten¬ 
able in the modern days of science and philosophy. 

(4) By transmigration persons virtually become 
new beings, so that they are in reality punished for the 
actions of others. It is quite an absurd objection. The 
objector himself asserts that the human soul remains the 
same. Thus he contradicts himself by saying that persons 
become new beings. We have already shown that it is 
the body which is subject to all sorts of changes, but not 
the individual soul. But it is grinding the same flour 
already ground. (Cf. the maxim of fawMUF). 

(5) The last objection is that when one has no 
knowledge or remembrance of his past, merits and demerits 
and God rewards or punishes him for them, justice of 
God is not fulfilled and there can be no warning or scope 
for any improvement to man. The reply is that God is 
just and He cannot reward or punish according to His 
will or rather whim, for vice or virtue. Observing this 
distribution of justice, the Law of Karma and its conse¬ 
quences, a man infers that it was his actions that made 
him happy or miserable, rich or poor. Thus it is a warn¬ 
ing to him for his future conduct and a free scope for his 
future improvement. There were many persons who had 
recollections of their past lives as we have shown above 
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and there can be many at present who arc determined to 
practise the rules of Yoga as described above. For further 
information against the objection see Abhinivesha or 
clinging to life mentioned already in detail. 

Here it will be useful to give a summary of the Law 
of Karma connected with the transmigration of the soul 
and its immortality. All misery is the result of the 
■embodiment of the soul and that embodiment is the result 
"m^ast Karma. It is Karma that forms and rules, the 
- destinies of man, the threads of Karma will remain stained 
and the three-fold class of evils will continue to beset 
man during the different stages of life. To the soul thus 
embodied there is no peace. All misery began with the 
union of the soul with the body, and it must end with its 
•'disunion. It is gained by Karma, Upasana and knowledge. 
All the Vedas and the Shastras teem with these sound 
theories and practices. The Guru only is wanted to in¬ 
culcate them upon the mind of the pupil. The Western 
Sanskrita Scholars may say what they like on the point 
andf raise as many objections against it as they can but 
the bfruth ever prevails. 

^"^On comparing the Biblical doctrines with those of 
•the Nigama and Agama, it will be found that the latter 
we always sound and safe, scientific, religious and philoso¬ 
phical. As long as the Vaidica Siddhantas are not widely 
spread and divulged, so long the darkness will prevail. 
And as the Western ancient sages Pythagoras and others 
borrowed the above doctrines from the East and finally 
believed in them, so the moderns are sure to embrace the 
truth and discard what is hollow and untrue. See the 
Fifth Chapter here. Transmigration. 
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ABSOLUTION 

OR 


Deliverance Sc its Means. 


®|§HE means mentioned in the Yedas and the other 
ggg sacred books are : — 

Prayers, devotion, good actions and knowledge. Tho 
Karma Kanda .and the Upisana Ivanda prepare the way 
to knowledge which ultimately leads to deliverance or 
absolution. The first Kanda we have already described, in 
detail. 

The first ai d most important of all the theological 
ideas is prayer. It may be that one may pray to God for 
the ordinary comforts of life and the other may pray to 
Him for being freed from worldly trammels. TheVaidica 
Aryans prayed to the Almighty for ordinary necessaries 
of life because they stood in constant need of them such 
as cattle, children and for every other want of life. But 
the principal thing which they earnestly prayed for to 
God was the deliverance from all pain and misery. Thei? 
life was one of perpetual prayings and thanksgiving and 
how devotional the Aryan sages were in ancient times. A 
few Mantras from the Vedas may be quoted in proof of 
what we have said above :— 

ii v© %© no *©, &o 3 R 
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“ O Lord God, maker of all, the refulgent one, send 
far away all troubles and calamities and send us only what 


Cf. the Rig Veda, V, 82, 5. 

The word “ good ” is here used in its temporal 
sense as well in its spiritual sense, it means blessings, as 
children, etc., and also the highest bliss or summum 
bonum or final beautitude. 


n wfrJiTT Tqrfccr srftf't ^srr: 1 



wt 11 


*1^© %o Chapter 25, 13. 

“ Giver of vital breath (or knowledge), of power and 
vigour, whose commandments all the learned people 
acknowledge.: He is the lord of death (His displeasure or 
ignorances of Him is death or cause of repeated births and 
deaths) and whose shadow is life eternal (reflection or 
knowledge of His bright glory makes His worshipper 
immortal or gives h-m absolution: 1 We should worship 
that maker of the universe with our oblation or devotion 
and contemplation. Cf. Rig Veda, X, 121, 2. See the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, Kanda 7, Chapter 3 on it. 

. See 


also Atharva Veda, fff \o, uqr® *3, W30 fco ?, Vb U 
All these verses have reference to prayer and worship 




«£41od. 

W W fa'-JTrTr Wrcrrf* gsfarR fwwtr I 




no %o wo fro \o 11 

He (the Almighty Maker) is our kin (removes all 
our pain), our father and begetter. He knows all beings 
and all ordinances. In whom the gods (the wise and 
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learned) obtaining life eternal (deliverance) havo risen 
upwards to the third high station (the highest heaven or 
sutnmum honum.) 

fnft rtr vtfk i rtW& i wtorfa 

vs RT*f i wrsriwOT- r?r i R?gtfw R*g rW Srft i 

w^r 5 % w*! R^r 11 ro ro wo i-t, ro < n 

Thou art lustre : give me lustre. Thou art manly 
vigour : give me manly vigour. Thou art strength : give 
me strength. Thou art energy : give me energy. Thou 
art passion: give me passion (to punish the wicked, as 
Thou punishest the sinners.) Thou art conquering might; 
give me conquering might. 

See Yajur Veda, Chapter 2, Mantra 10 ; Yajur Veda, 
Chapter 34, Mantra 1 ; Vajur Veda, Chapter 18. 

Rt &WT RRRRJT: ftatafartRl I 

RRT RTRW R'^RT^r RRT^T II 


ro %o Ro VI, R II 

O refulgent God, make me wise to-day with that 
intelligence which (wisdom) the companies of gods (the 
learned) and the wise have or recognize. A 11-hail 1 

For the word Swaha (RRTfT) see the Nirukta wo R, 

Ro Ro II 

Thus there are numerous Mantras in the Sanhitas 
referring to prayers for worldly objects and especially for 
absolution par excellence. 

Prayers in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

Prayer is the very essence of religion. Without prayer 
there can be no religion. It is one of the essential 
factors of it. 
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The following from the Aitareya Brahmana is a 
good specimen of a prayer in the Brahmanas. 

“ Finally he prays for increase in cows, horses, pro- 
geny^jvith the words “cows, may ye be born here ! Horses, 
■may ye be born here ! Men, may ye be born here ! May 
here sit a hero (my son), as protector of the country, 
who presents the officiating priests with gifts consisting of 
a thousand cows.” He who thus prays, will be blessed with 
plenty of children and cattle.” 

Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 11. 

The following prayers from the Shatapatha Brahmana 
are more general, being spiritual also, they have a special 
interest of their own. God is supplicated for long life, 
vigour,. offspring, riches, gain, wealth, prosperity and 
wisdom. Shatapatha Brahmana, VI, 7, 3, 6. 

The above are the prayers for worldly objects. The 
following is a prayer from the Shatapatha Brahmana, 
Kanda 14, for the knowledge and final emancipation. See 
■the Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad, 4, Chapter 3; Brahman 28. 

nr nr sntfannn *nrar ll 

“ From the unreal lead mo to the real, from darkness 
lead me to light; from death lead me to immortality ” is 
the literal translation of it. 

=TT ^ II 

1 nr fafonnitr i wr^n nrfor: nrr*?i: ntfor: n 
nnjn^nr^ ll 

O Omnipotent God, let us help and protect each 
other with your divine grace. Let us enjoy, bearing 
affection to each other, all glory of the universal kingdom 
with all its appendages. 

O merciful one with your help let us increase each 
other’s strength and power. O refulgent one, let our 
learning and wisdom shine through you, let us not be 
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unfriendly and injurious to each other. All sorts of our 
pain and grief may be removed from us. 

The best specimen of a prayer is found in the 
Kathopanishad—one of the best Upanishads in elevation 
of thought, depth of expression, beauty of its imagery and 
an ingenuous fervour. There are throe theoretical questions 
and one practical in it: - (1) What is the highest object 
of man ? (2) What is the last cause of the world ? (3) 
In what connection is this cause with the world and 
(4) How do we know of it ? These are the problems 
of life discussed in it. The universal soul under the 
appellation of Yama is made to give a reply to the highest 
questions the human mind can propose to itself. The 
human soul under the name of Nachikotas prays to Yama 
for the infinite superiority of what is good (absolution/^ 
over the pleasures of the world and objects of senses. See 
also the Shandilya Yidya in the Chhandogya Upanishad. 

The second means is the Upasana of the Yedas, 
Upanishads and Darshanas. 

?prm: sum.^ 

faemrfa ll *rsjo %o wo wo 1 * ii 

See 3ffo %o wo «, wo \ \\ 

See also the Shwetashwataropanfshad, Chapter 2, 
Bhlokas 1—5. See page 140, Vol. \. 

All these verses describe the appliances, by which 
the concentration upon Brahma is effected. The first 
four verses contain, as a kind of introduction, the praise 
of Savitri (the producer or maker of the universe) for the 
accomplishment of concentration. They are almost liter¬ 
ally taken in the Upanishad from the Yajur.Veda Sanhita. 
The critic will mark here that the sense of these Mantras 
is very differently explained in the Shwetashwatar- 
opanishad and Mahidhara’s commentary. In the first 
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they refer to Brahma, while according to the latter they 
describe sacrificial rites. To show in an example the 
difference of the explanation, let us translate the fifth 
verse according to Mahidhara’s commentary. “O you 
sacrificer and his wife, for your sake I perform (at present) 
-■with food the ancient (work called) Brahma (a kind of 
fire-olfering.) May the fame of the wise (of the sacri¬ 
ficer), reach the two worlds, as the oblation does. May 
all the sons of the immortal (Prajapati) who inhabit 
divine dwellings, hear (the praise of the sacrificer.)” 

The translation according to the Vaidica Siddhanta 
or the Upanishad runs : — 

I worship the ancient Brahma with reverence: the 
good fame may reach you like the good path (fame) 
of the wise men (spreading abroad.) All the sons (wor¬ 
shippers) of the Immortal God, who inhabit divine 
dwellings (who enjoy good births or mansions full of bliss) 
may hear (it). 

See also the Rig Veda, ro $o, fro ro { || 

\ The purport of all this isBy the grace of God, 
through the concentration of mind, intellect and senses 
and the restraint of passions, one becomes famous and 
obtains worldly happiness and eternal bliss. 

The following Mantras of the Yajur Veda, Chapter 
12, (verses 07-C8) refer to the same subject 

tfrtr gnr ft ^ i 

vfirr 11 <vs 11 

gsra? ^ t tram i 

fvm =ar vnter irtmt TOfotat ll 

See here the authority of the Nirukta. 
faiennr »r#fa II ftrco ro t *o t* n 
vrerf * t*rr 11 fsreo x n 
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w«wirw'? qrc<r*gq: i 

*rsfr?t irwwr fwfa II 5*0 % wo \, wo wo wo \ || 

See the authorities of the Nighantu, 2, 3 and 3, 3, 
the Shatapatha Brahmana, 13, 2 and the Frashnopanishad, 
1, 5, on its explanation. See the chapter on the critical 
examination. This verse explains the concentration of mind 
and its fruit or result. 

The following Mantras from the Atharva Veda 
prescribe the mode of worship in the Vedas :— 

^jwrwirewr: wfwwwfrtorrfw snjftfa rwrwtaw ^ 

WWW II 

wwwr w*g WSWW W$*T WT WSWW II 
wwmw wtowr ?tefrwr wruwrww#* 11 

W*Wt WWt W*: W* cf^T rWtWT^r WWW II 

WlSt WWWT *3WT TW: W* WWW II 

ww: ^s: ^jgw fft TwWraJwfc WWW » 

wwt wit *w# wtw cwnfrapr* www n 

WWW® WTO wo y, ^0 tt, iro * 8—*3 II 

Shachyah patih (*RWT wf?T:) means God, the Lord 
of speech, actions or subjects. WT% WTW§ ww'r/w w fe cT ff II 
ftwo wo W \\ H 

WTWWIT WTWfJ w€rfw wforw II fwwo ®ro 3, wo \ II 
wwTwrwg wfeww ii fwwo wo 3, *0 < n 
wjwrwfj wetnywr^w 11 fwwo wo 3, wo $ n 
WTW: means all-pervadidg or calm and quiet like 
water—the vitality of all vitalities. WTW$ WTCt qj^iwwfar- 

wwr«i si^tw. ii 

werf^wrf^ fawrfif wwmw w* wpt wwwj 5t 1 
wtw wwd %w w www wpt w wmcnTwr^fowj n 

WW^o WTO ?*, wo ?, WO W, tfo * II 
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farrfa are the ten senses, ten pranas, 
Mana Buddhi (^faf), Chitta (f^T), Ahankara 

(«R^fR:), Vidya (fkm), Swabhava (^PTR), Sharira (gfrc), 
ahd Bala or some say the ‘28 Lunar mansions or 

afiterisms are 28 Shivani (RRrfa)- 


The following arc some of the authorities from the 
Upanishads which dilate upon the Mantras of the Vedas:— 

<r<r: ^ *rn=<Tr ftrarrer ww: i 

% ftrcjrr: sr^nf^^r *Rrf^: r n 

*pr?% K tfo *ro \\ ii 


Those who with subdued senses, with knowledge 
(of the Vedas), and the practice of the duties of a mendi¬ 
cant, in the forest (of pure heart), follow austerity and 
faith (in the creator), go, freed from sin, through the 
grace of God, (to the place), where abides the immortal 
spirit of inexhaustible nature (obtain absolution or eternal 
bliss.) 


Suryadwarena means Pranadwarena. It means a 
translation through the meridional artery (bazelar artery.) 

*r trffcuftmc asrjjc ss* jprstf* grvr sitfsftirwRTr- 


^ stgqfesHfw* agrjc 55* <?s*r5 

mra n 


9r^T?TRTr f =rr 

°\ 


w^*Tr«mwraT%'frSfci|^ wr*>m 
OTTOffeW sirgai 
^rrgwlr fo§$R3prrfor Jrrfar *wr- 

f^rnrfa ii 


^ ’sr Rtrirr ?r^T3ircr5rnTi% Jt>^‘tp*rar m ftr ?reft5r% 
il 
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aqiWT*I !T q^RT*q*?q?T W- 

3*wfwi; wmr *rori??fr qq wr^rsq^qr^r fqircl fqf?grq- 
qtaft fqrara^sfqqrer. *T?r«r;m: ssreiqisqt qqilrq* *nrr 
srfqr/qqfsq qqrgm^i^ q qj^qqwqrrar vrqffrr q ^rqqq <j 
^qqni q qqqnrqrqfrq n 

®Fqr*q snrro *, (?—y) n 

Now, within this habitation of Brahma (the human 
heart Brahmapura) there is a small lotus—like chamber, 
and within it a minute vacuity (in which there lives the 
incorporeal and all-pervading God like ii kasha or space.) 
That which is within the vacuity is worthy of search ; that, 
verily, should be inquired after. 

Were (his pupils) to ask him (who makes the pre¬ 
ceding remarks), “ since within this habitation of Brahma, 
there is a lotus-like chamber, and within it a minute 
vacuity, what is within it, that is worthy of search ? 
that verily should be enquired after ? ” 

He would say, “ verily as extensive is space so is the 
vacuity within the heart (filled with all-pervading God.) 
Both the earth and the heaven exist within it. Both Agni 
and Vayu, both the sun and the moon, as also lightning 
and the stars, and whatever else exist in this (universe) 
as well as what do not (everything visible and invisible)— 
all exist within this vacuity.” 

Were his pupils to ask him (who thus responds) 
“ If within this habitation of Brahma are lodged all these 
objects and all these human desires (are therein fulfilled), 
when (the body) wastes and dies, which for certain it does, 
what remains behind ? ” 

He says, “ The diseases of the body can never reduce 
it to decrepitude, nor the slaughter of the body effect its 
destruction. This habitation of Brahma is verily an 
everlasting truth. £n it dwell all human desires. It is 
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the Supreme Soul, it is far from all vice, it is not subject 
to death ; it is immortal and above affliction. It is neither 
afflicted by hunger nor thirst. Truthful is its wish ; and 

truth is its resolve. 

For them who live with a knowledge of the Supreme Soul 
all truthful desires become fruitful in all regions. 

grggrfsg: i 

gwr*-dmggr grfa ggfggggFggra; u ggo go n 

Whoever has not ceased from wicked ways, is not 
subdued, (in his senses), not concentrated, (in his intellect), 
and not subdued in mind, does not obtain it (God), not 
even by knowledge. 

jjgggftfg g g fag: 11 ggtafgg^ 11 
wwiRjtfmifaTffcg ^g grar 
5 TCTRT 11 

g?ggiTrggffg. 

««giw*gg 11 

si *I*r sjetg gfcgg 1^% ^g gryg ; . 

«RHR tfgg fgT% 3. 

^r«gg: gnrrjfrfg g^fg^gfr: qvg qgw 11 
cgwgr ^ggr 

^ graw» 3 r urggtf g^g^rggrra^r gragngft 

ftg^* gf g^gr?g grarM 11 

grfgg^ggrgfg^. 

g^r ggrsffgB% grgrfg gggr g* ffesr g 
gmr$: <m gfgw 11 

g*r gtr ggggf?t grar^s^g fagr ggggft#j#r 
gggrg mr gire^r 11 gsrgfggfe 11 

“Even hearing many did not know Him.” The 
wise man by means of the union (of the intellect) with 
the soul, thinking him, whom it is difficult to behold, who 
is unfathomable and concealed, who is placed in the 
cavity (the ether of the heart, intellect), whose abode is 
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impervious, who exists from times of old—leaves both 
grief and joy. 

•Xdhyatmayoga, by withdrawing the mind from 
external things, and fixing the intellect on the soul. 

'the word of which all the Vedas speak, which all 
the works of penance proclaim, of which desirous they 
live as Brahma-students, this word, I will briefly tell thee: 
“ it is Ora.” 

This sound means Brahma, this sound means the 
Supreme. Whoever knows this sound, obtains whatever 
he wishes. This means is best, this means is supreme, 
whoever knows this means, is adored in the place of heaven. 

The (Supreme) Soul cannot be gained by knowledge, 
not by understanding, not by manifold science. It can be 
obtained by the soul, by which it is desired. His soul 
reveals its own truth. Know the soul as the rider, the 
body as the car, know intellect as the charioteer and mind 

again as the reins. 

But the man, whose charioteer is wise, (and) the reins of 
whose mind are well applied, obtains the goal of the road, 
the highest place of Vishnu (absolution.) 

It is beheld by the attentive subtle intellect of men 
of subtle mind. 

Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, subdue his 
mind by that nature which is knowledge (by intellect), 
subdue his knowledge in the great soul, subdue this also 
in the placid soul.. 


The state which ensues, when the five organs of knowledge 
remain (alone) with the mind, and the intellect does not 
strive, is called the highest aim. When all the bonds of 
the heart are broken in this life, then the mortal becomes 
immortal, then he obtains Brahma here. 
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There are hundred and one arteries of the heart; the 
one of them (Sushumna) proceeds to the head. By this 
(at the time of deaih) rising upwards by the door of 
A ditya (4J«r£T^H) a person gains immortality; the other 
(arteries) are of various course. 

Thus in this Upanishad God represented by Yama 
instructs (arid explains to) the individual soul represented 
by Nachiketas the means of salvation or absolution. 

“ stot ” 

usrro * ii 

The ltishi spoke to them :—“ Pass another year with 
austerity, (subjugation of the senses), the duties of a 
Brahma student (and) faith. 

“ to * I spnfar snrraat ” n 

5TO ¥o qqro q, \\ \\ 

'therefore do good people say “ Maghavan dwelt with 
Prajapati for a hundred and one years as a Brahmachari.” 

“ aw ll ¥q© ggqo qo % wgo 

Know Brahma by austerity. 

“ ” II 

Even hearing no one knew it (Brahma). 

srearaWanFarc n n 

lie is known by practice and indiil'erence. 

These are very few out of numerous authorities des¬ 
cribed in the Shwetashwataropanishad, Katha, Maitrayani 
and other Upanishads. But they are not given there in 
regular order and succession. They are found in them 
scattered here and there. Bhagawan Patanjali, the great 
commentator of Panini and the author of the Vaidyaka 
Shastra, collected and described them systematically in 
regular order in four chapters treating of concentration (its 
spiritual uses), concentration (its practice), powers and 
independence or insulation. These succint aphorisms of 
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Bhagawan Patanjali are commented on in his commentary 
by the sage Vyasa. A summary of them may be given here. 

ftw. ii qro n 

Yoga is restraining the mind stuff (chitta) from 
taking various forms (Vrittis). 

?r?r ^qsqswRn 11 qro 3 n 

At that tunc (the time of concentration) the Purusha 
(the individual soul) rests (undisturbed) in (omniscient) 
God, or in his own (unmodified) state. 

ffRT. %ST5%qr. II ^o y || 

qqnsr^qqq fqq?*q THsrrewqq: n «n 

There are five classes of modifications, the painful 
and not painful. 

(These are) right knowledge, indiscrimination, verbal 
delusion, sleep, and memory. 

Then their definitions are given. 

wvqr^InRTvqr crfcrcter 11 *jo \\ \\ 

Their control is by practice and non-attachment. 

ftral 1 wtsiRm: II *£© \\ \\ 

Continuous struggle to keep them (the Vrittis) per¬ 
fectly restrained is practice. 

qqrgwrqqr fqqq fq^qrw q^rNsrcwrr ekrwrn II ^o n 

That effect which comes to those who have given up 
their thirst after objects either seen or heard, and which 
wills to control the objects, is non-attachment. 

^«rwi%qRracr 11 *3 n 

Or by devotion to Ishwara. 

fqqtqtRq^qrrfq: 5^q^q ftq*: II ^.© W \\ 

Ishwara (the Supreme Ruler) is a special Purusha 
(distinct from the individual souls and primordial matter), 
untouched by misery, the results of actions, or desires. 
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a* n go rv, ii 

In Him is infinite that all knowingness which in 
others is (only) a germ. 

qjhwft *J 5 : II ^9 Rt II 

(He) is the teacher of even the ancient teachers, 
being not limited by time. 

aw Hwa: H n 

His manifesting word is Om. 


Every idea that you have in the mind has a counter¬ 
part in a word; the word and the thought are inseparable. 
The external part of the thought is what we call word, and 
the internal part is what we call thought. No man can, 
by analysis, separate thought from word. The idea that 
language was created by men—certain men sitting 
together and deciding upon words, has been 'proved, to be 
wrong. So long as things have existed there have been 
words and language. There is a constant connection 
between an idea and a word. Although the relation 
between thought and word is perfectly natural, yet it 
does not mean a rigid connection between one 90und and 
one idea. The commentator says the manifesting word 
of God is Om. Why does he emphasise this ? There are 
hundreds of words for God. One thought is connected 
with a thousand words; the idea, God, is connected with 
hundreds of words, and each one stands as a symbol for God. 
Very good. But there must be a generalisation among all 
these words, some substratum, some common ground of all 
these symbols, and that symbol which is the common 
symbol will bo the best, and will really be the symbol 
of all. In making a sound we use the larynx, and the 
palate as a sounding board. Is there any material sound 
of which all other sounds must be manifestations, one 
which is the most natural sound ? Om (Aum) is such a 
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sound, the basis of all sounds. The first letter A, is the 
root sound, the key, pronounced without touching any 
part of the tongue or palate; M represents the last sound 
in the series, being produced by the closed lips and the 
U rolls from the very root to the end of the sounding 
board of the mouth. Thus, Om represents the whole 
phenomena of sound-producing. As such, it must be the 
natural symbol, the matrix of all the various sounds. 
It denotes the whole range and possibility of all the words 
that can be made. Apart from these speculations we 
see that around this word Om are centred all the different 
religious ideas in Bharatavarsha (India) ; all the various 
religious ideas of the Yedas have gathered themselves 
round this word Om. Om has become the one symbol for 
the religious aspiration of the vast majority of human 
beings. Take, for instance, the English word God. It 
covers only a limited function, and, if you go beyond it, 
you have to add adjectives, to make it Personal, Absolute, 
etc., God. So with the words for God in every other 
language; their signification is very small. This word 
Om, however, has around it all the various significances. 
As such it should be accepted by every one. The 
repetition of Om, and thinking of its meaning, is keeping 
good company in your mind. Study, and then meditate 
and meditate, when you have studied. Thus light will 
come to you, the self will become manifest. 

u ^ n 

The repetition of this (Om) and meditating on its 
meaning (is the way for gaining concentration of mind.) 

From that is gained (the knowledge of) introspection 
and the destruction of obstacles—disease, mental laziness, 
doubt; calmness (arcessation, false perception, non* 
attaining concentration, and failing away from the state 
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-when obtained. Tor the obstructing distractions, see the 
aphorism 30. 

sroWnsTTnijrcwr ?jt snurer II 'no ¥* # 

By throwing out and restraining the breath. (By 
Pranayama mind will become calmer and will become 
concentrated). 

The sum-total of the energy displayed in the universe 
is called Prana. Whatever we see in the universe, 
whatever moves or works, or has life, is a manifestation 
of this Prana The whole universe is a combination ’of 
Prana and Akasha; so is the human body. Out of Akasha 
you get the different materials that you feel, and see, and 
out of Prana all the various forces. Now this throwing 
out and restraining the Prana is what is called Pranayama. 

The Yogis consider that there are three main currents 
of this Prana in the human body. One they call Ida, 
another Pingala, and the third Sushumna. Pingala, 
according to them, is on the right side of the spinal 
column, and the Ida is on the left side, and in the middle 
of this spinal column is the Sushumna, a vacant channel. 
Ida and Pingala, according to them, are the currents 
working in every man, and through these currents, we are 
performing all the functions of life. Sushumna is present 
in all as a possibility ; hut it works only in the Yogi. 

The result of different kinds of concentration of 
mind upto Samadhi (profound meditation) is thus 
described. 

SWttTO 5T9T STVT U qro *, « |l 

*I?rT53JiPr fi ftwi i iwm n qr° ?, U4 n 

These two aphorisms should be read together. 

The knowledge in that is called “ filled with Truth.” 

The knowledge that is gained from testimony and 
inference is about common objects. That from, the 
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Samadhi just mentioned is of a much, higher order, being 
able to penetrate where inference and testimony cannot 
go. We get our knowledge of ordinary objects by direct 
perception, and by inference therefrom, and from testimony 
of people who are competent, lly “ people who are 
competent,” the Yogis always mean the Jiishis, or the 
seers of the thoughts recorded in tho Scriptures—the 
Vedas. According to them, the only proof of the 
scriptures is that they were the testimony of competent 
persons, yet they say the mere study of the Scriptures 
cannot take us to realisation. We can re id all tho Vedas, 
and yet will not realise anything, but when we practise 
their teachings, then we attain to that state which realises 
what the Scriptures say, which penetrates where reason 
cannot go, and where neither perception nor inference 
can go, and where the testimony of others cannot avail. 
Realisation is real religion, and all the rest is only pre¬ 
paration—hearing lectures, or reading books, or reasoning 
is merely preparing the ground; it is not religion. 
Intellectual assent and intellectual dissent are not religion. 
The central idea of the Yogis is that just as we come in 
direct contact with objects of the senses, so religion even 
can be directly perceived in a far more intense sense. The 
great truths of religion, as God and soul, cannot be 
perceived by the external senses. We cannot see God 
with our eyes, nor can we touch Him with our hands, and 
we also know that neither we can reason beyond the senses. 
Reason leaves us at a point not quite decisive, we may 
reason all our lives, as the world has been doing for 
thousands of years, and the result is that we find we are 
incompetent to prove or disprove the facts of religion. 
What we perceive directly we take as the basis and upon 
that basis we reason. So it is obvious that reasoning has 
to run within these bounds of perception. It can never 
go beyond ; the whole scope of realisation, therefore, ie 
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beyond sense perception. The Yogis say that man can 
go beyond his direct sense perception, and beyond his 
reason also. Man has in him the faculty, the power, of 
transcending his intellect even, and that power is in every 
being, every creature. By the practice of Yoga that 
power is aroused, and tlion man transcends the ordinary 
limits of reason, and directly perceives things which are 
beyond all reason. The concentration is Samadhi, and that 
is proper Yoga. Through such practices powers (Siddhis) 
can be attained in this life and final beautitude after death. 
The eight Siddhis or supernatural powers attained by the 
practice of Yoga are : — frrapTT ( ^nima), STRUT (Laghima), 
*TT%HT (Mahima), srrfH (Prapti), srTfn?*T (Prakamya), 
wftlR (Yashitwa), (Ishitritwa), and tnrarrarTCTftrR 

(Y atrakamavasayitwa). A Yogi can make himself as 
subtle as a particle ; as light as the air; as huge as a 
mountain, etc., he being seated on the earth can touch 
the moon with his fingers; (he is not obstructed in his 
desires); he can fulfil all his desires at will; he can 
conquer everything he wants and he can rule anything he 
wants. 

cTi: faRRPT: II 'IT® *, \ \\ 

Mortification, study and surrendering fruits of work 
to God are called Kriyayoga. 

The Samadhi is very difficult to attain. Thus the 
above aphorism and the following aphorisms point out the 
preliminary 6teps. The first step is called Kriyayoga. 
Literally this means work, working towards Yoga. The 
organs are the horses, the mind is the reins, the intellect 
is the charioteer, the soul is the rider, and this body is the 
chariot. The master of the household, tbe king, the self 
of man, is sitting in this chariot. If the horses are very 
strong, and do not obey the reins, if the charioteer, the 
intellect, does not know how to control the horses, then 
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this chariot will come to grief. But if the organs, the 
horses, are well controlled, and if the rein% the mind,' are ' 
well held in the hands of the charioteer, the intellect, the 
chariot reaches the goal. What is meant, therefore, by 
this mortification P Holding the reins firmly while 
guiding this body and mind; not letting the body do 
anything it likes, but keeping both in proper control. 
Study. What is meant by study in this case P It means 
study of those books which teach the liberation of the 
soul. The Ishwarapranidhana is the surrenderiog the 
fruits of work to God or their renunciation; devotion to 
God. 

By the practice of the different parts of the Yoga 
the impurities will be destroyed and knowledge will become 
effulgent, upto discrimination (Yiveka). It is first 
necessary to obtain physical and mental control. Then 
the realisation will become steady in the ideal. The ideal 
being known, what remains is to practise the method of 
reaching it. 

?mfspmn-T5T usrrarn: srroirr 

?ra#i it »tto q;o n 

Forbearance, religious observance, postures, suppres¬ 
sion of vital breaths, restraint of senses, steadying of mind, 
contemplation and profound meditation are the eight 
limbs of Yoga (to effect mental concentration). 

wfire r fsw&w gu ra rt s q ft ggT arm: u s© n 

Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, 
and non-receiving aro called Yama. 

wwr&w: srftnsrrcrft 11 

q;© w ii 

(Internal and external) purification, contentment, 
religious austerity, study (of the Vedas), and worship of 
God, are the Niyamas. 

fa aftflwE ifipgTaffK » <tt® ^© ay n 
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By devotion to God (by sacrificing all to Ishwara or 
by resignation to Lord), conies (becomes perfect) Samadhi. 

n <*ro r , ii 

Posture is that which is firm and pleasant. 

Until we can get a firm seat we cannot practise the 
breathing and other exercises. The seat being firm means 
that we do not feel the body at all; then alone it has 
become firm. When we have succeeded in conquering 
the body and keeping it firm, our practice will remain 
firm, but while we are disturbed by the body our nerves 
become disturbed and we cannot control the mind. We 
ean make the seat firm by tlii.*? king of the infinite. The 
various postures are Padmasana (q^rnrersf), Virasana 
(tfaTCR), Bhadrasana (*nfT*R), Swastika (*wfa*i), Dand- 
asana (), Sopashraya (), Paryanka 
( ), Kraunchanishadana ( )> Hastinish- 

adana, Ushtranishadana (VEftq3R), Sam- 

sthana ( ), Sthirasukha (fw^jqr), Yathasukha 

(Pip), etc. 

UTUir^TJT: 

Ro II 

Controlling the motion of the exhalation and the 
inhalation follows after this. 

When the posture has been conquered, then we come 
to Pranayama, the control of the vital forces of the body. 
Prana is the sum-total of the cosmic energy. It is the 
energy that is in each body, and its most apparent mani¬ 
festation is the motion of the lungs. This motion is 
caused by Prana drawing in the breath, and it is what we 
seek to control in Pranayama. 

tsrreurr n *iro ? 11 

Dharana is holding the mind on to some particular 
object. 
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Dharana (concentration > is when the mind holds on 
to some object, either in the body, or outside the body, 
and keeps itself in that state. 

3WJrsi*r*t?irc?rr 11 *rr® * H 

An unbroken flow of knowledge in that object is 
Dhyana. 

The mind tries to think of one object, to hold itself 
to one particular spot, as the top of the head, the heart, 
etc., and if the mind succeeds in receiving the sensations 
only through that part of the body, and through no other 
part, that would be Dharana, and when the mind succeeds 
in keeping itself in that state for some time it is called 
Dhyana (meditation). 

*wtt%: n qro 3, $ n 

When that, giving up all forms, reflects only the 
meaning, it is Samadhi. 

Suppose one were meditating on a book, and that he 
has gradually succeeded in concentrating the mind on it, 
and perceiving only the internal sensations, the meaning, 
unexpressed in any form, that state of Dhyana is called 
Samadhi. 

swfrfrar tnm: II qp 3, «II 

(These) three (when practised) in regard to one 
object is Sanyama. 

When a man can direct his mind to any particular 
object and fix it there, and then keep it there for a long 
time, separating the object from the internal part, this is 
Sa nyama; or Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, one follow* 
ing the other, and making one. The form of the thing 
has vanished, and only its meaning remains in the mind. 

awrcrsifTSSsfta: II qr« XII 

By the conquest of that comes light of knowledge. 
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When one has succeeded in making this Sanyama, 
all powers come under his control. 

Then follow diifereiit kinds of Sanyama and their 
fruits. (Therefore the third chapter of Yoga Darshana 
is-called the chapter of powers). Thus Yoga is divided 
into eight steps. The first is Yama—non-killing, etc. 
Next is Niyama—cleanliness, etc. The Yama and Niyama 
are m<ral trainings ; without- these as the basis no practice 
c f Yogi will succeed A Yogi must not think of in¬ 
juring any one, through 1 bought, word or deed, and this 
applies not only to man, but to all animals. Mercy 
shall not be for men alone, but shall go beyond, and 
embrace the whole world. 

Yama purifies the mind, Chitta. By thought, word 
and deed, always, and in every living being, not producing 
pain is what is called Ahinsa, non-injuring. There is no 
virtue higher than this non-injuring. There is no happi¬ 
ness higher than what a man obtains by this attitude of 
non-offensiveness to all creation. By truth we attain to 
work. Through truth every tiling is attained; in truth 
everything is established. Relating facts as they are; 
this is truth. Not taking others’ goods by stealth or by 
force, is called Asteya, non-covetousness. Chastity in 
mind, word and deed, always, and in all conditions, is what 
is called Brahmacharya. Not-receiving any present from 
any body, even when one is suffering terribly, is what is 
called Aparigraha. When a man receives a gift from 
another man, the theory is that his heart becomes impure, 
he becomes low, be loses his independence, he becomes 
bound and attached. 

The following are helps to success in Yoga:—Niyama 
—regular habits and observances; Tapas, austerity; 
Swadhyaya, study (of the Yedas and the other sacred 
works) ; 8antosha, contentment; Shaucha, purity. East* 
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ing, or in other ways controlling the body, is called the 
physical Tapas. Repeating the Mantras of tho Vedas, 
by which the Sattwa material in the body is purified is 
called study (Swadhyaya). There are three sorts of repe¬ 
titions of these Mantras or verses. One is called the 
verbal, another semi-verbal, and the third mental. The 
verbal or the audible is the lowest, and the inaudible is 
the highest of all. The repetition which is so loud that 
any body can hear it ia tho verbal; the next one is where 
only the organs begin to vibrate, but no sound is heard ; 
another man sitting near cannot hear what is being said. 
That in which there is no sound, only mental repetition 
of the Mantra, at the same time thinking of its meaning, 
is called the “ mental muttering,” and is the highest. 
There are two sorts of purification, external and internal. 
The purification for the body is by water, earth, or other 
materials; the external purification, as by bathing, etc. 
Purification of the mind by truth, and by all the other 
virtues is what is called internal purification. Both are 
necessary. It is not sufficient that a man should be 
internally pure and externally dirty. When both are not 
attainable the internal purity is the better, but no one 
will be a Yogi until he has both. Worship is by praise, 
by memory, having devotion to God. The Stuti is the 
description of the qualities (of God) for remembrance. 
It inspires love and the like generous feelings and senti¬ 
ments. The Prarthana (prayer) is the asking of God the 
gift of knowledge and the like boons, on the inefficacy of 
one’s own exertions. It results in the humility of temper 
and the tranquility of passions. These are the first steps 
in the Upasana Kanda, without which no worship will 
bear any fruit. The Upasana (meditation) is the realisation 
of the idea of God through the confirmation of conviction, 
that God is omnipresent and fills all, that I am filled by 
Him, and that He is in me and I in Him; and the imita- 
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tion of God’s attributes in practice. The good of it is 
attested by the enlargement of mental capacity for know¬ 
ledge. The next step is Asana or posture; a series of 
exercises, physical and mental, is to be gone through every 
day, until certain higher states are reached. Therefore it 
is quite necessary that we should find a posture in which 
we can remain long. That posture which is easiest for 
each one is the posture to use. The main part of the action 
lies along the spinal column, so that the one thmg neces¬ 
sary for the posture is to hold the spinal column free, 
sitting erect, holding the three parts—the chest, neck and 
head—in a straight line. Where there) is fire, or in water, 
or on the ground which is strewn with dry leaves, or when 
there are wild animals, where four streets meet, or where 
there is too much noise, or too much fear, or too many 
ant-hills, where there are many wicked persons, Yoga 
must not be practised in such places. We should go to a 
place which is well hidden, and where people do not come 
to disturb us. We should not choose dirty places. Rather 
we should choose beautiful scenery, or a room in our own 
house which is beautiful. When we practise, first we 
should salute God, all the ancient Yogis and our own 
Guru, and then we should begin. 

The result of this part of Yoga is to* make men live 
long; health is the chief jidea. The one goal of the Yogi 
is not to fall sick, and to live long. A hundred years is 
nothing to him; ho is quite young and fresh when he is 
160, without one hair turned grey. We have spoken about 
Yama and Niyama'; next comes Pranayama. Prana means 
the vital forces in -one’s ) body, Yama means controlling 
them. There are three sorts of Pranayama, the very 
simple, the middle, and the very high. The whole of 
Pranayama is divided into two parts : one is called filling, 
and the other is exiled emptying. When one begins with 
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twelve seconds it is the lowest Pranayama ; when he begins 
with twenty-four seconds it is the middle Pranayama; 
that Pranayama is the best which begins with thirty-six 
seconds. That Pranayama in which there is first perspi¬ 
ration, then vibration of the body, and then rising from 
the seat and joining of the man’s soul with great bliss is 
the very highest Pranayama. I here <s a Mantra called 
the Gayatri. It is a very holy verse of the Vedas. “ Wo 
meditate on the glory of that Being who has produced this 
universe; may He enlighten our minds.” 

“ tfmr? i faut ur h: it ” 

Then Om is joined to it at the beginning and end. 
In one Pranayama the Gayatri is repeated three times. 
Pranayama, again, is divided into Rechaka (rejecting or 
exhaling, Puraka (inhaling), and Kumbhaka (restraining, 
stationary.) 

After one has learned to have a firm erect 86at he has 
to perform a practice called the purifying of the nerves. 
First the nerves must be purified, then comes the power to 
practise Pranayama. 

Following is the method of Pranayama (aTHJTWT): — 

Stopping the right nostril with the thumb, with 
the left nostril fill in air, according to one’s capacity; 
then, without any interval, throw the air out through 
the right nostril, closing the left one. Again inhaling 
through the right nostril, eject through the left, according 
to capacity : practising this three times at two intervals 
of the day, before dawn, and in the evening, in fifteen 
days or a month purity of the nerves is attained; 
then begins Pranayama. 

Practise is absolutely necessary. One may sit down 
and listen to his Guru by the hour every day, but, if he 
does not practise, he will not get one step further. It all 
depends upon practice. The most obvious manifestation 
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of the Prana in the human body is the motion of the lungs. 
The control of this Prana is what is called Pranayama. 
Pranayama really means controlling this motion of the 
lungs, and this motion is associated with the breath. 
There are two nerve currents in the spinal column, called 
Pingala and Ida, and there is a hollow canal called 
Sushumna running through the spinal cord. At the lower 
end of the hollow canal is the “ Lotus of the Kundalini,” 
triangular in form, in which there is a power called the 
Kundalini coiled up. There are two sorts of actions in 
these nerve currents, one afferent, the other efferent, one 
sensory and the other motor; one centripetal, and the other 
centrifugal. One carries the sensations to the brain, and 
the other from the brain to the outer body. These vibra¬ 
tions are all connected with the brain in the long run. 
The aim of Pranayama is to rouse the coiled up power in 
the Muladhara, called the Kundalini. Along the 
Sushumna are ranged the following centres of distribution, 
called lotuses in Yoga. The lowest one is at the lowest 
end of the spinal cord, and is called Muladhara, the next 
one is called Swadhishthana, the next Manipura, the next 
Anahata, the next Yishuddha and the last which is in the 
brain is the Sahasrara or the thousand petalled (one.) In 
ordinary mankind the Sushumna is closed. To open the 
Sushumna is the prime object of the Yogi. 

Yoga as well as the modern physiology is well 
acquainted with all these nerves and nerve currents—the 
spinal cord, the lumbar vertebrae, the sacral plexus, the 
medulla, etc. The first lesson is just to breathe in a 
measured way, in and out. Then join the repetition of 
the word ‘ Om ’ and ‘ Gayatri ’ to it. 

Thus the reader will see that Yoga is the science of 
religion, the rationale of all worship, all prayers, forms, 
ceremonies and miracles. When the Yogi is well practised 
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in Pranayama etc., all the forces of nature will obey him 
as his slaves, and when the ignorant see these powers of 
the Yogis they call them miracles. All these Vibhutis 
or powers are gained through Yoga ; but the chief aim of 
Yoga is absolution. The next step is called Pratyahara. 
The Indriyas, the organs of the senses, are acting outwards 
and coming in contact with external objects. Bringing 
them under tbe control of the will is what is called Pratya> 
hara. Gathering towards oneself is the literal translation. 
We know how perceptions come. First of all there are 
the external instruments, then the internal organs, acting 
in the body through the brain centres, and there is the 
mind. When these come together, and attach themselves 
to some external thing, then we perceive that thing.. At 
the same time it is a very difficult thing to concentrate 
the mind and attach it to one organ only; the mind is a 
slave. He who has succeeded in attaching or detaching 
his mind to or from the centres at will has succeeded in 
Pratyahara, which means “ gathering towards,” checking 
the’outgoing powers of the mind, freeing it from the 
thraldom of the senses. 

Fixing the mind on the lotus of the heart, or on the 
centre of the head, is what is called Dharana. Dharana 
depends on'Pratyahara. When the Ghitta or mind-stuff, 
is confined and limited to a certain place, this is called 
Dharana. When remaining in one place, making one 
place as^the base, when the waves of the mind rise up, 
without being touched by other waves—when all other 
waves have stopped—and one wave only rises in the mind, 
that is called Dhyana, meditation. When the mind has 
been trained to remain fixed on a certain internal or 
[ external location, i here comes to it the power of, as it were, 
flowing in an'unbroken current towards that point. This 
state is called Dhyana. 

When no basis is necessary, when the whole of the 
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mind has become one ware, one-formedness, it is called 
Samadhi. Bereft of all helps from places and centres, only 
the meaning of the thing is present. When the power of 
Dhyana has been so much intensified as to be able to reject 
the external part of perception, and remain meditating 
only on the internal part, the meaning, that state is called 
Samadhi. If the mind can be fixed on one centre for 
twelve seconds it will be a Dharana, twelve such Dharanas 
will be a Dhyana, and twelve such Dhyanas will be a 
Samadhi. 

The three—Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi— 
together are called Sanyama. That is, if the mind can 
first concentrate upon an object, and then is able to 
continue in that concentration for a length of time, and 
then, by continued concentration, to dwell only on the 
internal part of the perception of which the object was the 
effect, everything comes under the control of such a mind. 
This meditative state is the highest state of existence. So 
long as there is desire no real happiness can come. The 
animal has its happiness in the senses, the man in his 
Intellect, and the god fa learned and wise man) in spiritual 
contemplation. 

Note. The ethereal vibration, the motion in the nerve 
and brain, and the mental re-action are called in Toga, 
Shabda (sound), Artha (meaning), and Jnana (knowledge). 

Yama, Niyama and Asana with Pranayama are the 
external parts of the three—Dharana, Dhyana and 
Samadhi. By means of the Ashtanga Yoga, the indivi¬ 
dual soul gains the eight supernatural powers or Vibhutia 
or the Ashta-Siddhis. If the Yogi refuses the external 
(eight, powers, he will come to salvation which is his chief 
aim. Then will all sorrows cease, all miseries vanish; the 
seeds of actions will be burned, and the soul will be free 
for ever. (Jdundaka). See the Kathopanishad, Valli 6. 
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The scientific basis of Yoga. 

The number of respiratory movements differs in 
different animals according to the natural duration of 
their lives:—For instance, a rabbit or hare breathes 38 to 
39 times in a minute and has a natural life extending over 
a period of eight years. 

A pigeon has 36 to 37 with a life of eight or nine 

years. 

A monkey'with 31 to 32 has 20 to 21 years. 

A horse respires 18 to 19 and lives 48 to 60 years. 

A man respites 12 to 13 and lives 100 years. 

Elephant respires 11 to 12 and lives 100 years. 

Snake respires 7 to 8 and lives 120 to 122 years. 

Tortoise reSpires 4 to 5 and lives 160 to 165 years. 

The whole subject has been fully discussed in all its 
hearings in Swarodaya Yoga. If these facts tally with 
modern researches (in physiology), they show likewise a 
fine basis as to the desirability of retaining breathing and 
regulating it in a oertain fashion and prescribed form. 
The Yogis understood the science of the breathing in all 
its details. They knew the value of slow breathing, for 
from acquaintance with nature they had ascertained that 
of all animals those who respired less in a given time were 
generally those who lived longest and vice versa. Hence, 
there was a grave necessity to diminish the frequency of 
the respiratory act and thus to extend the duration of life. 
Naturally the Yogis adopted the scientific method of 
breathing called Pranayama and were eminently successful 
in achieving the best results. Being accurate observers of 
nature they found that if they could follow the mode of 
living of a tortoise, frog or snake, they would then . be 
in a position to defy hunger and thirst, and preserve 
their body for an indefinite length of time. Now 
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these creatures pass the whole of winter under ground, 
burrowing themselves under earth, they feel neither 
hunger nor thirst, but on the contrary, shew no signs of 
consciousness or sentiency. But with the return of the 
rains, they appear to imbibe fresh life and we find them 
engaged in the daily routine of search after food, and 
otherwise enjoying a busy life. If any one of us could so 
change his habits and method of living as to follow these 
creatures he may with equal facility induce their winter- 
sleep which is nothing else but Sama ihi. The Yogi had 
an insight as to the rationale of his practice. He was not 
a blind follower or servile imitator of nature. He under¬ 
stood the difference between the winter-sleep of the lower 
animals, his own sleep during or at night and the Samadhi. 
'1 he sum-total of the knowledge which he had before 
he went into the sleep remains the same ; it has not in¬ 
creased at all. No enlightenment has come. But if a man 
goes into Samadhi, if he goes into it a fool, he comes out 
a sage. The science of Yoga proposes to put before 
humanity a practical and scientifically worked-out method 
of reaching and perceiving Him who is beyond all dark¬ 
ness. Man wants truth, wants to experience truth for 
himself, to grasp it, to realise it, to feel it within his heart 
of hearts ; then alone, declare the Vedas, will all doubts 
vanish, all darkness be scattered, and all crookedness be 
made straight. 

Surface scientists, unable to explain the various 
extraordinary mental phenomena, strive to ignore their very 
existence, f or thousands of years such phenomena have 
been investigated, studied, and generalised, the whole 
ground of religious faculties of men has been analysed, and 
the practical result is the science of Yoga. There are in 
nature gross manifestations and subtle manifestations. 
The subtle are the causes, the gross the effects. The 
gross can be easily perceived by the senses; not so the 
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subtle. The practice of Yoga will load to the acquisition' 
of the more subtle perceptions. All the orthodox systems 
of Aryan philosophy founded on the Upanishads dilating 
upon what was already contained in the Vedas havo one 
goal in view, the liberation of the soul through perfection. 
The eight powers of the Yogi are only secondary. Their 
oxtreme renunciation and; the acquisition of summum 
bonum is the obief aim of the Yogi. How to gain this 
aim is the method by Yoga. The word Yogi covers an 
immense ground, but both the Sankhy i and the Yedantist 
schools point to Yoga in sonic form or other. The apho¬ 
risms of Patanjali are the highest authority on the subject. 
The other philosophers, have, as a rule, acceded to his 
method ofpracticc a decided consent. .Simple and specific 
directions are given for the beginner who wants to practise, 
butYoga can only he safely learned by direct contact 
with a teacher. 

References to Yoga. 

Sankhya. 

A - 

From the achievement of (the worship termed) 
meditation there is to the pure (soul), all (power); like 
Nature. Book III, aphorism 29. 

It has been settled that knowledge alone is the 
means of liberation. Now he (the sage Kapila), mentions 
the means of knowledge. 

a 

ll Aphorhm 30. . 

Meditation is (the cause of) the removal of Desire 
(attachment). • p 

II Aphorism 31. - ' -O 

It (meditation,) is perfected.by the repelling of the 
modifications (of. the mind, which ought tO he ’ apbstracted 
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from all thoughts of anything). The sage mentions 
also the means of meditation. 

II Aphorism 32. 

This (meditation,) is perfected by Restraint, Postures, 
and one’s duties. 

H Aphorism 33. 

Restraint (of the Prana or breath) is by means of 
expulsion and retention. 

II Aphorism 34. 

Steady and (promoting) ease is a (suitable) poBture. 

That is a posture which, being steady, is a cause of 
pleasuro; such as the crossing of the arms etc.) 

II Aphorism 35. 

One’s Duty is the performance of the actions pres* 
cribed for one’s religious order. 

II Aphorism 36. 

And (or also) through dispassion (non-attachment) 
and practice. 

Simply through mere practice, in the shape of 
meditation, accompanied by dispassion, knowledge, with 
its instrument, concentration, takes place in the case of 
those who are most competent (to engage in the matter). 
Thus has liberation through knowledge been expounded. 

awiRreTT&fa Hrfrft ll Aphorism 75. 

Discrimination is perfected through abandonment 
(of every thing), expressed by a ' No, No,’ through study 
of the (twenty-five) principles, in other words, by practis¬ 
ing the discrimination of the principles of nature from, 
the Purusha, and by giving them up as " not it,’ not it/’ 
discrimination is perfected. 

* wfrngmqrfa : ll Aphorism 27, Book IV. 

Not by enjoyment is desire appeased. 
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*T II Aphorism 31, Book VI. 

There is no rule about localities; for it is from 
tranquility of mind. Therefore, such a place as a cave, 
etc., is not indispensable for it. 

Vyasa Sutra. Chapter IV, Section i. 

wtftsi: II Aphorism 7. 

Worship is possible in a sitting posture. 

WTT*!!« II Aphorism 8. 

Because of meditation. 

II Aphorism 9. 

Compared to the immovable earth. 

II Aphorism 10. 

Also because the Smritis say so. 

ll Aphorism 11, 

Shwetashwataropanishad. 

CHAPTER II. 

Placing the body in which the chest, the throat, anil 
the head are held erect, in a straight posture, making the 
organs enter the mind, the sage crosses all the fearful 
currents by means of the raft of Brahman, 

The man of well regulated endeavours controls the 
Prana, and when it has become quieted breathes out through 
the nostrils. The persevering sage holds his. minds as a 
charioteer holds the restive horses. In lonely places,- as 
mountain caves, etc., where the flcor is even., free of pebbles 
Or sand, where are no disturbing noises from men or wate<** 
falls, in places helpful to the mind and pleasing to .tbu- 
eyes, Yoga is to be practised (mind is to be. joined). 

When the perceptions of Yoga, arising from earth, 
water, light, fire, ether, have taken place, then Yoga' had 
Begun. Unto him does not come disease, nor did aj£e;<n6i f ' 
d mt h j -who has-got a body made up of the'fire of Yoga; ' 0 
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The first signs of entering Yoga are lightness, health 
the skin becomes smooth, the complexion clear, the voice 
beautiful, and there is an agreeable odour in the body. > 

As gold or silver, first covered with earth, etc.,. and 
then burned or washed, chines full of light, so the embodied 
man alone seeing the true nature of Atman (of itself), 
attains the goal and becomes sorrowless. 

See also the Katha, Maitrayani and the other Upani- 
shnds on the subject of worship. 

By I’ramyama impurities of the body are thrown out; 
by Dharana the impurities of the. mind; by Pratyahara 
impurities of attachment, and by Samadhi is taken ofE 
every thing that hides the lordship of the soul. Yajna- 
valkya quoted by Shankara. 

Yoga is Communion with God, 


A he highest attempt of a man’s spiritual life, the 
A/fnn philosophers hold, is to seek union with God. They 
/Were not satisfied with merely knowing the nature and 
attributes of the Supreme Almighty, but have always at¬ 
tempted to be at one with Him through spiritual culture. 
' This communion of the man-soul with the God-Soul is c di¬ 


ed by the ancient sages Yoga. This Yoga, this union was 
regarded by the Itishis as the summum bonum of spiritual 
culture. To the modern scientists and rationalists it is con¬ 


sidered as bundle of superstitions and prejudices, athorough- 
ly unscientific practice. It is a stumbling block to modern 
philosophers. Even in societies living under the full blaze 
of modern science, thero ate various extraordinary mental 
phenomena and problems which cannot be accounted for 
and solved by modern physical science. Surface scientist^ 
unable to explain them, ignore their very existence, But 
ia truly remarked that where Western science ends, East¬ 
ern philosophy begins. The Biski sought the union of hisr 
own-self with the Great-Self, the union of spirit with spirit;, 
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H0 retired frora the din and bustle of the world and 
engaged in contemplation. lie with Irew his heart away 
from all sensible objects, from all temporal thoughts and 
cares. He did not care for riches, did not care for 
.creature comfortp, did not care for objective surround¬ 
ings, but endeavoured to fix "liis attention immoveably 
on the Eternal spirit. This he tried by mental 
concentration. He controlled all his thoughts and 
desires by contemplating upon the nature and attributes 
of the Eternal Self. lie found that desire was bis great 
enemy and self was the rock-wall that stood in the way 
of his going to the exalted throne of the Almighty. Every 
impure wish, every selfish desire hinder concentration of 
mind. He therefore attempted, nay struggled life and 
death, to conquer the arch-enemy. He lost himself in con¬ 
templation. While meditating on the attributes of God he 
forgot his own self—and found himself entirely in the 
Supreme Soul. His soul communes with the Great Soul, 
his all is immerged in the Great All. His soul makes a 
pilgrimage, through the torrents and whirlpools of worldly 
desires and passions, to the Almighty's omniscient and 
omnipotent presence. He found eternal bliss there and 
a non lived th ere eterna lly^ ' .'his is the communion of tne 
human soul with the Divine boul—this is the cotnmunioh of 
spirit with spirit; and this communion is arrived at through 
contemplation, through knowledge of the Real Absolute, 
through mental contemplation, through a control of senses, 
mental faculties ana intellectual faculties, l’his communion 
of spirit with spirit is called the Jnana Yoga and this is 
the highest form of subjective \ oga. The Yogi has been 
able to drive away all the impure thoughts and desires ; by 
his true knowledge, he has known his own relation with 
God. No anxiety, no care disturbs the equanimity of his 
mind and God abides eternally in his mind and heart v He 
ffr p.la th e all- abidin g prese nce in his own self and he. is 
associate * t>ermanentV*viY* ffi 5T® tfw nal. 
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The implicit faith in and reverence, for the Deity> & 
called the Bhakti Yog? or communion with God through 
.jeverentipl faith. Love and faith are the principal factors 
of Bhakti Yoga. 

The tJyj^^h^Karma Y oga—Y ajnas, rituals and cere¬ 
monials—we have already Otkonljed in the preceding chap¬ 
ters. The third is called Karma Kanda in Vaidica parlance 
or Karma Y oga in popular phraseology. As regards Karma 
Yoga, preference is given to actions provided they are per¬ 
formed "without any consideration for the fruits thereof. 
Knowledge is superior to (blind) application ; meditation is 
better than knowledge; abandonment of the desire of the 
fruits of actions is better than knowledge. Gita, Chapter II, 
Shloka 12. IntheUpanishads (See the MundakaJJpanishad, 
2, 2, 3—4) and the Gita, we find a happy reconciliation of 
Jnana, Karma and Bhakti Yogas. Unless a man has im¬ 
plicit faith in and reverence for God he cannot perform all 
his actions for God. And when a man’s desires are purified, 
wjien a man works for the sake of God without being an¬ 
xious for the fruits thereof he gradually attains to true and 
.pure knowledge. From Bhakti proceeds Karma, disinter¬ 
ested work, duty for its own sake, and from Karma, when 
all the desires are purified, when a man kills his great en¬ 
emies, self and desire, true and real knowledge, of itself, 
arises in him. This trueY'ogaisa combination,a happy and 
inseparable blending together of both bhakti and Karma 
which is the parent of true and pui*e knowledge. Arjuna 
pants after deliverance—he seeks emancipation from the 
fetters of Karma, he attempts to secure communion with 
God. Shri Krishna points out to him various ways laid 
down by the ancient sages and explains them fully. He 
urges on A rjuna to perform his duty. It is the unselfish 
Jevotion to one’s own duty that can secure for a man final 
emancipation. He explains, to Arjuna, all the important 
netaphysical questions, the nature and attributes of sdul, 
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the nature and attributes of God, the characteristics of three 
Yogas and three universal tendencies fSattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas), and the various duties of various orders. Thus we 
have described, in detail, the means—Karma, Upasanaand 
Juana—of absolution, from the Vedas, Upanishads, Dar- 
shanas and Geeta. 

After describing in detail the means of absolution, 
now let us come to Moksha itself. 



These, two aphorisms tell us what absolution is and 
how it can be obtained. The final emancipation or highest 
beautitude is obtained by the knowledge of proof, or evi* 
dence, what is to be proved, doubt, motive, instance, demon¬ 
strated truth, regular argument or complete syllogism, 
reduction to absurdity, ascertainment or determination of 
truth, discourse or interlocution of persons communing on 
a topic in pursuit of truth, debate of disputants contending 
for victory, cavil or controversy, therein the disputant 
seeks to confute his opponent without offering to support 
a position of his own, fallacy or semblance of a reason, fraud, 
a futibutile answer or self-confuting reply and failure 
in argument. 

The first and the most important of twelve objects of 
evidence or matters to be proved enumerated by Gantpma 
are soul and deliverance from pain. The next aphorism 
describes the process of gaining deliverance. The deliver¬ 
ance results from the successive destruction of false know¬ 
ledge, fault, activity in worldly affairs, birth andpaitt.o 
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ii fsrro ?, t, « I complete 
deliverance from pain is beautitude. It is absolute 
prevention of every sort of ill. This liberation from ill is 
attained by soul acquainted with the truth (Tattwa) 
by means of holy science, divested of passion through 
knowledge of the evil incident to objects; meditating 
on itself and by the maturity of self-knowledge making 
its own essence present; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done 
with desire, dcscerning the previous burden of merit or 
-demerit by devout contemplation; and acquitting it 
through compressed endurance of fruits ; and thus (pre¬ 
vious acts being annulled and present body departed and no 
future body accruing) there is no connection with the 
“various sorts of ill since there is no cause for them. This 
is the prevention of pain of k every sort : it is deliverance 
or beautitude. 

irorar srir il 

ii ii fr ftfa Ep fa n 11 i, ?, r, \ \\ 

Now then, we will explain (what) merit is. Merit 
is that from which (results) attainment of elevation and 
of the highest good. Authoritativeness belongs to revela¬ 
tion because it is declaration of that (God). 

aRqRTfr: «T«T*nt II |o « || 


The highest good (results) from knowledge of the 
truth which springs from particular merit (and is obtain¬ 
ed) by means of the similarity and dissimilarity of. the 
categories—substance, attribute, action, generality, parti- 
cularity/Hrttinhesion. 

/WTRijiD^r^ mram: 11 1 ® *o «, *, n 

n Emancipation is declared as dependent on the actions 
mu the s onl 
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• ■ Tbis.it is which is the separation of body and soul. 
When there exist the actions of the soul, emancipation 
ensues. The actions of the soul are as follows :—hearing, 
meditation, the practice of devotion, abstraction, a sitting 
posture, restraining the vital airs, of acquisition of 
quietism and self-subjugation, the presentation of one’s 
own and others’ souls, knowledge of merit and demerit 
previously acquired, whereof there must be fruition in 
other bodies and places, the formation of various bodies 
suitable to the fruition thereof, the destruction of merit 
and demerit by fruition and emancipation characterised 
as removal of pain consequent on the cessation of birth, 
resulting from the cessation of activity in consequence 
of the non-production of further merit and demerit, by 
overcoming the mist of defects characterised as desire and 
aversion. Of these the primary act of soul is knowledge 
of the real nature of the six categories. 

Thus \ye have mentioned, in brief, what Moksha 
or deliverance is and its means according to Nyaya or 
dialectic philosophy of Gautama and Vaisheshika or 
atomical philosophy of Kanada, being supplemental to and 
reeonciliable with each other. Their doctrine is decidedly 
theistical. According to them God is personal. He is 
a substance whose attributes are existence, knowledge 
and bliss. He is infinite power and the ruler and moral 
governor of the Universe. The real knowledge of God 
(creator) and His creation results in freedom from repeat¬ 
ed births and deaths resulting in all sorts of pain. This 
knowledge (Jnana) produced by good actions (Karma) 
and devotion, or Upasana (meditation), is the principal 
cause of final emancipation or highest beautitude (Sfoksha 
or Nihshreyasa). ; 

Sankhya and Yoga on Moksha. 

ira n 

srtluujK II Mi ; • - . . .. ; 
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Sankhya Darshana, Chapter I, Ahporisms 1 and 5. 

Well the complete cessation of ‘ pain (which is) of 
three kinds is the complete end of man. 

Also because of the prominence of liberation (as 
proved) by the text of scripture (declaratory) of its pre¬ 
eminence above all else. 

The main position of Kapila’s philosophy is that the 
absolute prevention of all three sorts of pain is the highest 
aim of soul. The professed design of all the schools is to 
teach the means by which eternal beautitude may be 
attained after death, if not before it. 


The three sorts of pain are evils proceeding from 
self, from external beings and from divine causes. The 
first is either bodily as diseases of various sorts, or mental 
as cupidity, anger and other passions. The two remaining 
sorts arise from external sources—the one excited by some 
mundane being, the other by the agency of a being of a 
superior order or produced by a fortuitous cause. Com¬ 
plete and perpetual exemption from every sort of evil is 
, beautitude. True and perfect knowledge, discrimination 
■^between soul and Prakriti is the only panacea for all these 
evils. The true and perfect knowledge consists in rightly 
discriminating the principles, perceptible and impercepti¬ 
ble of the material world from the sensitive and cognitive 
principle which is the immaterial soul. Scriptural evi¬ 
dence is in favour of this view. TTrcirarrWft'Tt *T There 

is nothing beyond the gaining of the soul (with the utter 
exclusion of pain.) 


Chapter I, Aphorisms 55-50. 


" Bondage arises from the error (of not discriminating 
k between nature and soul). The removal of it is to be 
effected by the necessary means, just like darkness. 
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Sankhya Darshana, Chapter I, Aphorism 61. 

^TSrRwfirtur: II Sankhya Darshana Chapter I, Ahorism 61. 

Nature ( prakriti ) is the state of equipoise of Good* 
ness ( sattvoa), Passion (rajas), and Darkness (tamas): from 
Nature (proceeds) Mind (mahat) ; from Mind, Self-con* 
sciousness (ahankara); from Self-consciousness, the five 
subtle Elements ( tan-matra ), and both sets (external and 
internal), of Organs (indriya) ; and, from the Subtle Ele¬ 
ments, the Gross Elements ( sthulabhuta ). (Then there 
is) soul (purusha). Such is the class of twenty-five. 
«The state of equipoise ’ of the (three) things called 'Good¬ 
ness,* etc, is their being neither less nor more (one than 
another); that is to say, the state of not being (developed 
into) an effect (in which one or other of them predomi¬ 
nates). And thus ‘ Nature ’ is the triad of * Qualities * 
(guna), distinct from the products (to which this triad 
gives rise): such is the complete meaning. 

Here it may be noticed that these things, viz., 'Good¬ 
ness,' etc., (though spoken of as the three Qualities), are 
not' Qualities ’ ( gun '*) in the Vaisheshika sense of the 
word. In this (Sankhya) system, the word 4 Quality * 
(gun ») is employed (as the name of the three things in 
question), because they are subservient to soul (and, 
therefore, hold a secondary rank in the scale of being), 
and because they form the cords (which the word guna 
also signifies), viz., * Mind/ etc., which consist of the three 
(so-called) 'Qualities/ and which bind, as a (cow, or other 
brute-beast,) the soul. The ‘ great one/ (mahxt), viz., the 
principle of * understanding ’ ( buddhi ), is the product. 

ffl: II Chapter I, 83. 

There is scripture for it, that he who has attained & 
discrimination in regard to these (i. e., Nature and soul) 
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has no repetition of births. The scriptural text is “ He • 
does not return again.” «r CT% «jrf?T* II , 

-It has been Settled that knowledge alone is the 
means of liberation. Now the sage mentions the means 
of knowledge. 

trunsfaWfan; II ffarfsrcparrTTfarnsc: li Chapter Ill, 
Aphorism 30 and 3’. 

Meditation is (the cause of) the removal of desire 
(the great enemy of liberation). It (meditation) is per¬ 
fected by repelling of the modifications (of the mind, 
which ought to be abstracted from all thoughts of any¬ 
thing) and so forth. See the seq. for Ashtangayoga. See 
Chapter VI, Aphorisms 2 I, 25—31. The author sums up 
the import of the declaration of Institute. 

cT3T rf^fcafrr: U Chapter 

VI, 70. 

t 1 

, . Be that the one way, or the other, the cutting short 
thereof, (viz., of the relalion between nature and soul), 
is soul’s aim ; the cutting short thereof is soul’s aim. 

This is an epitome of salvation and its means accord¬ 
ing to the Sank by a Uarsliana. 

• Next we come to the great sage Patanjali. The col¬ 
lection of Yoga aphorisms is divided into four chapters : 
the first on contemplation ; (lie second on the means of 
its attainment ; the third on the exercise of transcendental 
powers ; apd the fourth on abstraction or spiritual insula¬ 
tion. According to I’atanjali Purusha is God. 

n Chapter I, 

aphorism 21. 

Ishwara (the Supreme Ruler) is a special Purusha, 
untouched by misery, the results -of actions or desires. 
In Him is the utmost omniscience, lie is the instructor 
of the earliest beings that have a beginning, Himself 
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infinite and unlimited by them According to Patanjali 
the promptest mode of attaining final emancipation and 
redemption from all ills is the contemplation of God with 
devotion to him. The end of this system of philosophy 
is the liberation from ills and this liberation—the' 
summum bonum of a man’s life—is produced by means 
of the complete absorption of the human soul with 
the Divine Soul. It is produced by knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge again comes from meditation. This medita¬ 
tion is again effected by mental concentration for 
Which eight means have been enunciated by the 
sage:—(l) Yama (forbearance), (2) Niyama (religious 
observances), (1) Asana (posture), (4) Pranayama (sup¬ 
pression of vital airs), (5) Pratyahara (restraint of senses), 
(6) Dharana (steadying of mind), (7) D by ana ('contempla¬ 
tion) and (8) Samadhi (profound meditation). I his is 
called Ashtanga Yoga. The ultimate process is to control 
the mind. In order to have a real concentration of the 
mind it is always safe to have a mastery over mental 
and physical functions. As by a systematic physical 
exercise a man’s physique grows better day by day so by. 
a sort of mental drill a man’s mental functions gradually 
develop. There are many latent faculties in a man’s 
mind which, if properly cultured, might be turned into 
a good account. It is for this only that many superna¬ 
tural powers are attributed to Yogins. But the ultimate 
aim of Yoga is the final emancipation or deliverance 
f|om worldly trammels—repeated births and-deaths, The 
following aphorisms on absolution may be perused with 
advantage:— ' 

•rtsRBrnBf^: II 

*HT: 11 
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fcr. II ww ti i> fwyrtftr amtftsfafsiftw: II 

Yoga Darshana, Chapter 2, Aphorisms 3—9. 

The pain-bearing obstructions are—ignorance, egoism, 
attachment, aversion, and dinging to life. 

These are the five pains, the fivefold tie that binds us 
down. Of course ignorance is the mother of all the rest. 
She is the only cause of all our misery. 

Ignorance is the productive field of all these that 
follow, whether they are dormant, attenuated, overpowered, 
or expanded. 

Ignorance is taking that which is non-eternal, impure, 
painful, and non-self, for the eternal, pure, happy, Atman 
(self). 

We have first to learn what ignorance is. All of us 
think that ** I am the body,” and not the self, the pure, 
the effulgent, the ever blissful, and that is ignorance. 
We think of man as body. This is the great delusion. 

Egoism is the ^identification of the seer with the 
instrument of seeing-Attachment is that which dwells on 
pleasure. 

, Aversion is that which dwells on pain. Flowing 
through its oWn nature, and established even in the learned, 
is,£Ke clinging to life. 

This clinging to life we see manifested in every 
animal, and upon it is built the theory of a future life* 
because men like their lives so much that they desire a 
future life also. This clinging to life has been One of the ; 
arguments to prove past experience and existence. As 
soon as chickens are hatched they begin to pick up food. 
If we say it is instinct, it means nothing— it is simply 
giving a word, but is no explanation. It is perfectly 
logical to think that all we call instinot in this world 
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simply involved reason. As reason cannot come without 
experience, all instinct is, therefore, the result of past 
experience. 

qra«qq n 'no q, yy R 

g i t *r» q t yf q qsrequc n qro w’11 

e i wflwft s ft qgqftft 11 qro *, y* n 

ayr fqqqfafr fosqumn* Rrww 11 qro «, q;o y« 11 

3*>qriq«iHr 5nnq r afore* : fere* *qy q nfa gr qr 
fa f aqfafcfa n qr* #, t« n 

There being absence of those (ignorance, etc.,) the 
seer becomes independent, (the individual soul becomes 
freed from all sorts of pain and misery, when he gains the 
light of knowlege, etc.) 

The goal is final emancipation. It is attained by 
workf oT worship,"or psycUic control, or philosophy, by one, 
or more, or all of these means. The Yogi tries to reach this 
goal through psychic control. 

By giving up even these (powers') (results) the des¬ 
truction of the very seed of evil; he attains Kaivalya. 
When the Yogi rejects all the wonderful powers and 
(ignorance) the seed of all evils is destroyed, he attains 
Moksha. 

By the similarity of purity between the Intellect and 
the individual soul comes Kaivalya. 

Then bent on discrimination the mind attains the 
state of Kaivalya. As long as the individual soul is botind 
by the ties of ignorance he cannot gain emancipation. 
When he is freed from all sorts of faults or evils, he reaches, 
the final goal (gains absolution.) 

The resolution in the inverse order of the qualities, 
bereft of any motive of action for the Purusha, is Kaivalya,' 
or it is the establishment of the power of knowledge into. 
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own nature. Moksha is the final aim of both the system's 
*—Sankbya and Yoga. 

Now let us see what the Vedanta has to say on libera¬ 
tion and its means. 

•romr mrrawrmr n n flrsrorfsrcstni n snpgw 

Chapter I, Section 1, Aphorisms 1—3. 

Next therefore the enquiry is concerning God. ■ (He 
is that) whence are the birth (and continuance and dissolu¬ 
tion) of this world. (He is) the source of (revelation) holy 
ordinance. This text holds that God is the Omnipotent 
Maker of the world and the Omniscient author of ..the 
revelation. Then the sago describes the moans to obtain 
Moksha.. They are the ordinances described in the. Vedas, 
as the Yaidica rites, Agnihotra, etc., and. the Ashtanga 
Yoga (Upasana). Lastly is the knowledge perfected by 
Karma and Upasana. 

m rat n ! w 11 

ii K, \ 11 

These aphorisms describe the means of salvation. 

y Three degrees or rather three kinds of liberation or 
deliverance are distinguished. One is corporeal and 
another perfect taking effect upon demise when the soul 
gains the highest bliss freed from all sorts of pain and 
worldly trammels. The third is effectual-in life-time and- 
enables the possessor of it to perform supernatural actions.. 
The several kinds of deliverance arc achieved by means of 
certain sacrifices or by religious sacrifices in various 
prescribed modes together with pious meditation on the 
being and attributes of God, but the highest degree of it is 
attainable only by the ■ perfect knowledge of the Divine; 
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Nature and the human soul, resultiug from Ivirmi and 
Upasana. 

Note. —In the Upanishads and the Vedanta apho¬ 
risms there is only one kind of absolution. 1‘he different 
kinds of Moksha—Salokya, ^amcepya, Sayujya and 
Kaivalya are not described in them. 

In the fourth section of the fourth chapter of the 
Vedanta Darshana arc given the opinions of (lie various 
sages on Libeation. 

CTroiftnta: n a, «> ? i' 

gri>: nfavnirac i a, a, * n 

fofar cFJTnrur a 3 rrtg*>?gn fo qrf< t rf*T: n y, y, « n 

emerronr: il y, y, s u 
•ran# srrcfaiw** a y, y, \*> 11 
vrNr SrfSrftf^hreqnrsisTra n y, y, \\ u 

^rsrmirrsrT: 11 y, y, ^ ll 
wnrinf: ststrrt^rt ii y, y, ** n 

Some asert that liberation is eternal. Others say 1 
it is finite, because the human soul is of limited powers 
threfore the Karma, Upasana and Jnana also must be limit¬ 
ed, Hence the result of them also must be for a limit¬ 
ed time. But all concur in the opinion that happiness 

is the aim of all. Something more in the Upanishads. 

Q. V. 

?t sirerrar toot ll 

gtr^ptfiTTf* ii 

The individual soul returns after enjoing happiness 
for a Mahakalpa. 

Tho Upanishads, etc., on Moksha. 

s urafru n/Srebrofr st * gtrcre&k 

_5J3nas^L!L«ro g |^mi 

Having lived thus as long as life lasts he attains 
the Brahmaloka. Thence he never returns. 
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|%T .T<TOT TT: II 

«ro to srqro ^ u 

«W«HT5W 5WT II fo To 

q^iq^rTTr ttt t 5*mtr%: il 

f? Tfar^ i qrtc TT^t.. 

T ttot/t q>»T il to «ro aro e, 5 ro *; n 

w^. q*rr Itt*.. 

ttt t-fw rstit utt $qfa msiTr- n to «to ?«, w vs n 
lie becomes freed from sins and out of all dangers. 
Tl.c* i i tuous souls go 1o the Brabmaloka. There 
they enjoy everlasting happiness They do not return, 
etc., etc. 

swrrsrmrft q?Rc u ?ft%5frqTqr , TqfT * q«€r \ il 

He who knows Brahma attains the highest heaven 
(happiness.) 

TTcUT TT g’STT *?srqm'. II ^Tr*TT^ II 

Knowing God, he is freed from all snares or bonds. 

TRTT afq ^RqTTrqfTR: II 
msR st%t*ttt: i 

w qfmfrr effort qtrat 11 grr% n 
ttt q*q; q*q% q>qrrcrrT jt* ttt 

fawn yrqqi^ Btara: qni 11 3 grr% 3 \\ 

*T TT f I TcUOT awqTsfcq TTT% I TTTJWWftr^ 
5 TTR I T*TT TRT TTCR qt*TR JJ*TITf?T?FTr fegTTT5lRf TTR II 

ign% 11 

«jrhettw jTTTTTfT il qwqfrqfr 11 
tffar q^qr^rqn^feir ¥rafcr 11 Tsreqrft 11 

TTT W( qf«T% 3WTC TTT: TT Tr^SSRr 3TT^Tf- 

TTfTWTT 11 qr^rqf^qfr 11 

Tf TTTT T fTTTT TfVjm q*T TIT II iffar II 

A11 these extracts purport to this that undecaying 
happiness is enjoyed by him who knows Brahma, i. e., 
gets absolution. 
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The most important point in absolution is whether 
the human soul returns from Moksha or not. It is a mere 
matter of opinion and interpretations of the Upanishads. 

See the Vedanta Sutras. 


11 %© y, \\ 11 

The individual soul is similar to ilie Supreme Soul in 
enjoyment (of happiness.) Cf. Jtmrac etc. 

Then follows the aphorism:— 

Where the word ?Tril% (avritti) plainly means the 
repeated meditation on Deity. Of. the f o to STltW 3TTC 


See also OTfapRTltrac ^ SOTTT 

Hence the word anavritti (*T«TrfRr) denotes that there 
is no further need of contemplation when the individual 
soul obtains deliverance. It cannot mean that it never 
returns from Moksha or absolution. The following apho¬ 
rism confirms the position. 


3t*t? II ll 

The liberated soul has no power of making worlds 
or power of creation. See the Taittiriyopanishad, 3, 1. 

“ irat SJT Wlfa 3rT5tT^I sfatfo 


Excepting enjoyment of happiness in absolution, 
there is a constant difference and distinction between God 
and the individual souls in the other qualifications or quali¬ 
ties, as, all-pervasion, omnipotence, etc. God i9 ever-liber¬ 
ated, the individuaL sou is freed from wor ldly tra mmell^ 
an d miseries for a time in proportion to his devotion, cw tfc- 
templation and knowledge, which all must be limited as 
a ll the powers of the individual soul are li mited and finite. 
The unconscious absolution of the Ned- VtJdHTltlh i§“ 
nowhere described in the Vedas, Upanishads and the 
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Biahma Sutras. For a full discussion on the point see the 
fourth section of the fourth Chapter of the Vedanta 
Darshana with its commentaries. 

The following verses from the Rig Veda and the 
Yajur Veda are authorities on absolution or summum 
bonum. 

w$rw sf^wrwr wwwrr wwwtffwtwrfTww i 
w*wr wsfwf^rf wr w*g wfaaiswffw wRi* fprerw: n 

/ 5Jfo Iro wo W, wo R, wo l, wo \ || 

Tb6 liberated souls dedicating themselves to God 
with the sacrifice (of devotion and knowledge) enjoy 
eternei bliss, the friendship of Refulgent God. All happi- 
ess (is ordained) for them. Their vital parts increase 
eir intelligence. This liberated soul associates with the 
former liberated souls and enjoys everlasting happiness 
with them. 

w sit w^rfsRT fwwRr ^rwrfw gwwTR Rrwnr i 
w* ^wr wfwwRWRr*j<frw n 

wo %o 3*, *o II 

He is our kin (destroyer of our miseries), our Father 
and llegetter (of all happiness and fiddlier of all desires) : 
He knows nil beings and all ordinances, in w T hom the 
learned and w ise get liberation and enjoy eternal bliss (lit. 
rise upwards to the third high station.) 

See the Atharva Veda, II, 1, 3 and tlie Rig Veda, X, 
X, 82, 3. 

5%w w^tfwwnwRq^ ww'w: i 

a$rw fwftcwrfw f?gwi% htr: q?wr fwfwdswwrw h 

wo wo $?, II 

This verse also refers to absolution. 
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«t ^ Jmrr 5**ra; fast ^ f*fa *rr?nt ^ n 
»t»^t sfam re r fafai *rtnr? sfa I 

h sr ffirr sTrafr^ jsgfa fast' ^ yss nrst ^ il 

*JO qo *0 ^o w, so II 


Those Mantras show that the human soul after 
p.njnyirjg happines s or a bliss lor JnniU'd fmu ; reluinstoTh! 
world. They settle the point that absolution is not ever- 
lastinglvnd the sentences and aphorisms of the Unaniehads 
and the Darshanas must he interpreted iu accoMancelfrith 
{he Mantra Sanhita. ~~ 


In conclusion, laying aside all conflicts of opinions 
and the differences of interpretation, the principal aim of 
Nigama and A gam a is happiness resulting from knowledge, 
worship and rituals (Jnana, Upasana and Karma.) 


The condition of him who has obtained liberation 
while yet alive. 

In accordance with the word of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas (including the Upanishads, see the Shatapatha 
Brahmana or the Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad), the Brah¬ 
mans (knowers of Brahma) desire to comprehend Him by 
sacrifice (nr corona >ni il work in general, although not a 
direct means of producing the knowledge of Brahma, is 
necessary to purify the mind ; when the mind is so purified, 
knowledge is possible, no obstacle opposing it); gift, ascetic 
work and subduing of desires. One who knows him thus, 
becomes a Muni (Mananat JPRTS Muni, a Vogij who, 
while yet alive, has obtained liberation.) 


The same (which has been said in the Brahmana or 
the Upanishad,) is also declared in a Mantia, and is said in 
the following Rik 
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“ The eternal greatness ofthe B rahmana is neither 
increased by work (good), nor diminished (by evil work). 
Let him even know the nature of that (greatness); know¬ 
ing that (greatness), he is not stained by evil work. 

Therefore oae who thus knows, wh 1 has subdued his 
sepses, who is calm (wlio has overcome the desires of the 
internal organ), beholds the soul (his individual soul) in the 
Soul (Universal Soul) alone, beholds the whole or perfect 
soul; sin does not subdue him ; he subdues sin ; sin does 
not consume him; he consumes sin (by the fire of the 
knowledge of the soul.) He is free from sin, free from 
doubt, he is pure, he is the (true) Brahmana; this is the 
(true) world of Brahma, 0 king of kings, thus spoke 
Yajnavalkya ”, etc. This great, unborn, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless soul is Brahma; Brahma.is 
verily'fearless ; he who thus knows becomes verily (like) 
the fearless Brahma. 

Conclusion. 

Thus we have described the Karma Kanda and the 
Upasana Ivanda and the Jnana Kanda of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Shastras. The 
Karma Kanda prescribes a multiplicity of sacrifices 
(Agnihotra, etc.,) penances, and domestic rites having for 
their object lhe obtaining of certain results here and 
hereafter,—results which will have an end sooner or 
later. The Upasana Ivanda and Jnana Kanda inculcate 
spiritual exercises (from Vama-Niyama to Samadhi) for 
the purification of the heart and communicating a true 
knowledge of the Divine nature-a knowledge, which 
leads to final liberation and the highest beautitude (Sum- 
mum bonum). The highest knowledge, the knowledge 
of God properly so-called, should not be communicated 
t6 anybody and every body. The only person fit to receive 
such knowledge, the only person to whom the communica- 
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tion of such knowledge is really possible, and is likely to 
lead to the highest results, is one who has passed or is 
passing through the following four disciplines (ijnvpf 
^rgw):—(I) '1 he discrimination of the unreal from the 
real, i.e., the power or habit of distinguishing God, the 
only permanent object, from things transient or changing 
(fiftwr); (2) The abandonment of the desire for pleasures, 
worldly and other-worldly (sfcpq) ; (3) The attainment 
of self-control and five other spiritual possessions 
m%) ; and (4) The desire for salvation or liberation 
The six spiritual possessions comprehended under 
the third discipline are Shama (g*r) , the control of 
the outward senses ; Dama (^w), the control of the inner 
sense ; Titikslia patience under ering; 

TJparati ( q rq v/a ), quietness of mind ; Shraddha (Hff), 
faith in Revelation and spiritual preceptors ; and Samfi- 
dhana ( fnTTWPt ), concentration ‘of the mind on things 
spiritual. The fervent worship of God acc >rding to pres¬ 
cribed methods like the Shandilyavidya of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, comes under the last mentioned discip lin e, 
Samadhana There have been great advocates of Bhakti 
(**^7), the reverential love of God. They never missed 
an apportunity of emphasising its great importance. 'I here 
is no hard and fast line of demarcation between the. three 
departments of the Vedas, etc. They overlap each other. 
They are warp and woof to a piece' of cloth. One cannot 
exist without the other and another! What time and tune 
are to a good song, Karma and Upasana are to knowledge! 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the study of 
theology, the attempt to attain an intellectual knowledge 
of God,—should be postponed till complete success has 
been achieved in purely ethical and devotional discipli n e . 
But the study of theology should not ble made a merely 
intellectual exercise, divorced from ethical and devption 
culture; and the highest knowledge-insight into the true 
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nature of Godhead-which is really the result of long 
and deep spiritual experience, should not be and in fact 
cannot be, communicated to impure, restless, irreverent 
and worldly minds. I he causes of bondage and deliverance 
are Avidya and Vidya (Nescience and Science,) and it is 
the very object of the Vedas, TJpanishads and Vedanta 
philosophy to expel and annihilate this Avidya (srfatn) 
and replace it by Vidya (fsrar i. Ignorance or Avidya 
is thus defined by the sage I’atanjali :—“Ignorance is 
taking that which is non-eternal, impure, painful, and 
non-self, for the eternal, pure, happy, Atman (self). The 
seeker after truth has first to learn what ignorance is. If 
an individual thinks that “ he is the body," and not the 
self, the pure, the effulgent and blissful, that is his ignor¬ 
ance. lie thinks of man, and sees man as body. 'This 
is the great delusion. The objects with which the self, 
as it is in man, identifies itself before it becomes conscious 
of its immateriality, etc., are five-fold. In its most ignor¬ 
ant state, the self of man identifies itself with the corporeal 
frame, which, in Vedantica language, is called the 
Annamayakosha <r), the sheath consisting of food 

(from the epidermis to the bone). This and the other 
objects with which the self identifies itself, are called 
sheaths, because they hide the real nature of the self. 
The second sheath is called the I'ranamayakosha gw qi w i 
lit*) consisting of five vitals. The self identifies itself, 
at a certain stage of its progress, with the vital power 
typified by the act of breathing. Then comes the Mano- 
mayakosha (rofinraifo), the sensorial sheath, consisting of 
mind, self-consciousness or individualization and Ihe five 
organs of action, the larynx or organ of the voice, the 
hand, the foot, the organ of generation and that of foecu- 
lent excretion, in which the self identifies itself with a 
series of fleeting sensations that constitute the changing 
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aspect of our menial life, or rather the sensorial system 
that manifests itself in these phenomena. Next to it is 
the Vijnanamayakosha (fornwnifrO the conceptual frame, 
consisting of intellect, thought or thinking, and the live 
organs o? perception or consciousness, the skin, tongue, 
eye, ear and nose. Intellect enables us to attain fixed 
and definite knowledge of things. Then, there is, lastly, 
the Anandamayakosha(srJTfj?«r#?), the system of pleasant 
feeiings aroused by beloved objects from the lowest 
to the highest. This identification with a limited object 
is due to ignorance and ceases on the attainment of true 
self-knowledge. The attainment of this knowledge, - 
being free and in perpetual consci msness of company of 
God, is salvation or liberation (Moksha),—the highest aim 
of human iife. Pure knowledge is gained by meritorious 
deeds, prayer, devotion and concentration, and that know¬ 
ledge leads finally to the highest boautitude. “ grrarect 
vrefa.” The department of acl ions and the department 
of knowledge, both lead to the highest goal (Moksha). 
Though knowledge alone can in the end lead to Moksha, 
virtue is certainly presupposed, (rood works, even merely 
c< remonial works, if performed from pure motives and 
without any hope of rewards, form an excellent pre¬ 
paration for reaching that highest knowledge leading to 
salvation or deliverance. The householder need not retire 
from the world and enter into thickets. He need not 
leave his wife, children and other dear ones on earth. 
There is laid down for him a means by which he may 
live and work in the world and commune with God at the 
same time. This path is pointed out to Arjuna by 
Kiishna in Geeta. v 

The enlightened, man ipay become free or obtain 
Mukti even in this life (Jiwanmukti 3ffST f gr%) fn 
the case of persons who have fulfilled their reli¬ 
gious or sacrificial duties and have lived a good life, 
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but hare not, reached the highest knowledge, the subtle 
body in which the Atman is clothed migrates, 

carried along hy the Vdana through the Miirdhanya N&di, 
the capital vein, following either the path of the fathers 
(Pitriji'ina pnpr.'Jff) or the path of the gods (Devayana 
53*n«0—the paths of the learned and the wise. Tnis 
accounts for Sthula (coarse or visible outward) body and 
Sukshma (invisible) body. 

The followers of the Yaidiea religion and philosophy 
accepted this account of the Sukshmasharira, the circum¬ 
stances attending the departure of soul, in fact, a com¬ 
plete Kscliatology, on the authority of the Vedas, IJpanishads 
and Brahma Sutra*. They had a belief in it not only on 
the verbal authority of Vedas, etc., hut at the same time, 
they possessed a means and method for self-experience 
and demonstration of it. They had means to realise t'ieir 
belief in self (Asmatpratvaya or Atmapratyaya) and belief 
in G< d. In addition to tbe verbal authority and inference 
they found the means of demonstrating those beliefs and 
truths in their sacred books. "Willi them theory and 
practice went hand in hand. Precept and example formed 
tho backbone of their religion. True philosophy, 
religion and science had, with them, one source—tho 
Omnipotent and Omniscient God, the Maker of the 
Universe and Hevcaler of truth and knowledge (Veda), 
and it is the chief aim of the Aryan man how to study and 
apply it. lie is not, satisfied with mere intellectual study, 
he is not a mere theoretical learner, hut a practical man. 
He studies not only the Vedas, hut perfoims daily tho 
-Agnihotra, etc., and goes morning and evening every day, 
through the prescribed meditation of God. He learns and 

attempts to practise Yama.Samadhi and gains 

true knowledge ; whereby he gains the highest beutitude— 
the final aim of vian. And here ends a brief account of 
tho Vedas and their Aogas and Upangas (Volume I) 
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—the common heritage of mankind, Universal and compa¬ 
rative religion, repository of cosmopolitan truths, with 
the following prayers to the Just and Merciful God. 
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